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Foreword 


I’ve always wanted to start a company. I grew up watching my 
father build a chain of apparel stores, and I started my first 
business, Liberty Software, when I was 15. A friend and I wrote 
computer games (Crypt of the Undead was one of our first), my 
grandmother wrote the music, and we sold them to Atari. In 
college, I ran the company out of my dorm room; I studied 
entrepreneurship, and interned at Apple, where I wrote code for 
the Macintosh and became enamored with the “Think Different” 
mind-set that permeated the organization, from the revolutionary 
products the company built to the pirate flag flying on the roof. 
Early in life, I knew I wanted to create new products, encourage 
revolutionary ideas, and build a distinctive culture in my 
businesses. 


So it came as a great surprise when, upon college graduation, my 
entrepreneurship professors told me not to start my own business 
but instead get “real-world experience.” Specifically, they urged 

me to take a sales position that focused on building relationships 
with customers. They called it “carrying a bag.” 


I was less than enthusiastic. A career in sales wasn’t anything 
close to the path I had envisioned for myself. Yet this turned out to 
be some of the best business guidance I’ ve ever received. It 
certainly changed my life and deeply influenced the company I 
ultimately did create. 


After graduation I accepted a job at Oracle answering its 1-800- 
number. I didn’t want to be a 1-800-number operator, but soon I 
discovered that working with the customer was a lot easier and a 
lot more fun than writing code. It also taught me the value that 
guides everything we do at Salesforce today: nothing is more 
important than customer success, and sales is the entry point to 
learning how to make the customer successful. 


Anyone on the front line has incredible access to information 
about the customer, the competition, and the changing market. 


Sales gives us the intelligence necessary to know our customers. 
deliver the right products, and compete. It’s really the heart of an 
organization, the vital connection to the customer—and far too 
often it’s overlooked. 


During my career, I’ve had a chance to see sales from every angle. 
Early on, through my work as a salesperson, I understood the 
value of a program that would allow people to track leads, manage 
contacts, and keep tabs on account information. I also knew the 
traditional systems we had, which were expensive to buy, time- 
consuming to implement, and difficult to use, could be vastly 
improved. Observing the trends that were happening in the 
consumer world, I thought that sales-force automation and 
customer relationship management products could better serve 
customers if they were sold as a service and delivered over the 
Internet, which would make these pivotal products faster to 
implement, easier to use, and far less expensive. So, in 1999 I 
founded Salesforce with a new technology model, the cloud; a new 
business model, pay-as-you-go subscription services; and a new 
philanthropic model, donating 1 percent of Salesforce’s product, 
lpercent of Salesforce’s equity and 1percent of employees’ time to 
help nonprofits fulfill their missions. 


At the time, I had no idea that we would ultimately evolve our 
service to other areas, such as customer service, marketing, and 
analytics, and also develop a platform on which others could build 
new applications. But that is what our customers showed us they 
needed. 


Today, we are leveraging the cloud, social, mobile, data science 
and Internet of Things technologies to help businesses connect and 
collaborate with their customers in new ways. Companies like 
Unilever, State Farm, and Mattel are using our technologies to 
transform themselves into customer-centric enterprises that can go 
faster, better align their organizations across business groups and 
functions, and be more innovative. 


This technology shift is more profound than anything we’ ve seen, 
and is transforming the way we sell. Buyers are engaging with 
brands in ways never before possible. We are now working in a 
world in which everyone is trying to determine how to best 
leverage technology to sell, but this does not mean that technology 


replaces sales. Too many companies have cut sales departments or 
neglected to nurture them. 


This is not a time to diminish sales; it’s a time to reassess and 
reinvent it. As technology evolves and the world becomes more 
interconnected, companies need to implement the right strategies 
and right services to get better at selling. Having a dedicated, 
enabled, and passionate sales team is the way companies grow. By 
managing and motivating sales to develop trusted relationships 
with customers, and by using tools to make the process more 
transparent, collaborative, and strategic, companies can deliver 
sustained and consistent growth. 


As the CEO of Salesforce, which has more than 150,000 
customers, I meet with thousands of CEOs every year. In my own 
business as well as those of our customers, I witness how sales is 
being transformed. In this digital era, sales reps aren’t lugging 
around briefcases full of purchase orders—they are closing deals 
on their phones and tablets in real time. Companies are creating 
one-to-one journeys for their customers that traverse sales, service, 
and marketing. And every part of the selling process is more 
intelligent, data-rich, and quantifiable, allowing sales teams to 
connect with their customers in entirely new ways. 


Given the critical value of sales and how the digital revolution is 
transforming it, one would assume that business experts and 
business school professors would be cranking out reams of 
rigorous research and filling journals with insights on sales topics. 
Surprisingly, this is not the case. The topic of sales management is 
sadly underresearched, especially compared with the massive 
amount of material available in other business disciplines such as 
marketing, operations, or leadership. It’s incredible to consider 
that business students can earn an MBA without ever attending a 
class on sales. Top journals devote less space to sales than to other 
management areas, and few, in fact, recognize sales for the 
important management practice that it is. There has been no great 
business book that offers a comprehensive, scientifically grounded 
analysis of sales as a discipline today—until now. 


Sales Growth: Five Proven Strategies from the World’s Sales 
Leaders leverages the leading minds and data of McKinsey & 
Company to fill the gap in sales-management research. It puts 


sales management back where it belongs—at the center of 
management thinking about what makes businesses successful. 


McKinsey is a trusted adviser to the world’s leading businesses 
and institutions, and reading this book is like walking into a room 
where more than a hundred of the world’s sales leaders are openly 
sharing their perspectives on the most pressing issues they face. In 
addition to the stories and case studies woven through the text, 
there are exclusive interviews with sales visionaries from some of 
the very best sales organizations. 


From finding opportunities ahead of the competition to making the 
best use of multiple channels, boosting sales performance, and 
providing real sales leadership—this book covers all the bases. For 
each topic, the authors share insights, examples, and case studies 
that are instantly adaptable to any business. Readers gain access to 
McKinsey’s network to learn how other sales executives have 
found hidden pockets of growth in geographies and sectors where 
they thought they knew all the possible leads. They can see how 
sales leaders manage channel partners to represent their brands as 
well as their direct reps do. They can learn how to adjust their 
sales strategies to win in emerging markets or find the best way to 
develop sales DNA in their organization. 


In this second edition of Sales Growth, the authors have built on 
strong foundations with new research and additional interviews. 
The new edition also incorporates some of the changes in the field 
over the past few years, such as the impact on sales growth of 
increasing automation and outsourcing. But the underlying 
message of the book remains the same. Sales is both science and 
art, and the knowledge, research, and expertise in this book will 
help sales leaders make sense of what’s happening in the rapidly 
changing business world and equip them to build organizations 
positioned to succeed in the next decade and beyond. 


Marc Benioff 
Chairman and CEO 
Salesforce 


One of the pioneers of cloud computing, Marc Benioff 
founded Salesforce in 1999 with a vision to revolutionize the 
enterprise software world with new models for technology, 


business, corporate philanthropy, and management. Under 
his visionary leadership, Salesforce has grown from a 
groundbreaking idea into a Fortune 500 company and the 
number one customer relationship management platform. 
Salesforce has been ranked by Forbes as one of the world’s 
most innovative companies over the past several years, and 
by Fortune as the world’s most admired company in the 
software industry for three years in a row. 


Preface 


When we wrote the first edition of this book in 2012, we were 
confident we were breaking new ground. Nevertheless, we were 
still surprised by the overwhelming reaction from readers. While 
we were gratified by the 30,000 copies read by sales executives 
around the world and the countless social-media posts and 
extensive publishing attention, what struck us was how the 
conversations about the role of sales in driving above-market 
growth had reached a completely new level. 


This feedback and requests for more insights drove us to write a 
new edition, which is what you are holding now. What’s new? 
There are three entirely new chapters covering the role of presales, 
the benefits of marketing and sales collaboration, and a forward- 
looking view that reimagines what sales might look like in the 
years ahead. We have also made major updates to the chapters on 
digital channels, big data, direct sales, and channel partners to 
incorporate the latest trends and how they’ re affecting sales. In 
addition, throughout the book, we’ ve layered in new examples and 
data based on recent McKinsey surveys of buyers and sellers, and 
on conversations with many more market-beating sales leaders. 


For all the changes, this edition has remained close to its roots: a 
book for sales executives by sales executives. In that spirit, we 
have added 20 completely new interviews with sales leaders across 
many industries: from consumer goods to power generation, from 
financial services to high tech, and from manufacturing to 
logistics. These stories from the “front lines of sales growth” are 
rich with insights into how leading companies use the five sales 
strategies to deliver growth that beats the market. 


These case stories are not just illustrations of how you should 
think about sales management. They are proven strategies. 
Together, they comprise a roadmap to tangible top-line growth and 
bottom-line improvement. 


Few if any companies will tackle all five strategies covered in this 
book in one program. But we are convinced that the insights, 


examples, and lessons here can deliver significant growth. This 
book is a record of experimentation, of innovation, and often of 
courage. We trust it will provide you with a blueprint to pursue 
sustainable sales growth. 


Strategy 1 
Find Growth Before Your Competitors Do 


Chapter 1 
Look Ten Quarters Ahead 


For tomorrow belongs to the people who prepare for it today. 


—African proverb 


Back in 2009, the United States Congress spent weeks drafting the 
American Recovery and Reinvestment Act. Most companies 
simply followed the process, praying it would help kick-start sales 
that had been ravaged by the deep recession. But at one major 
high-tech equipment company, sales leaders weren’t waiting. They 
knew the legislation would create opportunities for them. They put 
together a dedicated team with a field sales leader to spearhead the 
stimulus program and made it a focus for the sales organization. 
This group was responsible for developing compelling offerings, 
finding target customers, and creating an investment plan. 


As soon as the outline of the bill came into focus, the group got 
busy planning how to exploit the potential that the new law would 
provide. They saw that the legislation called for grants and tax 
rebates to encourage healthcare providers to upgrade IT 
infrastructure and transition to electronic medical records. This 
infrastructure included products the company made. 


The sales group swung into action, quickly developing a tailored 
offering for hospitals over the first four to six weeks. This was not 
a case of working with product development to launch tailored 
products. There was no time. Instead, the group had to select the 
suite of products that best fit customers’ needs and that fell within 
the scope of the legislation. It also developed sales collateral that 
told hospitals exactly how to take advantage of the federal 
subsidies in the stimulus bill. The company quickly met with many 
hospitals and was able to secure multimillion-dollar deals within 
the first few weeks after the bill was passed. It was months ahead 
of its competitors. 


This is a prime example of forward-looking sales management, an 
important differentiator of top-performing sales organizations. 
Certainly, all sales leaders know that they should pay attention to 


what is happening in the wider world to anticipate changes that 
could turn into opportunities or threats. But the best follow the 
example of this company; they make trend analysis a formal part 
of the sales planning process and, as a result, are perfectly poised 
to capture the opportunities created by sudden changes in the 
environment. 


Turning the stimulus package into a coherent, on-the-ground 
program is just one example of capitalizing on a forward-looking 
view of the market. Another leading high-tech company’s sales 
leadership continuously monitors economics, consumer behavior, 
and other forces to identify two or three relevant trends each year, 
and then translates them into concrete sales programs. It develops 
cross-functional SWAT teams that work with customer account 
teams to educate customers on the nature of a trend and to sell 
them on its solution. These teams engage with potential clients 
over a Set period, explaining their reasoning and how the particular 
trend translates into a business impact. Customers valued this 
forward thinking and, as a result, favored partnering with the high- 
tech vendor as a way to get ahead of their rivals. 


Whether it’s ecobusiness or cloud computing, by linking sales 
activities with emerging trends the company has scored 
breakthrough wins at Fortune 500 customers. 


Based on our research and the discussions with the 200 sales 
executives we interviewed, it is clear that great companies do three 
interrelated things to capture the benefits of forward thinking: 


Sales leaders continuously monitor economics, consumer 


behavior, and other forces to identify two or three relevant 
trends each year. 


1. Surf the trends. Good sales leaders know how to hit 
monthly and annual sales targets. Great sales leaders tap into 
the big picture, watching for strategic openings in economic 
trends or changes in customer sectors and regions. They know 
these can be real opportunities. 


2. Invest ahead of demand. This might mean making a small 
investment in analytic capabilities or beefing up the number of 


frontline sales staff ahead of the emerging trend. 


3. Make it a way of life. Programs that successfully exploit 
emerging trends are not one-off flukes or lucky bets. Leading 
sales organizations have a built-in forward perspective and 
mechanisms to turn insights into action. 


Surf the Trends 


The high-tech equipment company reacted swiftly to a political 
change. But developments that create new selling opportunities 
can come from many sources: technology trends that change 
consumer shopping patterns or redefine business models, 
regulatory trends, or political trends (Table 1.1). To ride these 
trends, the best sales executives make it their business to know 
what is happening beyond their organizations, their customers, and 
their industries. 


Table 1.1 Great sales teams constantly scan the horizon for the 
next opportunity2 


Example trend Opportunities 


Technological Internet of Things: Use IoT data and 
estimated economic advanced analytics 


impact is $3.9 to generate sales 
trillion — $11.9 insights. 
trillion by 2025. 

Political Cybersecurity: The Offer products and 


US government has services with 
seta $16 billion __ increased security, 
budget for and emphasize these 
cybersecurity in features in value 
2016; the budget _ propositions. 
has been growing at 
an annual rate of 
24%. 

Geographical Emerging Invest sales 
markets: Expected resources in 
to expand by an growing markets to 
average of 4.7% establish incumbent 


annually from position. 
2012-25. 

Regulatory Carbon emission Go after customers 
reductions: ¢.g., most affected by 
EU targeting 40% regulatory changes. 
reduction by 2030. 


Knowledge is only one part of the equation, though. Top- 
performing sales organizations have the will and the means to 
translate macro-shifts into real top-line impact fast. Often, they are 
able to launch tactical, opportunistic sales programs that deliver 
differentiated growth in a challenging environment. 


For example, as the 2008 financial crisis unfolded, South Korean 
auto manufacturer Hyundai concluded that economic uncertainty 
would make consumers skittish about committing to major 
purchases such as cars. On January 2, 2009, the company launched 
the Hyundai Assurance Program, which allowed consumers to 
return their cars with no penalty if they lost their jobs or suffered 
any other involuntary loss of income. The program was free for the 
first 12 months after purchase, and there were no restrictions on 
types of customers. The company actually negotiated exclusive 
private-label use in the United States of a guarantee scheme 
provided by a Canadian company called Walkaway. 


In the immediate wake of the program’s announcement, 
automotive consumer-research organization Edmunds reported 
that “purchase intent shot up 15 percent ... and has remained at 7 
percent above its seasonal norm.” Such was the popularity of the 
offer that Hyundai augmented it with a limited-term offer to cover 
three months of payments while the customer looked for a job. 
Longer term, Hyundai became the only major car manufacturer to 
actually increase US sales in 2009, and research cited the 
Assurance Program as one of the major factors behind customers’ 
decision to buy a Hyundai.1 


Forward-looking sales management can be strategic as well as 
tactical. The first-mover advantage created by forward-looking 
sales plans drives sales in areas where competitors have yet to 
arrive. This enables the pioneer to build share and enjoy high 
margins, at least for a while. For example, a major IT company 
that we discuss in detail below has a forward-looking sales 


function whose sole purpose is to accelerate the acceptance of 
next-generation technology among early adopters to give the 
company an edge within a few years. 


As we have said, sales executives don’t just monitor economic 
trends; there are also megatrends such as climate change that 
create enormous challenges and opportunities across industries and 
markets. Of course, corporate strategists and marketing 
departments adjust their organization’s long-range positioning (in 
capabilities and products) to address needs created by these trends. 
But forward-looking sales departments also study how they can 
tap into changing consumer attitudes caused by such megatrends. 


A maker of heating and air-conditioning equipment, for example, 
realized that perceptions about climate change and sensitivity to 
energy prices already have a real impact on when and why 
consumers decide to buy new equipment. The company has 
developed a model that incorporates different scenarios for energy 
prices and other key drivers of energy demand. Each scenario 
includes implications for different types of customers, including 
each client’s likely demand and which products to highlight. 


For example, in a scenario with steeply increasing oil prices, more 
customers are expected to purchase heating systems based on 
alternative fuels or add modules to use solar energy. Those 
interdependencies have been modeled based on market and 
customer data. The results are translated into sales targets for 
different product groups and insights to guide sales force tactics 
and define incentives. The model is frequently updated to ensure it 
incorporates fresh data and thinking. There are also periodic reality 
checks to make sure that the program continues to reflect likely 
scenarios. This process allows the company to turn a very broad 
trend into practical insights for the sales team and gives it a leg up 
in a competitive marketplace. 


The first-mover advantage created by forward-looking sales 


plans drives sales in areas where competitors are yet to 
atrive. 


Invest Ahead of Demand 


Forward-looking sales programs also depend on access to 
resources: companies have to be willing to take risks now to get 
themselves out ahead, creating sales capacity long before the 
revenue will materialize (see sidebar “Reborn in the Cloud” for the 
story of Adobe Systems’ reinvention). 


Many sales executives we interviewed explicitly account for 
investment in new growth opportunities in their annual capacity 
planning processes. While this usually involves simply drawing 
territories and assigning customer lists to support growth 
initiatives, it can also include requests for dedicated resources to 
pursue new sources of long-term demand, particularly in emerging 
markets. Forty-five percent of the companies we interviewed 
conduct sales planning that goes beyond one year, and the level of 
investment can be high. More than two-thirds invest at least 4 
percent of their sales budget on activities supporting goals that are 
at least a year out—a significant commitment in an environment 
where sales leaders fight for each dollar of investment (Figure 1.1). 


Companies investing in goals more than 12 months away, percent 


100% = 309 

More than 10% 21 
6 to 10% 26 

4 to 5% 24 


1 to 3% 


Less than 1% 
Don’t invest beyond current year 


Figure 1.1 Companies are making meaningful investments in 
longer-term sales opportunities 


The ability to commit in advance helped one Asian auto company 
crack the Indian market. As it assessed India in the late 1990s, the 
prospects for success for foreign manufacturers were not clear-cut. 
There was little doubt that the nation’s rapidly expanding middle 
class would boost demand for cars, but tapping into that growth 
from the outside was not going to be simple. A big constraint was 


the need to develop the right distribution network, since many of 
the best dealers were already tied to existing local manufacturers. 


The conventional approach would be to piggyback on a local 
manufacturer’s network and partner with dealers in the largest 
cities first to gain presence quickly. This is the least expensive and 
fastest way to attack a new region. However, it had limited upside 
for the carmaker. The leading dealers tended to put their domestic 
brands first, and only dealers in the big cities could afford to 
support a second brand. Without real focus from dealers, the 
prospects of becoming a market leader were far from certain. 


This knowledge prompted the company to look further into the 
future. Although economic growth was concentrated in the largest 
cities now, it was undoubtedly spreading, and a new wave of 
middle-class Indians would arise in second- and third-tier cities in 
just a few years. A player that had a dealer network in place in 
those cities before demand materialized would be exceptionally 
well positioned. 


Many executives explicitly account for investment in new 


growth in the annual capacity planning. 


The sales leadership laid out a plan to sign up more than 110 
dedicated dealers across India, including in secondary cities. The 
plan involved recruiting two specific types of dealers: small 
independents and sellers of minor brands who were eager to 
expand. The company focused heavily on each dealer’s personal 
aspiration to grow and willingness to buy into a five-year vision. 
Beyond the largest cities, dealers would need to stay lean in the 
early years when demand would be low. This meant the owner 
would have to be flexible, operating with a small staff that would 
have to double up in management roles. In many cases, the owner 
would also have to act as a new- and used-car manager. Then, 
when demand started to grow, the dealers would need to scale up 
and invest. Recruiting dealers who fit this profile would be a sales 
project in itself. 


The first challenge, however, was building the conviction to 
bankroll this unorthodox approach. Complicating matters, the 
company had just one product suitable for the Indian market; 


others were in the pipeline but as much as two years away. 
However, the sales leaders believed that this distribution strategy 
would capture the full potential of the Indian market because the 
dealers would be fully focused on the brand, and the automaker 
would have an important first-mover advantage in smaller cities. 


The company also decided to offer subsidies to help dealers 
through the early years, arguing that the eventual sales volume and 
associated profits justified this up-front investment. The subsidy 
came in the form of incentives to help the dealer pay for its 
facilities and build new vehicle and parts inventory—expensive 
capital outlays required for adding a new brand. The incentives 
were calibrated to enable the dealer to break even in the early, lean 
years, but dealers certainly were not given a blank checkbook. 
Within two years, they were expected to be self-sustaining, and the 
vast majority achieved this based on the product lineup and their 
own entrepreneurial skills. 


Once the plan was approved, the second challenge was convincing 
more than 50 dealers to sign up with a foreign franchise. Although 
the targeted dealers didn’t have access to the top domestic brands, 
they were being courted by other car companies trying to enter 
India. What sealed the deal for many was the announcement that 
the Asian automaker would build a local production facility. This 
was an important differentiator, reinforcing the manufacturer’ s 
long-term commitment to the market. 


The results have been extraordinary and have fully justified the 
sales team’s vision. Within two years, the company introduced 
additional models and gained enough volume to withdraw the 
dealer subsidies and attract additional dealers. Within five years, 
the original network had doubled, and the company was in the top 
five for market share in India, and it enjoyed top-tier customer 
satisfaction. An above-average return on sales of 8 percent meant 
that the company had exceeded its initial sales investment many 
times over. 


Reborn in the Cloud 


Anticipating trends and thinking at least ten quarters 
ahead can take companies right outside their comfort 


zone. Adobe Systems saw the winds of change in time 
and made the radical transformation from a desktop 
application software company to a cloud computing 
company. There were bumps in the road, but the 
company’s stock price has more than tripled, overall 
revenue growth has climbed from single digits five 
years ago to double digits today, and recurring revenue 
has risen from 19 percent in 2011 to more than 70 
percent of total revenue today. 


Adobe’s initial model drove revenue growth by raising 
the selling price or moving people up to more 
expensive products. But times were changing. Cloud 
technologies made recurring-revenue models possible 
and made it easier to roll out product updates more 
frequently than every 18 months. This gave customers 
faster access to Adobe’s product innovations at a time 
of rapid advances in devices, browsers, mobile apps, 
and screen sizes. Then came the recession. Many of its 
peers already had recurring revenue streams and were 
weathering the storm better than Adobe, despite its high 
levels of customer satisfaction. The transition to the 
cloud seemed to be the right next step. 


It was a tough transition and not everyone was initially 
convinced that the risk was worth taking. “We spent 
hours knee-deep in Excel spreadsheets modeling this 
out. We literally covered the boardroom with pricing 
and unit models, and predictions for how quickly 
perpetual licenses would fall off and how quickly online 
subscriptions would ramp up,” explains CFO Mark 
Garrett. 


Having decided to act, the company prepared investors 
for a drop in revenue and earnings in 2012, and shifted 
analysts’ focus to the new metrics of the cloud business. 
As the switchover progressed, investors began asking 
about longer-term objectives, so Adobe projected the 
compound annual growth rate and earnings per share 
three years out. This longer-term outlook was a new 
concept for a company that had previously only given 
guidance one year out. 


Such a radical change of model required major 
investment across the company, not least in sales 
planning. On the product side alone, uptime, 
availability, disaster recovery, and security all became 
critical product components that had to be developed. 
The sales force and channel had to be compensated 
differently, and even the accounting organization had to 
change as it moved from billing three million customers 
a year to four million a month. 


Adobe’s vice president of business operations and 
strategy, Dan Cohen, recognizes the benefits of change. 
“Companies that simply stick to what has made them 
successful in the past leave themselves open to 
disruption. You have to take a fresh look at your 
products—and be willing to ‘burn the boats.’ 
Executives in every industry need to read the tea leaves 
and look at changes that are happening in their own or 
adjacent industries. Don’t wait until someone is 
disrupting your business to make any kind of necessary 
transformation. It will already be too late. It can be hard 
to catch up to others that have gotten the jump. It can 
feel risky to make this type of move, but once you 
recognize that the market will go in the new direction 
with or without you, there’s really no other choice.’’3 


Make It a Way of Life 


Such success stories are of little relevance if they are just a stroke 
of luck and can’t be replicated. From what we learned in our 
interviews, they are not. Sales executives make their own luck by 
developing the ability to peek around corners and consistently 
identify sales opportunities that may not materialize for 12 or 18 
months—or longer. 


How do these managers decide when to pounce on a tactical 
opportunity or commit in advance to investments in a market that 
will pay off years from now? The leaders we interviewed do not 
simply gamble on market movements; they have institutionalized a 
forward-looking approach. They do their homework and have a 


fact-based rationale for new initiatives and investments. And they 
have built a track record of success that gives them credibility in 
their organizations. 


There are many ways of generating this forward-looking view of 
the market, such as investing in the analysis of new trends and 
potential winning concepts, and encouraging customers to commit 
to new trends. Both require the right mind-set and a willingness to 
commit resources. 


Leaders do not simply gamble on market movements—they 


institutionalize a forward-looking approach. 


A contract manufacturing company that builds products for IT 
equipment makers has had great success with a dedicated trends- 
analysis function. It deploys a team of speculative market analysts 
whose job is to predict which hardware products will have 
meaningful volume in the next two to three years—and which 
potential client companies are likely to develop such products. 
That gives the company a perspective on its target customers a 
couple of years before they become large. 


The contract manufacturer uses several strategies to build these 
insights, including spending time with the venture-capital firms 
that fund new companies. It adheres to the simple strategy of 
following the money. It is a safe bet that a good proportion of the 
companies that receive significant rather than speculative 
investments from the venture-capital firms will end up as exactly 
the fast-growing companies the manufacturer is interested in. 


The manufacturer also speaks to customers about which emerging 
products and technologies it is pursuing, and it continuously 
evaluates the supply chains of its customers (and of its customers’ 
customers) for emerging sales targets. One of the outputs of this 
analysis is a list of small but fast-growing companies that may 
evolve into major users of contract-manufacturing capacity. The 
manufacturer then invests in building relationships with these 
companies to convert them into customers. The investment is 
essentially a subsidy—taking on a customer whose initial volume 
is too low to be economically attractive. Some of these emerging 
companies will never grow into marquee customers. A few, 


however, will become major players, and the manufacturer will 
have locked in a profitable order stream. In less than two years, 
this group was consistently able to deliver a 15 percent return on 
investment (ROI) by identifying new opportunities the company 
would otherwise have been unlikely to get. 


As we mentioned at the start of the chapter, one high-tech 
company has created a high-powered solutions unit that is 
dedicated to preparing major customers to commit early to new 
trends. The team is staffed with a mix of former consultants, 
professors, and respected industry leaders from high-potential 
market segments. Its task is to find ways to accelerate demand by 
influencing important decision makers to be early adopters. 


The ultimate goal is to help the company get customers to commit 
to investing in the next evolution of technology ahead of its 
competitors. So the group spends its time producing thought- 
provoking industry perspectives, quantifying the benefits of its 
offering for individual companies, and building relationships with 
influential company executives and government officials. The most 
compelling ideas can reduce adoption time for new technology and 
accelerate uptake in an entire customer segment or country. The 
company then benefits disproportionately, given that it already has 
a strong market position. 


Building and sustaining the capability to take a forward-looking 
view of the market is not easy. As we looked across all of these 
great sellers, two common characteristics emerged: the mind-set of 
sales leadership and resource commitment. Sales leaders must 
consistently monitor the macro-environment in search of sales 
opportunities. Even good sales leaders find this challenging, given 
the relentless pressure to hit near-term targets. This is why 
resource commitment is important. 


In other words, forward planning must be part of someone’s job 
description, not just part of top management’s lengthy to-do list. 
Sometimes, it falls within marketing but, in many cases, it is sales’ 
responsibility. The level of investment will vary depending on the 
company and its context. At the high end, we see formal 
operations such as the market-shaping team at the IT supplier. At 
the other end, forward-looking analysis is embedded into annual 
capacity planning. The most common arrangement is a small, 


centralized sales team whose responsibility is to scan opportunities 
and convert those it finds into tangible sales leads. Many 
companies that we see investing real resources ahead of demand 
are equally rigorous in taking costs out of sales. A conscious eye 
on where resources are no longer important creates the capacity to 
invest. 


Forward planning must be part of someone’s job 


description. 


Thinking three moves ahead is vital in any game and essential to 
sales growth. It does not come automatically, however. Companies 
have to follow the lead of the high-tech player we mentioned at the 
top, which spotted the multimillion-dollar opportunity of a big 
trend. They need to learn the lesson of the automaker and build 
their sales resources on the ground well ahead of time in order to 
end up among the market leaders. And like the manufacturer that 
analyzed its potential customers, they need to embed the concept 
of looking forward into the sales organization’s mind-set to 
guarantee that impressive 15 percent rate of return. EMC’s 
William J. Teuber, Jr. has certainly embraced these ideas, as has 
Karim Amin, from Siemens Power & Gas, as both explain in the 
interviews that follow this chapter. 


In the next chapter, we’ll see how top sales managers don’t just 
take a macroview of opportunities; they’re also able to turn the 
microscope onto their existing markets to find the untapped 
pockets of growth. 


Interview: William J. Teuber, Jr., EMC 
Vice-Chairman 


How do you anticipate megatrends such as 
cloud computing? 


We use a multipronged approach. We follow our 
cutting-edge customers closely to see what they are 


doing. We listen to our engineers—our innovation 
engine—to hear where they want to drive things. We 
have a sophisticated business-development team that 
monitors new company formation carefully. We work 
with research universities to discover which emerging 
technologies have potential commercial applications. 
Then we marry all that thinking with what our 
customers are thinking. Trends don’t appear clearly 
from any one source. They come into focus when you 
bring a mixture of perspectives together. 


How has your go-to-market model scaled up 
with your dramatic growth? 


It has scaled with our opportunity. We have learned to 
focus where our opportunity exists, both with current 
customers and outside our base. We identify 
opportunities by region and by customer, and we get 
very granular with irrefutable data to see where we can 
move the needle. Having that discipline gives us the 
ability to devise a plan to capture dramatic growth 
through our direct sales force as well as through 
channel partners. 


How do you reconcile the quarterly heartbeat of 
your sales organization with the need to invest 
ahead of demand to capture long-term 
opportunities? 


In a publicly traded company with a public report card 
every 90 days, you have to do both. In our international 
operations, we introduced a three-year sales planning 
process to get beyond the 90-day mentality of “How 
will I make my number this quarter?” We monitor how 
markets are going to develop and prioritize 
opportunities that will generate the best growth over the 
next four to eight quarters. We’ ve also created a Rapid 
Growth Markets Board made up of senior leaders who 
hold meetings in those markets and link back to the rest 
of the company, so people in product development can 
plan accordingly. 


You have almost doubled revenues in the past 
five years and are planning to grow faster than 
your markets. How do you sustain such growth? 


You have to have the right strategy and the right 
offering, and your sales organization has to 
communicate the benefits of that to the customer. In 
order to build our portfolio and market reach, we’ ve 
bought 35 companies over the last five years. Doing 
cross-company sales integration successfully is one of 
the hardest things to do. We’ve learned a lot from 
experience. 


Ultimately, you have to have the best people to execute 
your strategy. I’m betting my job on everyone who 
works for me. Therefore, I’m going to select the top 
people to represent our company in the marketplace. 
EMC has what I consider to be the gold standard of 
sales forces. There is an aura about it. To be in sales at 
EMC is a badge of honor. That’s why we attract and 
retain the right people—to make sure we have the best 
talent bench in our sales force. 


Interview: Karim Amin, Siemens 
CEO Global Sales, Power & Gas 


How do you balance the quarterly heartbeat of 
sales with a longer-term vision? 


I head a global sales organization for power generation 
that was formed recently from a fragmented business 
unit and a country-specific organization. We have 
undergone a lot of changes since this consolidation, and 
moving to a longer-term mind-set is an ongoing 
process. 


A quarterly perspective can be an organization’s 
Achilles’ heel because you can miss the chance to adapt 
and make the decisions that will deliver success three or 


four years down the line. My role is therefore geared 
toward anticipating trends and constantly adapting the 
organization to make it fit the ever-changing and 
complex landscape. Of course I also spend time on 
quarterly figures, but I have the privilege of seeing the 
bigger picture. I don’t have to take just a country, 
regional, specific product or business-line view. 


Seventy percent of my time is spent understanding why 
we are winning, why we are losing, and which 
customers are changing their buying behavior and why. 
This requires diagnostic tools—CRM systems—that are 
capable of correlating data points and building 
dashboards that help visualize them. Then, of course, I 
feed all this information back into the wider 
organization. This helps inform new products, R&D 
investment, new business models, etc. 


How do your sales operations support you since 
the consolidation? 


We're investing a lot in our sales operations to better 
inform and support our sales strategy. They’re able to 
do this by collating all the data from the market and 
running diagnostics using CRM tools to help reduce 
complexity and provide an overview of what is 
happening in the market. We see, for example, the 
impact of shifts in technology in the power-generation 
market. Customers are demanding more from OEMs 
than just big, efficient equipment. 


The sales operations are supported by two pillars: the 
CRM system and the skills of the core team, which 
brings the human factor to the diagnostics. From their 
output, we are able to adapt not just the sales 
organization but also the entire value chain. They’ ve 
helped clarify where we stand in terms of supply-chain 
efficiency or time to market, for example. In complex 
organizations such as Siemens, this is extremely 
beneficial. 


The new organization is definitely helping to define the 
market trends more effectively and faster. We have 


broken down some silos. For example, all our data from 
32 different countries and five different business units 
came in discrete “boxes.” You would need to open 50 
to 60 boxes just to understand what was happening, let 
alone what the business could look like in the future. 
Today, with the integrated sales force, we need to open 
only ten boxes to get that information. 


How do you help your team implement the new 
approach? 


Change is always tough, especially in an organization 
that stretches across so many countries and different 
disciplines. It all starts from a very clear message 
around why we need to change. When people really 
believe that change is necessary, and the reasons behind 
it are crystal clear, then implementation becomes a 
matter of how fast you do it and how smoothly. In our 
case, we spent almost a year getting the message across 
to more than 2,000 employees—not just about the new 
way we were structured but about the way we were 
thinking and the way we should be approaching 
customers, markets, and opportunities. 


We worked both bottom up and top down. Top down, 
we had a group putting in place very concrete KPIs to 
measure progress. It was a very structured approach. 
We agreed on the top five or six things we needed to 
focus on in the first hundred days, the second hundred, 
and the third hundred. The bottom-up part involved 
putting change agents in every corner of the 
organization. We had 60 to 70 of them, and we made it 
very clear to them that they were playing an important 
role in the future of the organization. They were part of 
our staff strategy meetings, and they received a lot of 
information about the why and the how of our change. 


Success will come from changing people’s mind-sets, 
and that’s very difficult to measure. You have to see 
them in pressure situations to see whether they stick 
with the new way of doing things or revert back to their 
old behavior. 


How do you tune your sales operating model for 
future growth? 


The sales operations team is definitely the glue that 
keeps everything in sync and that gives guidance for the 
future. In these early stages, we are setting up the 
architecture and the infrastructure to improve processes. 
We need to work on capability building and molding 
the organization, given our disparate backgrounds. The 
sales operations team’s task is to set up clear 
foundations for how we work, how we use the data- 
mining tools that we have, how we provide and receive 
information, and how we manage it efficiently. In the 
future, we expect the team to be a flagship learning 
organization. 


How important is all the process alignment for 
growth as well as for effectiveness and 
efficiency? 


It’s extremely important. We make an enormous effort 
to understand where the best opportunities are for us, 
and we have extensive knowledge across our markets 
on which customers are more likely to win projects, 
where the next hotspots will be, etc. This information is 
critical. We need to move from this being an individual 
effort—such as someone working really hard in North 
America to understand which project we should focus 
on—to a collective effort. We will have more impact by 
looking at opportunities globally, and then we can 
allocate resources appropriately or find new 
opportunities ourselves. 


Notes 
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European Commission. 
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Chapter 2 
Mine Growth beneath the Surface 


We shall not cease from exploration, 
and the end of all our exploring 

will be to arrive where we started 
and know the place for the first time. 


—T.S. Eliot 


The old cliché is that you can’t see the forest for the trees. In 
finding new sources of sales growth, the more relevant analogy is 
the reverse: by looking at the forest of average data, it’s easy to 
miss where growth truly lies. For example, it is widely known that 
US manufacturing is in a state of decline. In 2008 alone, 
manufacturing GDP fell by $44 billion. But if you disaggregate 
that number, you will find that there were healthy pockets of 
growth that amounted to almost $32 billion—four times India’s 
total growth that year.1 The hidden pockets of growth in your 
industry may lie in your own backyard. 


In the previous chapter, we showed how sales leaders can get 
ahead of competitors by capturing growth based on trends and 
investing ahead of demand. This chapter takes a look at sales 
executives who unearthed growth by undertaking micro-market 
analysis, identifying which markets have the highest growth 
potential, and aligning their resources to capture them. 


A global chemicals and services provider increased the growth rate 
of new accounts from 15 percent to 25 percent in just one year. 
The big breakthrough, a sales executive told us, was adopting a 
more granular view of the market. Instead of looking at current 
sales by region, as it had always done, the company developed a 
new and far more revealing view by examining share within 
customer industry sectors within specific US counties. This deeper 
level of analysis revealed that although the company had 20 
percent of the overall market, it had up to 60 percent in some 
micro-markets, while in others, including some of the fastest- 
growing segments, its share was as low as 10 percent. 


Sales leaders used this insight to turn the planning process on its 
head. Instead of relying solely on historical data to allocate 
resources, they included forward-looking opportunity data at a 
much finer level of analysis. They adjusted how the sales force 
was deployed to exploit the growth opportunities and ensured that 
reps were equipped to win in the opportunity hot spots they had 
discovered. 


The sales leaders we interviewed across a range of sectors agreed 
that taking this sort of granular approach to growth is essential in 
deciding where to compete and in translating market insights into 
actions. The most successful sales leaders were extremely 
proactive in mining the growth that lay right beneath their feet in 
what seemed to be mature markets. Many have delivered 
impressive results thanks to this micro-market approach to growth, 
even under the strain of the recent financial crisis. At the core of 
this approach to find growth ahead of competition, leading sales 
organizations do three things: 


1. Find the pockets of growth. Using micro-market analysis, 
companies can identify where opportunity lies at a very 
granular level based on a combination of market 
characteristics, including competitive intensity and 
market attractiveness. 


2. Look beyond sales to mine growth. To maximize the 
benefits of micro-markets, leading organizations recognize 
they need to involve functions beyond sales. 


3. Keep it easy for the sales team. Micro-market strategies 
by their very nature are heavy on the analytics, so it’s 
important that sales teams on the ground don’t get bogged 
down by the detail and can simply harness the information in 
the most effective way. 


The company had 20 percent of the overall market but only 


10 percent in some of the fastest-growing segments. 


Find the Pockets of Growth 


Granularity is a word traditionally used more by scientists than 
sales leaders, yet it cropped up time and again in our 
conversations. Companies that have capitalized on micro-markets 
have taken a geological hammer to all their market and customer 
data; they break larger markets down into much smaller units, 
where the opportunities—prospects, new customer segments, or 
micro-segments—can be assessed in detail. 


Portugal Telecom has wielded this hammer in several key markets, 
including Brazil. Former CEO Zeinal Bava explained in 2011: “To 
me, there’s no such thing as an effective countrywide strategy. We 
break the country down into customer segments and then look at 
different geographies. Sao Paulo city is very different from Sao 
Paulo state, for example.... You have to walk away from the 
averages and map out the markets. If you are the leader in a 
specific market, it might be sufficient to offer customers one month 
[subscription] for free. If you’re number four, you might have to 
give them three months. When we rolled out 3G, we started in 
areas where the average revenue per user and spectrum availability 
supported the business case and service quality underlying the 
investment.”2 


It quickly becomes clear that a broad-brush approach will not lead 
to the most lucrative hot spots and could leave you wasting 
resources where growth is significantly below average. Leading 
companies are taking differentiated approaches to driving revenue 
growth based on this type of granular information. 


In Europe, a consumer telecommunications company reexamined 
its 15 sales regions and split them into approximately 500 micro- 
markets based on a variety of characteristics such as shopper 
population density and store catchment areas. Sales leaders were 
surprised to see that when viewed at this level of detail, these 
markets actually varied by a factor of four in terms of shopping 
activity, economic growth, and wealth. Focusing the microscope 
on its store penetration in each micro-market and looking at the 
relative share of stores compared to competitors showed similarly 
wide variations. 


It became apparent that there were deep pockets of opportunity in 
places with attractive populations and limited competition, but the 
company did not have the right store footprint or formats to access 


this untapped demand. There were also places where competition 
was intense but there were fewer unserved customers than the 
company had initially believed. It had treated many of these 
markets in similar ways due to the lack of granular, micro-level 
segmentation. The head of channels realized quickly that it was 
time for a much more differentiated approach if the company was 
to grow revenue profitably. 


The company aggregated its 500 micro-markets into four 
categories. In the most underserved markets with the lowest 
density of retail stores (both its own and those of competitors) the 
company focused on developing different store formats to make 
store economics more attractive and establish a foothold before its 
competitors. Ultimately, the telecommunications company saw 5 
to 10 percent more in-store visits by optimizing its store footprint. 
It also shaved total store costs by 5 percent by eliminating, 
resizing, or refocusing less profitable locations. 


A broad-brush approach will not lead you to the most 


lucrative hot spots. 


The chemicals and services company we mentioned at the start of 
the chapter used a four-step approach to finding pockets of growth. 
First, it created an opportunity map, which is the foundation of 
micro-market strategy. It defined the size of the micro-markets at a 
district level by matching administrative counties with reps’ 
typical 25-mile territory radius; this typically resulted in coverage 
of four or five counties. Then, the company determined the growth 
potential based on a list of 15 drivers, using industry knowledge as 
well as interviews with customers and reps. Drivers included cost 
of input, cost of capital, local demographics, etc. The company 
measured the impact of each driver by analyzing how it had 
affected growth historically. Third, the company estimated market 
share in each market and what lay behind market-share differences 
between markets, which included drivers such as rep coverage, 
pricing by channel and product, and marketing spend. Finally, 
sales leaders prioritized the growth pockets based on opportunity 
for growth. It realized that 60 percent of the fastest-growing 
counties had inadequate rep coverage, while there were slow- 
growth territories that were over-resourced. 


The company rapidly reallocated resources between territories and 
focused on those with the most growth potential (Figure 2.1). The 
head of sales then translated the micro-market insights into 
specific sales leads and the results were impressive: a tenfold 
increase in prospects in some micro-markets and a narrowing 
down of realistic prospects in others. Figure 2.2 shows the scale of 
the variation.3 In industries I to N, for example, the company 
calculated that there was an enormous missed opportunity, 
whereas industries A to D were already close to their full potential. 
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Figure 2.1 Micro-market analysis reveals pockets of growth 
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Figure 2.2 Micro-market lens fills the pipeline with 
otherwise hidden opportunities 


Look beyond Sales 


Translating detailed analysis into insights is not a novel idea in 
itself. Nor is it sufficient for capturing micro-market growth ahead 
of competition. What turns insights into sales is how the front line 
is managed in the micro-market. The sales executives we 
interviewed stressed the need for appropriate resource allocation 
and actionable tactics for sales teams or retail stores to fully 
exploit the new opportunities. 


These sales executives also work very closely with other parts of 
the organization to capture the most lucrative customer 
opportunities in micro-markets. This means realigning sales, 
marketing, and sometimes even noncommercial resources such as 
customer service or supply chain. Of course, not all resource 
allocation decisions are at the discretion of the head of sales, so 
cross-functional collaboration is critical to extract the full value of 
the micro-market pockets of growth. 


Marketing plays a substantial role both in generating micro-market 


insights and in applying them in the field. For example, an Asian 
telecommunications company discovered that about 20 percent of 
its marketing budget was being spent in markets with the lowest 
lifetime customer value. The company reallocated its marketing 
budget to the most lucrative part of its markets, which represented 
more than two-thirds of its opportunity. It did not stop there. It also 
recalibrated its customer acquisition goals. Targets were reset at 
the micro-market level based on the market potential rather than 
being spread equally across all markets. The result: targets rose 10 
percent—and were met. What made this initiative so successful 
was the active collaboration of the marketing, sales, and finance 
groups in the pursuit of a clear, overarching goal. 


The executives we talked to believe that assigning resources from 
their own sales organization based on previous demand patterns is 
quite literally yesterday’s game. At the chemicals and services 
company, one sales rep spent more than half her time 200 miles 
from her home office, even though only a quarter of her region’s 
opportunity sat there. This was purely because sales territories had 
been assigned according to historical performance rather than on 
growth prospects. After going through the micro-market analysis, 
the company realized the mismatch. Now, the rep spends 75 
percent of her time in an area where 75 percent of the opportunity 
exists—within 50 miles of her office (Figure 2.3).4 


Chemicals example, percent 


District A 
200 miles from rep office 


District B 
50 miles from rep office 


Total Sales-rep time Sales-rep time 
opportunity spent—before spent—after 


Figure 2.3 Redesigned territories better match rep time with 
opportunity 


This might sound simple, but making this transition required 
painstaking work. Dedicated analysts were required to create 
opportunity maps for every sales rep in the company and to 
identify accounts for reallocation. There was of course a very real 
risk that the company could lose accounts that had deep 
relationships with reps being reassigned. Therefore, it designed 
detailed action plans to reduce attrition for each migrated account. 
The entire process took about six months, but reps now spend 
more time selling and less time behind the wheel. 


Some companies have used nontraditional sales techniques to 
exploit new micro-segments. One European integrated 
telecommunications provider saw a 35 percent increase in call 
center revenue after just six weeks of actively turning inbound 
service calls into sales. By analyzing customer data at a very 
detailed level and developing tailored value propositions, its 
customer service agents were able to make extremely targeted 
pitches when customers rang up for general service support 
(although sales were not attempted if the customer was 
complaining). Companies from the United States and Canada have 
seen similar results. 


Keep It Easy for the Sales Team 


Sales teams have neither the time nor inclination to delve into the 
data or worry about cross-functional resource allocation. For the 
micro-market approach to work, complexity must be minimized— 
the sales team needs simple and effective insights and tools. 


A North American logistics company had an overall goal to 
increase prices by 3 percent annually, but it knew that wide 
variation in growth and competitive intensity across its markets 
might make this difficult to pull off. To ensure it met this target, it 
developed a detailed micro-market pricing scheme and provided 
simple rules, based on the competitive dynamics of each segment: 
reps in high-growth markets were expected to raise prices and 
grow faster, and those in declining markets were allowed to reduce 
prices to prevent existing customers from leaving. These markets 
were identified at the city and zip-code level, and tailored 
strategies were developed by line of business, customer occasion, 
and customer segment. 


This new, simple approach worked well. In prior years, sales 
teams had always been in the dark as to how prices were set. Now, 
they could easily understand what was driving the differences, and 
they embraced the new concept with great enthusiasm. In the past, 
sales reps had always complained about directives from on high, 
but now they were actively asking for higher prices for specific 
customers. The new approach also made performance management 
easier as reps could now accept that local market characteristics 
were being taken into account and they could be benchmarked 
against peers from similar markets. 


A cargo airline developed a complex micro-market strategy to 
categorize customers based on flight/space availability and 
demand. Although the airline realized that demand varied by time 
of day, day of the week (for example, shipping fresh sea bass from 
Italy on a Wednesday for weekend consumption in New York), 
and week of the year, (for example, shipping flowers the week 
before Valentine’s Day), it lacked a systematic way to capture the 
information to inform daily decisions regarding key accounts, such 
as how much capacity to allocate to each customer. The airline’s 
new customer-categorization model essentially recognized which 
customers contributed more to challenging micro-markets and 
rewarded them accordingly. 


The impact of this analysis was tremendous. It helped the 
company identify opportunities for different negotiation strategies, 
including providing space on flights on routes with high demand 
while also raising prices, and asking for higher-volume 
commitments for flights on lower-demand routes. Given the 
dynamics of the cargo market, which is very susceptible to 
changes in flight itineraries and shifts in customers’ own supply 
chains, this became a very complex model. 


For the micro-market approach to work, complexity must 


be minimized. 


To make it easy for the sales force, the company developed a 
simple performance dashboard for sales teams to manage pricing 
and volume negotiations with large customers by route on a daily 
basis. The dashboard includes critical information, such as whether 


the specific flight is overbooked or not, as well as information on 
the weekly itineraries of the airline and its competitors. The sales 
manager holds weekly sales-strategy discussions with each rep to 
ensure they are always well placed to achieve the desired 
outcomes. It took six months to set this up, and during this time, 
the company used more manual methods to drive results to ensure 
it was not missing any opportunities. This effort generated a share 
of wallet as high as 20 percent with key customers. 


Micro-market strategies give sales leaders a powerful way to find 
growth ahead of their competitors. Next, Gil Steyaert from adidas 
explains how focusing on overlooked pockets of growth in the 
company’s core products and markets has helped keep the brand at 
the forefront of its sector. Pioneer Hi-Bred has been using the 
micro-market approach for a few years and Alejandro Munoz 
explains more about how the agribusiness has benefited from 
going granular. 


This granular approach to growth served the telecommunications 
company we discussed earlier exceptionally well, enabling it to 
attract more customers and cut overall costs. Deconstructing the 
averages meant realigning sales capacity with the reality on the 
ground for the chemicals company—with the additional benefit of 
a better quality of life for its direct sales force. Meanwhile, the 
cargo airline understood that the devil was in the detail as it 
grappled with specific time slots, products, and markets to 
maximize capacity on flights and improve its negotiating power; 
yet its real success came in making all this manageable for the 
front line. 


There is so much data to play with today that sales leaders could 
easily be overwhelmed by the volume, the variety of sources, and 
the analyses needed to make it useful. In the next chapter, we look 
in more detail at how companies can use this ‘big data’ to drive 
sales growth. 


Interview: Gil Steyaert, adidas 


Managing Director Western Europe 


Which markets do you see growth coming from 
today? 


There is underlying growth in markets such as China or 
Latin America, but our core regions and our core 
businesses are growing extremely well. We have strong 
distribution and a powerful brand in Europe that’s 
operating across all channels and we have good 
penetration. It’s true that we’re likely to see less organic 
growth in the core, and there’s less potential for market- 
share gains, but actually it’s where we’re enjoying the 
biggest growth. 


Mature markets have greater purchasing power, so 
companies with strong brand awareness, like adidas, 
can capitalize on this by bringing innovation and new 
products to market. This might take the form of a new 
pair of shoes, or a new technology, or merchandising 
for the Olympic Games—all these create new 
opportunities for existing customers to repurchase and 
for new customers to find us and become loyal. 


Is mid-term growth, therefore, a combination of 
location, product, and innovation? 


My formula for growth is simpler than that: every day, 
somebody has to buy a product that he or she didn’t buy 
before. But that person needs a reason to buy, so you 
have to bring something new in order to attract them. 
“Something new” could be a lower price, it could be an 
improved sales pitch, it could be an innovative idea, or 
it could be a product that taps into a new trend. Our job 
is to keep coming up with these new reasons for 
customers to buy every single day. 


How much of your sales growth is driven by 
branding activities such as club sponsorship 
versus trying to predict next year’s winning 
shoe color? 


Sales directly linked to a franchise help reinforce our 
credibility in the market. There’s no doubt that we 
benefit by being attached to a successful club or to a 


player that’s a hero to tens of thousands of fans. But it’s 
still our core products that deliver the most growth. For 
example, the biggest seller today is the Superstar, one 
of our long-standing iconic shoes. Of course we seek 
growth in everything we bring to market, but if you can 
rejuvenate and innovate around your core products, 
then you enjoy a far better return on investment. 


How do you decide what to push where? 


In some industries, sales are very predictable. You buy 
razor blades because you need to shave every day. Ina 
business like ours, where sales are driven by fashion or 
by impulse purchase, you have to bring products to 
market that are exciting to customers rather than a 
necessary purchase. How do we understand what’s 
going to be exciting? We don’t have a crystal ball, but 
of course we look at trends. There are macro trends, 
such as the rise in consumers’ awareness of staying 
healthy, or the fact that more women are taking up 
exercise, or the erosion of the formal work 
environment, which allows for more casual dressing. 
But these trends don’t automatically translate into a 
particular shoe design or a specific color. That’s where 
we need the flourish of creativity that creates products 
that are so desirable that they drive growth themselves. 


How do you drive growth from a trend like 
exercise? 


If we take running, for example, we’re not just 
providing products that runners want to buy, we’re 
participating in the trend itself. We help feed its growth 
through our advertising, through our communication 
around running, and through the technologies we 
develop. It’s a little bit of a chicken-and-egg situation; 
it’s a long-term external trend, but we support the trend 
as well as benefit from it. 


How has your growth strategy changed over the 
past five years? 


The biggest change has been in distribution. There’s 


been a polarization: so many big players have 
consolidated, but at the other end there’s an expanding 
number of small, specialist, fashion-focused retailers. 
We have also added our own stores, which is more 
about reinforcing our branding. Online distribution 
matters too, of course, but it’s evolutionary, not 
revolutionary, in an industry like ours. I think we’re a 
long way from people ordering an entire wardrobe of 
clothes and then returning 95 percent of them when 
they don’t fit or they change their mind. Maybe we’ Il 
reach that stage one day, but we’re not there yet. 


How do you embed the sales growth skills in the 
organization? 


Although I don’t believe that growth can be predicted 
easily in our industry, it’s still essential to have a plan 
in terms of which channels, markets, and categories will 
deliver growth. It will not be exact, but you need to 
have the plan in order to ensure you have the 
capabilities. We’re building internal capabilities so we 
can work to a faster innovation cycle, reduce the time to 
market, and read consumer reactions to new product 
launches. This speed to market drives sales growth—we 
see it in the fast-fashion sector where companies launch 
more and more collections at lower price, which in turn 
drives new purchases. 


With these capabilities in place, colleagues are 
constantly going to be coming up with ideas and 
business cases, and some of these will have merit and 
be worth pursuing. But the more we look into it, the 
more we believe that we must reinforce the core 
markets, the core categories, and the core channels to 
make sure that’s where we overinvest to deliver growth. 


Finally, execution is also critical. Not only does the 
customer have to see something new every day, he or 
she has to like it. It’s a tough market, but you will have 
a good chance if your innovation is brilliantly marketed 
with arresting imagery, is in the right place on the shop 
floor, and captures the customer’s imagination. You can 


have all the growth strategies in the world, but it’s the 
quality of execution that really delivers your best 
chance to grow. 


Interview: Alejandro Munoz, Pioneer Hi-Bred 
Vice President, Global Commercial Business 


How do you find hot spots of growth? 


We started using the micro-market approach a few 
years ago in North America. We started to add external 
data on competitive intelligence and market research as 
well as feedback from the field teams to our overall 
sales and marketing data. The effect was amazing. We 
went from using North American averages to granular 
insights that we would never have seen otherwise. This 
micro-level of understanding of the size and nature of 
the opportunity meant we could manage our geography 
in a much more differentiated way. We evolved from a 
monolithic North American structure to initially four 
and then seven business units that have a lot of 
autonomy. We also increased our sales areas from 20 to 
more than 40 to allow for a more differentiated way of 
managing the field. 


What has been the impact of the new approach? 


We have been able to increase our market share after 13 
consecutive years of market share loss before the 
micro-market approach. Over the following three to 
four years, we won back share in our two core product 
lines, more than five percentage points of share in corn 
and more than ten points in soy beans. 


How do you align your resources to these hot 
spots? 


Once we have a handle on the opportunities at the 
micro-market level, we prioritize them and invest 
accordingly. This means each area takes a different 


medicine. The big change from the past is that from 
having averages that hid market realities we can now 
respond much better. Overall, we increased our number 
of customer-facing resources by a third. 


How do you embed the micro-market approach 
in your company? 


You have to commit to it. This granular view is really a 
new way of thinking. If you are not ready to deal with 
the complexity, then don’t even start. You need a clear 
understanding of the level of detail you can cope with. 
If you get too detailed, you get tangled up in the weeds. 
Our approach differs by market; the concepts are the 
same, but the details vary. For example, the Northeast 
has a lot of small dairy farms, and the opportunity there 
is as different from that in the US corn belt as the North 
American opportunity in total differs from that in 
China. 


How do you make this approach easy for every 
sales rep? 


You need to end up with a very short list of what you 
ask reps to contribute in terms of data so you don’t eat 
into their time. In terms of rolling out the different 
approaches, we make sure we have a clear, consistent 
message. And we’ve found you have to repeat it many 
different times and in many different settings. Keep it 
easy so people can get their heads around it, and it takes 
time for it to become part of the company’s DNA. In 
our case, it took some years to move from it being an 
interesting concept to one that guided how we run our 
commercial operations, how we invest against 
opportunities, and how we deploy sales and marketing 
tactics against those opportunities. 


Notes 


1 US Bureau of Economics; Moody’s Economy.com. 


2 “Interview with Zeinal Bava,” McKinsey Quarterly, April 
2011. 


3 Company analysis. 


4 Company analysis. 


Chapter 3 
Find Big Growth in Big Data 


Comparing the capacity of computers to the capacity of the 
human brain, I’ve often wondered, where does our success 
come from? The answer is synthesis, the ability to combine 
creativity and calculation, art and science ... 


—Garry Kasparov 


If you are still wondering how big data can help your sales 
organization, you have some catching up to do. As a recent darling 
of the business world, big data is a term that’s been so overused 
that it’s beginning to wear out its welcome. Yet we’re finding that 
only now is the promise of big data catching up to its own hype. 
Take customer analytics, which relies on the ability to process 
massive amounts of data. Companies that make extensive use of 
customer analytics have profit improvements that are 126 percent 
higher than their competitors’. When it comes to sales 
improvements, the difference is even larger: 131 percent.1 


What does big data mean for sales management? It is a way to 
move beyond the traditional customer relationship management 
(CRM) tools and can help with micro-segmentation, sentiment 
analysis, customizing cross-selling, and—with the rise of 
smartphones and the Internet of Things—location-based selling 
and other novel sales opportunities. 


The example of a European retail bank helps explain how big data 
can boost sales effectiveness. It began with the appointment of a 
new head of sales, who was recruited from a bank that had already 
discovered how to use fine-grained data and rigorous analysis to 
build competitive advantage. In her new role, she saw that 
financial advisers in the bank’s branches did not have the right 
information at their fingertips to sell new products and services 
effectively to customers. Most branches preferred local data to 
identify leads, placing little value in reports from the head office. 
Worse, nobody in sales had access to the broader transaction, 
socioeconomic, or behavioral data that would improve success 
rates. The bank had only basic propensity models for upselling and 


cross-selling campaigns. 


Having led the investment in big data in her previous job, she 
wasted no time lobbying for a major commitment to the new 
technology. In two years, the number of qualified referrals and 
leads fed to branches doubled; account balances rose almost 50 
percent, and customer-satisfaction scores were up. In total, the 
bank saw a 5 percent lift in revenue beyond growth rates in its 
market. 


To get to those results, the head of sales doubled down on big data. 
She asked her team to develop a database that provided a complete 
picture of the customer, using both bank data, such as transaction 
history, and external information, such as credit scoring. Using 
advanced modeling, some competing analytical models, and even 
experimentation, the bank created a clear set of guidelines and 
leads for the front line. The analysis provided insights such as that 
customers are more likely to buy a specific product if they have 
just received a bonus or are more likely to buy product B after 
buying product A. The bank also modified frontline tools, so that, 
for example, a financial adviser now sees a specific offer on his 
screen for the customer sitting across the desk. The front line also 
received new scripts that were refined through big data analysis. 
Rather than using brainstorming or guesswork, the bank conducted 
extensive testing of different scripts and analyzed the results to 
determine the most effective ones. As we will see later, the leaders 
in the use of big data leave little to chance—with so much data and 
such powerful tools at hand, there is no reason to rely on intuition 
alone. 


Leaders in big data have so much insight and such powerful 


tools there is no reason to rely on intuition alone. 


This data-driven transformation helped turn the bank into a much 
nimbler business. The head of sales made enormous investments in 
collecting, integrating, and analyzing data, and committed to 
costly real-world experiments. She hired a chief data scientist from 
an online marketing company to lead data and analytics and 
created a small team that became a company-wide resource. Then 
the head of sales and the senior data leader worked with the CIO to 


make targeted technology investments that allowed the bank to 
handle data from multiple sources and in various forms, both 
structured (for example, transactional data) and unstructured (for 
example, text from news stories or blog posts). 


What Do We Mean by Big Data? 


When we talk about big data, we are not talking about 
regular data sets that companies have in their CRM 
databases. Those databases are already large (the 
average US company with more than 1,000 employees 
stores more data than is contained in the US Library of 
Congress).2 We are talking about data sets that combine 
data from the company, its channel partners and 
suppliers, its customers (for example, clickstream 
patterns, searches, social-network conversations, 
location data), and even from external data suppliers 
(for example, weather forecasts, demographic data). 
The size and complexity of these data sets are beyond 
the ability of typical database software tools to capture, 
store, manage, and analyze. There is no standard 
definition—big data could range from a few dozen 
terabytes to multiple petabytes (thousands of terabytes). 
To give a sense of scale, it would take all the paper 
made from 50,000 trees to print a terabyte of text. Nor 
is big data all about size; other characteristics include 
that it is collected from multiple sources, in multiple 
forms (numbers, text in defined fields, but also free- 
form text, images, videos, etc.), and that it is 
increasingly real-time. 


By constantly testing, bundling, synthesizing, and making 
information instantly available across the organization—from 
branches to the head of sales—the bank managed to outsell 
competitors. Just as importantly, the head of sales established a 
new culture. The sales team started to think more analytically; they 
understood that if they had a hunch about what would work, they 
could test it first and make sure. 


Our interviews with leading sales executives show that businesses 
have a major opportunity to turn data into revenue. They also 
reveal that companies need to overcome considerable hurdles if 
they are to capture big data’s full potential. The first of these is the 
scarcity of the necessary analytical and managerial talent. 


Many leading-edge companies already use big data as an engine of 
growth. Powerful data strengthens their ability to outperform their 

peers; simply put, mastering data is mission critical. In looking for 
growth from big data, three ideas are particularly important: 


1. Harvest every source of big data. Create opportunities for 
customers to provide more data, partner with external 
providers, and generate insights through advanced analytics 
and experimentation. 


2. Get personal in selling. Use sophisticated micro- 
segmentation and personalization analytics to create tailored 
selling propositions and approaches that precisely meet buyers’ 
needs. 


3. Put big data at the heart of sales. Make data availability, 
scientific investigation of growth opportunities, and decisions 
based on big data cornerstones of both sales strategy and sales 
culture to develop a competitive advantage. 


Harvest Every Source of Big Data 


There is valuable insight and competitive advantage to be gleaned 
from the most surprising sources. Google found it in the color of 
type. A marketing executive at Google noticed that the paid links 
that showed up in search results were a different shade of blue on 
Google search than on Google’s e-mail software Gmail. The 
marketing director decided to test which shade of blue would 
maximize users’ click-through rate on the ads. His team tested 40 
different shades, covering the entire spectrum of blue, on 1 percent 
of Google’s web pages and compared them to a control group. It 
found that users preferred a blue shade that had less green and 
more purple in it. The change was made across the board and 
Google netted an additional $200 million in revenues.3 


Several leading-edge sales executives told us that they are 


investing in ways to harvest insights from social media using big- 
data analysis techniques. By listening to the chatter about their 
products, their competitors, and the concerns of consumers, these 
companies say they get much higher-quality input than from 
surveys alone because survey questions do not always elicit full 
responses or anticipate sudden changes in sentiment. 


This sentiment analysis of millions of social-media messages helps 
inform a variety of business decisions. For example, retailers can 
use sentiment analysis to gauge the response to sales campaigns in 
real time and then adjust course accordingly. Understanding the 
sentiments expressed in social media is critical because consumers 
rely increasingly on peer recommendations to make purchasing 
decisions. A variety of tools and service providers has emerged to 
monitor and respond to online consumer behavior and choices in 
real time. These companies help sales and marketing organizations 
make sense of the social media data deluge by filtering customer 
(and perhaps even more importantly, noncustomer) desires and 
behaviors to identify valid sales opportunities. 


When a health- and beauty-products company asked parents what 
their biggest concerns were around diapers, more than two-thirds 
said they wanted environmentally friendly products. This sounded 
reasonable except that the head of sales was hearing something 
different from her retail clients and some consumers. With this big- 
data mind-set that sees the value in multiple sources of 
information, she insisted the marketing team take a closer look at 
what consumers were actually saying online when they were not 
prompted by a questionnaire. The conversations on various social 
media platforms revealed that the terms that most often cropped up 
in conversations about the company’s diapers were actually 
“organic” and “diaper rash.” The company reacted quickly to 
address concerns about diaper rash. It also highlighted the healthy, 
natural aspects of the product across all its communications, and 
trained its sales force to use these social-media insights to gain 
more shelf space with retailers. 


The ability to capture and use customer data also makes 
customization more practical, even for mass merchandisers. Nike, 
for example, set up NikeID.com, which lets customers design their 
own footwear, clothing, and equipment, choosing the material, 
color, style, and size. Customers could even add their own icon or 


other custom branding. This lets Nike engage its customers 
directly and offer personalized—and often higher-margin— 
products. Anybody who has visited the NikeID site or seen 
consumers ordering custom products at one of its flagship stores 
knows how addictive and successful this service is. Nike also uses 
customer data to sift through the billions of possible permutations 
and choices to analyze its customer base and provide the basis for 
its next product designs. The company has found a way to marry 
great customer experience with gathering data about customer 
tastes and preferences. 


Nike has found a way to marry great customer experience 


with gathering data about customer preferences. 


Another source of big data in retail businesses is in-store behavior 
data. Recent innovations have enabled retailers to track customers’ 
shopping patterns (for example, footpath and time spent in 
different parts of a store), drawing real-time location data from 
smartphone applications such as Shopkick. They also gather data 
from shopping cart transponders and monitor mobile-phone 
locations within stores. Some retailers use sophisticated image- 
analysis software connected to their video surveillance cameras to 
track in-store traffic patterns and consumer behavior. They use this 
data to improve store layout, design promotions, and adjust the 
product mix. 


McDonald’s can now track customer interactions, in-store traffic, 
flow through its drive-through lanes, and ordering patterns, using 
point-of-sale data, video, and sensors. Based on this data, 
researchers model the impact of variations in menus, restaurant 
design, and training, among other things, on productivity and 
sales. 


Some of the most important insights can be derived only when 
proprietary data are combined with external data. These external 
sources could include data brokers (organizations that collect and 
resell data from various sources), business partners (such as 
resellers or third-party dealers), or customers themselves beyond 
their interactions with the company itself—such as visited 
websites, social-media posts, or location data. 


A supplier’s big data capabilities will become part of its 


competitive advantage when building relationships with 
sales partners. 


Often, gaining access to data from partners and other outside 
sources requires new kinds of relationships; no one wants to give 
up something of value for nothing. Procter & Gamble’s former 
CEO Robert McDonald has said his goal is to make P&G “the 
world’s most technologically enabled company.” In forging 
relationships with partners and other organizations, he notes that 
“data becomes part of the currency for the relationship. When we 
do joint business planning, getting data becomes a big part of the 
value for us, and it’s a big part of how we work together. We have 
analytic capabilities that many retailers don’t have, so often we 
can use the data to help them decide how to merchandise or market 
their business in a positive way.’’4 In other words, a supplier’s big- 
data capabilities will become part of its competitive advantage 
when building relationships with selling partners. 


Of course it is not enough simply to gather the data. Sales leaders 
need creative alchemists to spin the data into sales gold. Many of 
them use algorithms and analytics—often from the fields of 
statistics and machine learning—to hunt for insights and make 
sense of big data. Leading sales organizations also conduct 
controlled experiments to separate correlation from causality. For 
example, sales teams test hypotheses about what really drives 
conversion from consideration to purchase, and analyze the results. 


Get Personal in Selling 


Big data allows organizations to segment customers at a much 
more granular level than was previously possible. Consumer goods 
and service companies that have used segmentation successfully 
for many years are now taking the concept to a new level: they are 
using real-time micro-segmentation to target advertising, 
promotions, and selling propositions to minute segments. In effect, 
using huge volumes of data and ever more sophisticated analytical 
tools, these leading sales organizations are moving from 
segmentation to personalization. 


Retailers’ loyalty programs are a natural arena for personalization 


analytics. In addition to using traditional market research and 
purchase data, leading retailers track data on the behavior of 
individual customers, such as clickstream data from the web. 
Retailers can now update this granular data almost in real time to 
adjust their offering to recognized customers. US retailer Neiman 
Marcus, for example, uses algorithms to predict customer trends, 
based on factors such as shopping frequency and departments 
visited. This is combined with a multitier membership reward 
program, and it has helped encourage substantially more purchases 
of higher-margin products from its most affluent, higher-margin 
customers. 


Personalization is not limited to retail. An agricultural-equipment 
manufacturer realized that its sales teams had relatively little 
insight into end users’ needs other than what they gleaned from 
focus groups, which often included “friendly” customers. The 
company’s channel partners shared data about orders but nothing 
else, even though the internal sales team knew they had access to 
large amounts of customer data that, if collected and synthesized, 
could be tremendously valuable to both the company and the 
partners. In conjunction with its distributors, the sales team 
therefore set out to collect data such as the ordering patterns of 
individuals and groups of customers, and then developed scenarios 
and hypotheses as to when customers in a geographic region 
would purchase new equipment to keep up with other local 
farmers. These more individualized insights led the company to 
pilot a more audacious initiative involving remote-sensing data to 
determine more precisely individual farmers’ activities. This 
provided the insights for tailored sales programs for individual 
farmers based on the types of crops under cultivation, for example. 


Big-data applications can go beyond finding leads and tailoring 
offers, and help bring the transaction to completion by bundling 
preferred products, offering special promotions, or sometimes 
combining offers with reward-program discounts. Some advanced 
retailers combine customer touchpoint data (for example, 
information such as websites visited before coming to the retailer’s 
site, time spent on the site before buying, last page visited before 
leaving without purchase) with transaction records. They correlate 
that information with their reward program data to determine 
which products or options to recommend to their most valuable 


customers as they progress on their purchasing journeys. In doing 
so, they manage to increase sales of higher-margin products. An 
example of this is Amazon.com’s “customers who bought this item 
also bought ...” prompt, which has proved enormously successful: 
reports indicate that more than 35 percent of sales can be attributed 
to its recommendation engine.5 


Personalized offers are not one-off gimmicks; they are used 
continuously to enhance customers’ multichannel experiences, to 
drive sales, customer satisfaction, and loyalty (see Chapter 4). 
Retailers use big data to integrate tailored promotions and pricing 
for shoppers, whichever channel those customers are using. US 
home goods retailer Williams-Sonoma, for example, integrates its 
customer databases with external data on some 60 million 
households, tracking income, housing values, number of children, 
and so on. Targeted e-mails based on this information obtain 10 to 
20 percent higher response rates than generic e-mail promotions, 
and the company is able to create different versions of its catalogs 
attuned to the behavior and preferences of different groups of 
customers.6 


Big data drives personalized offers that continuously 


enhance customers’ multichannel experiences. 


Big data can be used to deliver real-time customized promotions 
via smartphones. Beacons track customers’ phones with the 
relevant apps within stores and, once the customer is identified, 
algorithms can combine historical information about the 
customer’s preferences and lifestyle with current in-store location 
data to create unique offers. Over time, these customer profiles 
become ever more nuanced, with data not just on what customers 
have purchased but also on what they are willing to pay. Real-time 
advertisements and promotions based on this information can 
increase spending per customer, giving the advertiser a higher 
return on investment and raising productivity. 


This sort of personalization does not need to be limited to retailers. 
In a theater or sports arena, patrons selected by particular criteria 
(such as frequent attendance) could be offered last-minute 
upgrades to unsold premium seats at discount prices, either en 


route to the venue or even when they are already in their original 
seats. We estimate that real-time personalized promotions can 
increase productivity in retail environments by 3 to 5 percent. 
These techniques are likely to have the greatest benefit for 
incumbents, which are likely to have more data on their customers. 
However, data aggregators and other third parties can enable 
newer entrants to develop real-time promotion capabilities. 


Financial institutions and insurance providers have historically 
generated huge amounts of transaction data within individual lines 
of business. They can now combine data from different lines of 
business to create a single view of a customer. This has a huge 
benefit for those customers as it means they can have an integrated 
experience across all the various touchpoints with the bank, 
including branches, ATMs, web, and mobile. This might mean that 
the bank can offer a loan to a customer at a tailored rate based on 
access to all that customer’s financial records, and perhaps even 
their monthly mobile-phone bill. Insurance providers have already 
started tailoring their premiums to drivers’ skills, first offering a 
discount to car owners willing to install a small telematics box in 
their cars (or, increasingly, download an app to their phones) that 
monitors their driving, then using all that data to refine their 
calculation of risk and thus the premium. US insurer Progressive 
has found that driving behavior (miles driven, time of day, 
braking) is twice as predictive of risk as traditional variables such 
as age or vehicle model. 


Put Big Data at the Heart of Sales 


Using big data to target customers, tailor promotions, and 
customize offers is very important, but the most exciting 
opportunities in big data arise when companies make data 
analytics a cornerstone of their sales strategies or even invent new 
business models. This is when they develop the insights that lead 
to truly novel ways of selling, allowing them to outsell 
competitors. A leading retailer we talked to, for example, analyzed 
data from multiple sources (including point-of-sale data, external 
research, price-perception data, and competitive assortment data) 
to decide which products to carry, where to place them in the store, 
and how and when to adjust prices. These changes helped it reduce 
its assortment by 17 percent, while increasing the mix of higher- 


margin private label goods and overall revenue. 


Another company that has placed large bets on big data is 
Mint.com. The Intuit personal-finance subsidiary lets its 15 million 
customers see a consolidated view of their finances across all their 
products, irrespective of which institution manages the account or 
product. The service is free, so Mint makes its money selling sales 
leads to financial-services companies. For example, if a consumer 
has a large amount of cash in various accounts that earn no 
interest, the Mint analytical software flags that and recommends 
consolidating that cash into a single account that earns competitive 
interest rates—a lead for which a bank is happy to compensate 
Mint. Or if a consumer’s spending and savings patterns indicate 
significant unprotected assets, Mint could recommend an insurance 
policy, and an insurer would pay for the lead. 


Sensor data—information gathered by products when they are in 
use—is also providing new selling opportunities. From 
photocopiers to jet engines, all manner of products generate reams 
of data that allow manufacturers to monitor their use and manage 
maintenance or update software remotely. The same companies 
may also have engaged in some crude customer segmentation, 
perhaps based on industry or penetration of the product. These 
data sets have sat in different databases and have not been linked. 
But some sales leaders have found a way to get their hands on this 
data and make money out of it. 


A truck manufacturer was able to use sensors on its vehicles to 
monitor the loading levels on the trucks it sold to various fleet 
owners. If a fleet was using a truck model with a 16-ton capacity, 
but daily use never exceeded eight tons per truck, the manufacturer 
could then cross-sell the fleet a nine-ton truck, improving fleet fuel 
efficiency and making the fleet operator a more loyal customer. 


The most exciting opportunities in big data arise when 


companies make data analytics a cornerstone of sales 
strategy. 


One of the major challenges—and payoffs—of big-data analysis is 
combining data from many sources to provide new insights. An 
enterprise computer-hardware vendor combines data from its 


contracts database with data about the customer’s installed base, 
service history, and other outside data such as the customer’s 
projected growth. A team of statisticians run intricate algorithms 
based on this data that predict what the customer is likely to do in 
various sales scenarios. The goal is to determine the best approach 
to upselling or cross-selling for each account, based on 20 factors, 
such as expiry date of service contracts, recent software purchases, 
channel preferences, service calls requested, and so on. The 
analysts can also predict how the win rate is affected by variables 
such as discount rate and size of sales team, to help sales 
management allocate its resources and fine-tune pricing. These 
insights are embedded in the sales force management tools, and 
the statistics are hidden from the sales teams, who only see two or 
three recommended approaches. The result: more than $100 
million in incremental annual revenues. 


Companies that put big data at the core of their sales find that they 
can improve decision making and develop entirely new selling 
models. Sophisticated analytics allow them to decide not only 
what the best opportunities are, but also which ones will help 
minimize risk. This saves time and trouble by prioritizing those 
activities that are most likely to drive profitable sales growth. 
Decision making is not automated, but the judgment of leaders is 
augmented by large samples of data that can remove a great deal 
of uncertainty about available choices. Big data promises to end 
bad decisions. 


Advanced-analytics company QuantumBlack7 focuses on how to 
take data that a company already has and use it to develop 
predictive models that can (among other things) help drive sales. 
To give one example, its data scientists can predict the probability 
of winning a competitive bid. For large engineering contractors, 
this is extremely valuable, since the time and cost of even 
preparing a bid is substantial. If the model suggests there is little 
hope of winning a bid, the data scientists can be deployed to work 
on a bid the company could win. Of course, the model works 
because managers are able to use it in practice. 


The data sets QuantumBlack uses to build such a model are 
surprisingly simple: the type and size of project, the client and 
end-client, their respective histories with the contractor, project 
location, the outcomes of previous projects in terms of profitability 


and cost-overrun perspectives, and so on. This data is readily 
available within the organization, but it takes some advanced 
analytics wizardry to turn it into a reliable model and generate 
useful insights from it—and then leadership courage to commit to 
using the model to guide decisions. 


If a bid passes the threshold of probability and the sales force 
decides to work on it, then more data can be collected during the 
bid process to continuously refine the likelihood of success. Every 
week, new data on cost, complexity, third-party contractors, and 
estimated margins are fed into the model, as well as any 
information on competitive bids. If at any stage the model suggests 
that the chances of winning have fallen too far, then a red flag is 
raised and management can make a go/no-go decision. 


At one large engineering contractor, moving to this big-data- 
driven approach and away from hunches, personal relationships, or 
beliefs in deciding what to pitch for resulted in an 11 percent 
improvement in win rates. 


To place big data at the center of selling, companies will need to 
develop new capabilities to collect, integrate, analyze, and 
visualize data (see Chapter 12). This means hiring people with 
advanced training in fields such as statistics and machine learning 
—and they are in high demand and short supply. The McKinsey 
Global Institute estimates that by 2018, the United States alone 
might need 140,000 to 190,000 more people with these advanced 
skills in order to fulfill the big-data needs of various organizations. 


Attracting such talent could bring a significant advantage. 
Companies such as Google, Amazon, and Capital One that have 
made big data central to their sales strategies have developed 
programs to identify, hire, and retain talent with big-data 
knowledge as a corporate resource at the service of their sales and 
marketing teams. Analytics teams can start small, often with only a 
handful of people, but it is critical to hire a leader who has 
technical knowledge, both of IT and analytics, but also with 
management and business leadership skills. Unsurprisingly, few 
individuals have this combination of skills, and they are rarely 
developed solely through training. Such leaders are usually found 
in organizations that already use big data extensively. Companies 
need to target and recruit these individuals to bring in the kind of 


big-data leadership they need. 


As acompany builds its big-data capabilities around a leader, 
these capabilities are often organized within a center of excellence 
at the corporate center, for both sales and other functions such as 
marketing, finance, product development, and service. As the 
value of big data becomes more widely understood, this can lead 
to the center of excellence being overburdened, so it is notable that 
the leading sales executives we interviewed make sure sales 
growth programs are at the very top of the analytics team’s priority 
list. 


By 2018, the United States alone might need 140,000 to 


190,000 more people with advanced analytics and machine 
learning skills. 


Investments are necessary in databases, tools, and analytics. But 
we have found that all those investments and new capabilities are 
not sufficient unless the sales-management team adopts a big-data 
mind-set and style. Procter & Gamble’s former CEO Robert 
McDonald personally had a handle on the company’s sentiment 
analysis (the aggregation of social-media commentary). “This 
allows for real-time reaction to what’s going on in the 
marketplace,” he explains. “We know that if something happens in 
a blog and you don’t react immediately—or worse, you don’t 
know about it—it could spin out of control by the time you get 
involved.”8 


Companies should not underestimate the technical, managerial, 
and talent-related challenges involved in finding big growth in big 
data. Big data has moved beyond the experimental stage in sales, 
and the potential upside more than justifies further investigation 
and investment. Analysis of the retail sector suggests that many of 
the concepts just described could each increase sales volumes by 
up to 2 percent for individual retailers. Taken together, they could 
boost operating margins by 8 to 25 percent for those pioneers that 
fully embrace big data (Figure 3.1).9 
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Figure 3.1 Potential impact of big data in retail 
! Varies by retail format. 


Big data is big news, and some of its best exponents have been 
contemporary business stars such as Amazon and Google. The 
fascinating aspect of big data, however, is that virtually every 
business in every industry can find growth from it. Whether it’s 
Nike getting customers to design shoes—and thus collecting 
invaluable data on personal tastes—or the agricultural-equipment 
company able to monitor customers to the level of the individual 
farmer based on collecting remote sensor data, the opportunities 
are constrained only by the ability to derive insights from high- 
quality analysis. Jeffrey K Schomburger, from P&G, reveals in the 
interview that follows some of the ways the consumer-goods giant 
uses big data to become more efficient and to drive revenue 
growth, while Shashi Upadhyay, from Lattice Engines, provides 
even more examples. The best sales leaders already realize that big 
data is far more than an interesting add-on. They are putting it at 
the heart of their sales strategy, and they are going out to find the 
brightest and best analytical minds to bolster their teams. 


We hope what you’ ve read so far has whetted your appetite for 
growth. Having the determination to grow, and grow big, is one 
step, and knowing where that growth lies is a prerequisite. Getting 
your products and services to the customer is what matters, 
though, so in the next section, we turn to sales leaders’ second 
proven strategy for success: selling the way the customer wants. 


Interview: Jeffrey K. Schomburger, P&G 


Global Sales Officer 


What is distinctive about the way P&G uses big 
data? 


At P&G, we’ re not focused just on growing market 
share for our brands. We work with retailers to grow 
total product categories, and we then grow our share of 
that bigger pie. This is how we create value for both 
retailers and shareholders. This capability and the 
strength of our brands are P&G’s biggest 
differentiators. 


We grow categories with deep shopper insights that 
help us create business plans and identify pockets of 
growth. More and more, we find those insights in the 
mountains of data that we and our retail partners are 
sitting on. And this is the key: we’re all buried in data, 
but the data itself is not the advantage. The advantage is 
in how we apply data analytics to find shopper insights 
and use those insights to drive profitable sales growth. 


We treat applied data analytics as a strategy. It goes 
beyond the sales function, but we’re on the front line 
with retailers, so we tend to take the lead. We look at 
shoppers, channels, individual retailers, and even 
individual stores and digital experiences. 


What’s interesting is that the fundamentals of selling 
haven’t changed. The questions we ask haven’t 
changed. We just have faster, more detailed, more data- 
rich ways to answer those questions. When our sales 
folks sit down with a retailer, the most important thing 
they bring to the conversation is their feel for the 
business. And conversation is the right word, by the 
way. It’s not a sales pitch. It’s a business conversation 
that we start by asking the right questions based on our 
deep understanding of that retailer’s business and the 
insights buried inside our shared data. We use heat 
maps and other visualization tools to make it easy to 


understand where we’re winning and losing—and why. 
From there we can start to change business plans and 
outcomes. 


These are much richer and more productive 
conversations than we’ ve ever been able to have 
because we can process so much more data in real time 
to improve performance store by store and shopper by 
shopper. 


Do you differentiate between your use of data at 
global retailers and at smaller players? 


We tailor our conversations and our tools to the needs 
of each retailer based on their business model. For 
global retailers, we use very sophisticated tools. For 
small, high-frequency stores, we use simpler, pragmatic 
tools that help with store planning and execution. But 
regardless of the business model or the size and 
sophistication of the retailer, the focus is the same: 
getting the right, most profitable assortment to drive 
top- and bottom-line growth for the retailer and for us. 


I think about how we did category management 20 
years ago. This was an evolution of our brand- 
management model; it focused on growing entire 
categories rather than focusing solely on an individual 
brand’s market share. We were getting great results at 
the time, but now we can look at items in specific stores 
in a way we couldn’t do then or even three or four years 
ago—and we can act on what we see at a speed we 
couldn’t have imagined back then. For example, we can 
identify what we call “phantom inventory” in a way 
that was impossible before. We can look at an 
individual store, know that we have product in that 
store, and yet see there are no sales. This tells us 
immediately that the inventory has been incorrectly 
checked in or maybe even stolen. We get to that store 
quickly and solve the problem. We’re getting millions 
of dollars of sales by correcting phantom inventory. 
And that’s just one small example. 


Is it all about speed? 


Speed is important. We get data faster, and we work 
faster. I can do a landscape scan of market shopper 
trends in half an hour. I can do an assortment analysis 
in almost no time. 


But speed is only one part of the equation. Even more 
important is granularity. We can look at shopper 
behavior with a whole new level of precision. We can 
look market by market, format by format, store by 
store, shopper by shopper. We can get very granular. 
For example, people are shopping across multiple 
formats, they’re shopping more often, and they’ re 
spending more. Capturing share of wallet across all 
those formats and shopping occasions is a big 
opportunity, but it’s not always easy. We can have 
shares in the low teens in one category and low 40s in 
another. Analytics helps us understand why—and what 
to do about it. 


We can also help retailers see how they can use P&G 
brands to increase their total share of wallet. We can sit 
down with them and look at how many shoppers there 
are, how often they’re shopping in a particular outlet, 
how much they buy, and what price they’ re paying. 
Then we can build plans—on the strength of our brands 
—that increase the number of shoppers and how often 
they buy, how much they buy, and what they pay across 
all outlets. This is why data is the new currency: when 
we combine the strength of our brands with the quality 
of our analytics, we’re in a pretty good position to win 
with both shoppers and retailers. 


How has big data changed the way you make 
decisions? 


We make decisions faster and with more precision, and 
we get better outcomes as a result. Sales decisions used 
to be made almost entirely on a national or chain-wide 
basis. It was pretty much a one-size-fits-all approach. 
We’re far more precise today, and our precision drives 
profitability. 


For example, people have different goals for their 


shopping trips in different channels. They buy different 
things, they buy more or less of some things, they spend 
more or less time in one channel than another, they may 
spend more time browsing in one format and more time 
grabbing what they need and getting out the door in 
another. When we understand their “trip mission,” we 
can recommend specific merchandising plans based on 
the shopper, the format, and even the zip code. This 
gets a better ROI for the retailer and for us. 


Charmin is a good example. We’ll have five or six 
Charmin items in all retailers, and the price will be set 
nationally by the retailer in all stores. But we’ve also 
got a half-dozen other Charmin products that appeal to 
different shoppers and can be priced differently based 
on shopper behavior in a particular market or format or 
outlet. We can help a retailer take advantage of this 
flexibility, which is driven by the data, and generate 
more sales and profit from Charmin than a one-size-fits- 
all approach would allow. 


What’s the future for analytics five years from 
now? 


People want a seamless shopping experience that’s 
easy, consistent, and fun across every format and on 
every shopping occasion. They browse, learn, and buy 
seamlessly from physical stores to websites to mobile 
platforms. Every one of these occasions generates data. 
Add the Internet of Things to that, and the data 
mountain gets even bigger. The real value of analytics 
is and will continue to be finding the signal in the noise 
—understanding which data are most relevant and will 
lead to the best decisions. 


Modeling and visualization tools will be essential. I 
don’t want my sales teams to need data-engineering 
degrees to do their jobs. I want them to stay focused on 
understanding their retailer’s business through and 
through—and then be masters at bringing together 
shopper insights, business analytics, and category- 
management skills to create plans that win for retailers 


and us with greater and greater precision. To do that, 
they’ ll need easy, practical tools that make analytics 
accessible to them and to retailers. We need that today, 
and we’ll need it even more five years from now. It’s an 
exciting future. 


Interview: Shashi Upadhyay, Lattice Engines 
CEO 


We’re still in the early days of the big-data 
revolution, but what sort of new sales 
opportunities is it creating? 


Big data is an emerging field in sales management, but 
there is already big money to be made. High-powered 
analytics, sometimes even automated, allow sales 
managers to cull insights from across a massive array of 
data sources and then synthesize them to a few simple 
messages for frontline sellers. The volume of 
information out there is huge, and perhaps only 

0.01 percent of it is useful. Scientific-grade analytics is 
the only way to get to the insights that are really going 
to drive sales. 


As a company providing big-data solutions to Fortune 
5,000 companies, we have seen leading sales 
organizations reap some amazing rewards from 
applying a big-data approach. A US insurance company 
used big-data analytics to improve customer retention. 
When a customer rang the call center, the agent used to 
just see the caller’s history (for example, tenure as a 
customer, wait time, outstanding claims). With big data, 
the agent also knew the likelihood of retaining the 
customer if the issue was not resolved right away. The 
company had developed a real-time sentiment-analysis 
system to assess the emotional state of the caller based 
on voice and inflection data. The system then made 
recommendations for how to respond—for example, 


keeping to the facts of the case or mellowing the tone— 
so the agent could manage the conversation better. 
These insights were critical because part of the call 
center was in the Philippines, where cultural differences 
made it difficult to manage emotional conversations 
with American customers. The system helped improve 
customer- retention rates by 20 percent. 


One striking aspect of big data is how much it’s 
increased the tempo of selling. What 
opportunities does this real-time environment 
create? 


Social media and mobile platforms have created real- 
time interactions, so data analysis needs to be real-time 
as well. The insights cycle has become so much faster; 
data warehouses used to be refreshed quarterly, and 
data quality had to be perfect. Now, new insights have 
to be pushed to the sales force in a matter of hours, 
sometimes in real time. It’s less important that every 
item of data is correct; and more important that reps get 
the insights they need quickly. 


One tech company I have worked with set up a real- 
time sales lead operation. It first identified a number of 
relevant keywords and question phrases that signaled 
potential sales opportunities (for example, questions 
related to specific products or applications). Then it 
implemented real-time analysis of social-media data on 
Twitter, Quora, LinkedIn, and Facebook. Data analysts 
tracked purchase decision makers and influencers, 
asking questions that incorporated one of the select 
keywords, matching the buyer’s question and location 
with the company’s internal data to pinpoint specific 
hunting opportunities. That lead was then sent to the rep 
covering that particular company, with a simplified set 
of insights around the company’s questions. Sales reps 
converted these solid leads almost 80 percent of the 
time—a fantastic hit rate. 


Transforming data into selling opportunities is a race. 
Whoever acts first on good information gains a huge 


head start. 


How is big data changing traditional 
approaches to sales management? 


In essence, there is no need to rely on intuition and 
guesswork anymore. Even routine activities, such as 
when a sales rep should call a customer, can be 
scientifically determined. For example, data scientists in 
a call center track social-media activity (for example, 
how much time they spend on a social- media site) and 
use other data such as location and gender to figure out 
the best time for agents to make a sales call. 


The analytical and real-time nature of big data is 
changing traditional approaches to sales management in 
three areas. First, companies will need to speed up their 
performance-management cycle from monthly to daily 
because the selling tempo is dramatically faster. This is 
particularly true for products such as PCs, books, and 
DVDs, where research and purchase largely happen 
online. Second, sales managers will have to become 
data hunters. Data creates new touchpoints and leads 
across both digital and traditional channels. Lastly, core 
elements of sales management such as sales operations 
and training have to gear up for big data. Sales is 
becoming an information science. 


How does a company start to capture all the 
opportunities offered by big data? 


Many of the great successes I have seen started when a 
creative sales rep began talking with a data analyst in 
IT, and they worked on putting together an algorithm to 
find growth opportunities. That innovative mind-set 
needs to rise to the C-suite. Data as an asset is generally 
underutilized, and it takes a top-down effort for sales to 
capture the full benefits. 


The president of an office-supplies company I know 
recognized that his business had a massive data 
advantage because it interacted with almost 30 percent 
of businesses in the United States. He also knew his 


company was not taking advantage of this key data 
asset. He asked his sales team to develop a three-year 
roadmap to become much more data-driven sellers. 
Most importantly, he put a star from the sales 
organization in charge, signaling the importance of this 
initiative. Within 12 months, the team had improved the 
operating margin for the pilot business unit by about 20 
percent. It succeeded only because of this push from the 
top, and the president held the company to it. 
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Strategy 2 
Sell the Way Your Customers Want 


Chapter 4 
Master Multichannel Sales 


The real art of conducting consists in transitions. 


—Gustav Mahler 


During the height of the dot-com boom, many industry analysts 
predicted that the Internet would soon dominate automotive 
retailing, at the expense of traditional dealers. More than a decade 
later, their forecasts have turned out to be only half right. Dealers 
are still the primary channel for cars sold around the world, but the 
Internet is undeniably important. Rather than talking to a dealer, 
customers are increasingly turning to the Internet for help making 
decisions. Compared with ten years ago, new-car buyers spend 
almost triple the amount of time online doing research, and 42 
percent of dealers report lower store traffic compared with five 
years ago. Better-informed customers have, however, been 
something of a blessing in disguise. Sixty-one percent of dealers 
report a rise in the conversion rate of store visitors in the past five 
years. 1 


The idea of multiple sales channels is not new, but few companies 
have truly mastered their multichannel capability, falling victim to 
channel conflict or overspending. One automotive company has 
risen to this challenge. It realized that customers were getting a 
very inconsistent brand experience given the difference between its 
own website and dealers’ Internet sites. The response was an 
integrated multichannel strategy. It invested heavily in a multilocal 
website approach that referred all customers to the website of the 
shopper’s nearest dealer. The dealers’ websites then not only had a 
common look and feel in order to represent the brand consistently 
but also featured the company’s most relevant product, option, and 
service content. The automotive company even played down its 
national brand website in favor of its dealers’ sites. 


The same major account that demands white-glove service 
from your direct sales force may not want to see your rep 


for every little transaction. 


So that’s two channels accounted for. But it didn’t stop there. 
Sales leaders then tied in the other channels that touched 
customers: the call center worked closely with dealers to make 
sure that customer concerns were addressed; the captive finance 
division coordinated with the dealers at the end of a lease, passing 
on the lead and ensuring that the dealer had the best chance to 
retain the customer. 


By knitting together all of these different direct, indirect, and 
digital channels, the company was able to deliver a consistent— 
and consistently positive—customer experience in every channel. 
That experience helped push its flagship brand to a leading 
position in its core markets. 


At a basic level, multichannel management seems straightforward 
—assigning customers to channels by value: low-cost channels, 
such as online and telesales, for smaller customers; and high-cost 
channels, such as face-to- face sales, for key accounts. But this is a 
simplistic approach that overlooks how buyers really behave. The 
same major account that demands white-glove service from your 
direct sales force may not want to see your rep for every little 
transaction. Sometimes, that account wants to interact online or 
talk to a product expert on the phone. Also, some products start out 
in one channel and then migrate to others. The successful 
multichannel leaders we talked to emphasized flexibility—to help 
customers shift between channels if they wish to provide the 
experience they want. Sales experience is, after all, incredibly 
important—if at times underrated by companies (see sidebar 
“Sales Experience Matters”). 


Sales Experience Matters 


“What do my customers want from the sales experience?” 
Leading sales executives ask themselves this question 
almost daily. Too many others pour their marketing 
budgets into researching what customers want from 
products, but our research shows that the sales experience 
can be just as important. 


Unearthing what customers do and don’t want from the 
sales experience is not straightforward. Simply asking 
customers does not generate the insights needed to craft a 
compelling sales experience. What customers say does not 
always match what customers do. Across both business and 
consumer markets, customers tend to say that price is more 
important and sales experience less important. The way 
they act suggests otherwise. 


McKinsey proprietary research highlighted the importance 
of the sales experience and the challenge of relying only on 
what customers say. We asked 1,200 B2B purchasers what 
drove their purchasing decision, and “overall sales 
experience” came out as the least important category 
(Figure 4.1).2 We then asked the same customers to rate 
their suppliers’ performance and also asked for each 
supplier’s share of that customer’s business. Correlating 
supplier performance with actual purchases revealed a 
startlingly different picture. Sales experience was three 
times more important than stated. 


Sales experience also plays a major role in consumer 
purchasing decisions. Another McKinsey survey on the 
B2C sales experience shows that customer satisfaction 
drives customer lifetime value in several ways and certainly 
creates a positive ROI. Once companies achieve the 
breakthrough to outstanding customer satisfaction, positive 
word-of-mouth recommendations skyrocket and customers 
actively upgrade service plans, while cancelation rates, 
churn levels, and service downgrades plummet. 


Customer satisfaction is fragile, though. It takes only one or 
two bad experiences to become very dissatisfied, but it may 
require many positive interactions to get a “very satisfied” 
score. In today’s digital environment, one bad sales 
interaction with an influential person can become a minor 
catastrophe thanks to the power of digital communications. 


Survey of 1,200 B2B purchasers, percent 
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Overall sales experience 
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Figure 4.1 Sales experience is more important than 
customers tell you 


The effort is worthwhile. The multichannel opportunity is massive. 
Recent McKinsey research shows that consumers who shop across 
a number of channels—physical stores, online, catalogs—spend 
about four times more annually than those who shop in just one. 
And companies that effectively sell across multiple channels 
(inside sales, outsourced agents, value-added resellers, third-party 
retail stores, distributors, or wholesalers) achieve more than 40 
percent higher sales ROI than companies wedded to a single- 
channel model. For example, in banking, product penetration and 
revenue per client can be about twice as high for customers served 
across more than four channels, compared with customers served 
through only one channel (Figure 4.2).3 


Average products per client Average revenues per client 
Indexed Indexed 
4+ channels 180 210 
3 channels 140 197 
2 channels 120 142 
1 channel 100 100 


Figure 4.2 Banking customers who use more channels also 
spend more 


There are four particularly important aspects of multichannel 
management: 


1. Blend remote sales and field sales. Many companies have 
adopted remote sales as a low-cost way to serve smaller 
customers. Leading sellers have innovated by blending their 
remote sales with their traditional sales forces to drive growth 
while lowering costs. 


2. Integrate online and offline. The sales leaders we talked to 
have integrated their digital channels with other sales channels, 
seamlessly serving customers across online and offline 
channels. 


3. Orchestrate direct and indirect channels. For leading 
sellers, going direct or indirect is no longer a binary choice. 
They build selling approaches that take advantage of their 
capabilities and those of their channel partners. 


4. Bring service channels into the fold. Good companies 
understand that great service drives today’s and tomorrow’ s 
growth. The leading executives we interviewed effectively use 
each service interaction with customers as an occasion to sell. 


Blend Remote Sales and Field Sales 


Even the most gilt-edged customers neither want nor need a sales 
rep coming around to complete an order that they could easily 
place themselves over the phone or online. It may be better for 
both parties to have well-trained telesales reps or tailored websites 
to maintain accounts and drive penetration—an approach that both 
lowers service costs and improves customer satisfaction. 


At a high-tech hardware provider, sales teams sold equipment to 
large enterprises, typically with a three-year contract. Reps were 
assigned many accounts in their territories to ensure they had 
enough customers to make their targets. However, the company 
was missing out on smaller transactions because reps could not 
afford to spend time with customers who were still two years away 
from renewing their contracts. 


The sales managers decided to create an enterprise sales team that 
paired each field-sales rep with a phone-sales rep. The phone rep 


kept in constant touch with clients during the off-contract period, 
managed the sales of accessories and smaller transactions, and 
alerted field sales reps to any large deals or opportunities that 
might arise. This collaborative approach increased sales force 
productivity by 14 percent. The program also included a clever 
upselling scheme. Phone reps were given incentives to push 
higher-margin solutions and used their influence with the field reps 
(whose incentives were aligned with this new strategy) and 
customers to promote them (see sidebar “Align Compensation’). 
In some regions, this led to margin improvements that were up to 
20 percent higher than those in which only field reps specified 
configurations. 


Align Compensation 


A major challenge facing any company that wants to 
master multichannel sales is getting the incentive and 
compensation model right. The very best sales executives 
use incentives not just to ensure harmony across channels 
but also to fine-tune channel performance. 


For example, in order to move small customers to lower- 
cost channels, an industrial company pays field reps 
commissions for all customer revenue, regardless of 
channel. 


A global telecommunications player incentivizes reps to 
hand off accounts that are becoming more complex to the 
next-higher tier—moving an account from a phone rep to a 
field rep, for example. 


Consider the case of a wholesale company, which found that as a 
result of its high-cost, face-to-face model for prospecting and 
managing accounts, only 45 percent of them were profitable. 
What’s more, even its most profitable accounts could have been 
more so if the company had invested in contract compliance and 
made efforts to have frequent contact with the people actually 
placing orders. 


Collaboration between inside and field sales increased sales 


force productivity by 14 percent and margins by up to 20 
percent. 


The company’s response was twofold. First, it moved all 
prospecting and account-management activities for smaller 
customers to telephone sales, with strong web-based transaction 
support. That cut total sales costs by more than half and doubled 
the number of profitable customers in this segment to 90 percent. 
Second, for larger customers, the company assigned a team of 
telephone sales reps to contact the purchasing staff who controlled 
individual orders. This ensured that the people who actually made 
the daily buying decisions received intensive service and reduced 
the senior managers’ need for expensive face-to-face contact with 
procurement managers. 


Many customers neither want nor need expensive face-to-face 
interaction. A shift to telesales may actually increase satisfaction 
and renewal rates for customers who struggle to cope with 
inconsistent levels of face-to-face contact from sales reps 
preoccupied by larger accounts. For the wholesaler, the switch 
meant that the company not only got in touch with smaller 
customers more frequently but also understood their buying 
histories, which were immediately available on the desktops of 
telesales reps. 


Equally, the same customer may need more than one service 
channel. As we explain in Chapter 10, winning a large account 
often requires the efforts of a senior manager supported by product 
specialists. But telesales reps may be better at maintaining 
accounts and driving penetration—an approach that both lowers 
service costs and improves customer satisfaction. In this example, 
switching to telesales made local purchasers the primary point of 
contact and reduced the burden on procurement managers who 
negotiate big deals. 


Some companies blur the lines even more between remote sales 
and field sales. A software company has created phone sales hubs 
to serve small and midsize customers. Those reps spend 80 percent 
of their time on the phone selling but take two trips a month to the 
field to close larger deals. It is by far the company’s most 


productive sales group. 


Integrate Online and Offline 


The challenge facing sales executives today is to create easy routes 
to accommodate consumers as they move between online and 
offline channels. We discuss the role of digital channels as part of 
an omnichannel strategy in detail in the next chapter, but it’s 
helpful to consider briefly here how online and offline channels 
can come together successfully. 


As IKEA recognized that customers wanted to buy furniture 
online, it shifted its store strategy. The company is launching ten 
‘pickup’ stores across Canada that are a tenth the size of a 
traditional IKEA superstore in order to enable online-order 
fulfillment. The smaller-format stores are designed to meet 
customers’ evolving needs. They have counters located at the front 
to accommodate hurried customers—and the stores expand 
IKEA’s footprint, making it a more appealing prospect for 
customers. 


Canada, in fact, is emerging as something of a retail petrie dish 
where companies can test new concepts. The country’s largest 
sports retailing chain, SportCheck, for example, has created 
“‘phygital’ stores that aim to merge the physical and digital for 
consumers. Its digital lab store in Toronto features more than 700 
digital screens built into shelves and tables and above clothing 
racks displaying content, product information, and targeted offers. 
Stores also offer multiple personalized services—for example, 
when a customer walks on specialized treadmills, a monitor 
recommends shoe sizes, types, and offers. Other features include 
digital vendors to create and purchase custom-built products (e.g., 
custom-made Reebok shoes or customized Oakley sunglasses). 


Merging online and offline is critical in banking, where customers 
expect the same level of online experience they enjoy elsewhere 
but also need physical access to branches and ATMs. A leading 
Southeast Asian bank was lagging its peers in products per 
customer. Sales leaders realized they had the opportunity to 
deepen relationships with existing customers and build a 
distinctive user experience across the customers’ journeys and 
touchpoints with the bank. 


To fuel sustainable growth, retailers tightly integrate their 


multichannel strategies across all online and offline 
channels. 


To get started, the bank developed a deep understanding of the 
customers’ product and interaction needs at the different stages of 
their journey, from which it produced a detailed blueprint for 
multichannel sales across several products. It built an analytical 
engine to help inform personalized next-product-to-buy 
recommendations. This generated targeted offers across the 
customer journey and was aligned across online and offline 
channels. It helped the company develop a 360° view of each 
customer and ensured customers had a common experience, 
whether they were in a branch, at the ATM, on the website, or 
using the mobile app. For example, a user might go to the ATM to 
withdraw cash and at the time of that transaction be shown a 
personalized offer for a credit card, based on the next-product-to- 
buy model. If they expressed an interest in the product, the 
outbound contact center would call the customer to make the sale. 
As a result of this program, the bank saw a 50 percent increase in 
new products sold and a 15 percent uplift in profit. 


Companies that have used multichannel strategies to fuel 
sustainable growth tightly integrate their strategies across all 
online and offline channels. That is more than understanding that 
each channel plays a clear (and often quite distinct) role in 
supporting and reinforcing the overall brand experience. It’s about 
enabling customers to “surf” between online and offline channels 
fluidly. The best sellers know how to create just the right 
experiences that deliver what customers want rather than just what 
the channel can provide. 


Orchestrate Direct and Indirect Channels 


Companies can find it hard to hand valuable customers over to 
indirect channel partners such as resellers. However, a direct 
model is not always appropriate for all accounts. We address 
indirect channels in much more detail in Chapter 7, but here we’re 
interested in how leading sales organizations get their direct and 


indirect channels to play harmoniously. 


Countries where the new model was tested grew 50 percent 


faster. 


The head of sales at a high-tech industry leader provides some 
direction for how to pull this off. He analyzed the company’s sales 
coverage model: there were too many in-house direct sales reps 
working on medium-level accounts, while partners’ reach was 
being underused. Meanwhile, some partners lacked sufficient 
technical skills, while direct reps did not always have time to cover 
their wide territories. The head of sales decided to mix direct and 
indirect resources, taking into account the capabilities of partners 
in specific market segments. 


The concept was tested in a handful of European countries and 
was astonishingly successful: these pilot markets had a growth rate 
50 percent higher than countries without this model. The program 
was based on two very simple ideas. 


The first was to get partners more involved in mid-range segments 
by giving them access to in-house sales support. Phone-based sales 
reps and technical experts were allocated to work with partners, 
creating a direct/indirect model in which in-house sales reps 
generated leads, which they passed on to partners to close. 


The second idea was to move from a system in which a rep’s 
territory was based on a quota of closed deals to one in which the 
quota was for each of the partners he or she would manage and 
support. This new model meant that the sales executive could 
ensure that reps would not pursue deals themselves but would 
instead spend all their time with partners and help them close 
deals. 


Channel choices can also change according to product life cycles. 
One high-tech company uses a hybrid model in which new 
products are sold by the direct sales force, but later in the 
product’s life cycle, when adoption is high—and there is more 
competitive pressure—the product is handed off to partners. 


Bring Service Channels into the Fold 


Many leading sales organizations turn to channels outside of the 
sales function to supplement sales or to provide leads. Integrating 
these new channels into sales might seem like an unnecessary 
headache, but the sales executives we spoke to saw it very 
differently. 


Customer-service teams, for example, often have intimate 
knowledge of customers, are in frequent contact with them, and 
can be in a position of trust when they are helpful. It’s the perfect 
relationship on which to build sales. 


A large European cable provider ramped up sales through its 
service department. It had more than a thousand service agents 
across five call centers, but they weren’t helping push revenue by 
getting existing customers to add sticky products, such as premium 
TV packages. When managers investigated, they found that the 
service agents did not believe sales could be a part of the service 
relationship, and some were uncomfortable proposing new 
solutions. 


The initial focus of sales leaders, therefore, was to instill 
conviction and confidence about selling among service reps. There 
was no change to the incentive structure for service staff; instead, 
managers explained that part of helping customers was making 
sure that they had the products and services that best met their 
needs. Managers coached the call-center agents to think 
differently, from providing customer services to providing 
customer services and responding to other needs the customer 
might have (Table 4.1). This initiative quickly increased 
conversion rates from less than 1 percent to 5 to 6 percent of calls 
and annual new sales revenue by 15 percent. 


Table 4.1 Using services as a sales channel 


From a services mind-set ...| ... to a “service and sales” 


mind-set 
“We must provide a better (“I understand my customers’ 
service before we earn the needs, and they appreciate my 
right to sell.” advice.” 
“My customers are busy. [ “I love solving my customers’ 


serve them best by efficiently problems and showing them 
processing their requests.” —_| how they can better use our 


products and services.” 
“T am not serving my “Tl couldn’t sleep if [didn’t 
customers well if I talk them follow up.” 
into something.” 


A global industrial company also uses customer service reps to 
generate sales, but, more unusually, it also turned to its drivers to 
boost revenue, finding a way to integrate this delivery channel into 
the sales function. When drivers visit customers and see 
competitors’ activities, they hand out promotional leaflets that 
refer back to the company’s website. They also pass the 
information back to sales staff via their handheld computers. These 
customers’ future activity can then be tracked, allowing the 
company to reward drivers who generate qualified leads or closed 
sales (rather than simply using volume of referrals). This driver- 
referral program more than doubled revenue from the company’s 
overall employee-driven lead generation program. 


Understanding how to integrate these nonsales functions into the 
channel mix is the hallmark of successful sales organizations and 
captures perfectly the essence of mastering the complex challenges 
of multichannel management. 


It is important for companies to review their routes to market 
regularly and to manage them actively. Some of the sales leaders 
we spoke to hold countrywide weekly multichannel management 
meetings that allow managers to rebalance marketing budgets and 
channel strategies. One high-tech provider lets regional general 
managers choose how customers are allocated to its four channels, 
based on local nuances. 


Today, few if any companies have only one sales channel. But 
operating multiple channels is not the same as multichannel 
management. It’s the latter that focuses on maximizing the benefits 
of all the available options. This type of management helps keep 
customers delighted and loyal while optimizing the cost of serving 
them. The car company described at the beginning of this chapter 
successfully integrated an in-house online channel with a 
dealership model. The high-tech company paired up reps—one on 
the ground and one on the phone—so that customers could use the 


channel that best suited their specific order. 


The three interviews that follow give further insights into how to 
wrangle multiple channels. Vikram Nangia, from American 
Express, opens the lid on the company’s service-to-sales model; 
Gregory Lee explains how at Samsung “the entire consumer 
purchase cycle and experience is intertwined between online and 
offline worlds”; and Joachim Miiller discusses how Allianz has a 
clear functional lead coordinating all the distribution channels 
across the customer journey. 


Some of the most innovative multichannel examples come from 
integrating all forms of digital channels with traditional ones. Sales 
leaders highlighted in our next chapter have moved out of this 
comfort zone to see how digital sales channels can be an enormous 
driver of growth. 


Interview: Vikram Nangia, American Express 
Senior Vice President, Service Network Engineering 


How does American Express use customer care 
to generate revenue? 


We know that great service is great business. American 
Express card members who are “service promoters” 
spend more on their cards and remain customers longer. 
Service truly can be a growth driver for companies that 
get it right. 


We believe strongly that we must first earn the right to 
deepen a customer relationship. Our approach to service 
is rooted in a mind-set we call ‘Relationship Care,’ 
which is all about creating a human connection that 
allows us to add relevant value for customers. 


Before we began our customer-care transformation, the 
majority of customers rated us either “very good” or 
“excellent.” We felt that was a good place to be. But 
when we looked more closely, we realized that only a 
third of our customers deemed us excellent. We knew 
people would place far more trust in us to offer them 


genuinely valuable solutions once they considered our 
customer care excellent. 


To get there, we had to overhaul our cross-sales effort, 
which had been more about sales and less about the 
customer. Now we bring new solutions and offers based 
on our customers’ actual needs, not the “product of the 
month.” As a result, customer care is an extremely 
successful channel today for getting customers to 
engage in new offers. 


What, for you, defines world-class customer 
care? 


The most critical element is a sense of purpose in our 
customer care. The people we hire and the technology 
we use matter, but an ethos of care is first and foremost 
what makes us successful. 


We start by hiring people with a passion to serve and 
focus our recruitment efforts on people who have been 
successful at building loyalty in all manner of service 
businesses rather than limiting ourselves to those who 
have call-center experience specifically—that’s 
something we can teach. 


We are also guided by customer-care principles that 
reinforce our values and empower the customer-care 
professionals to succeed. For example, we continually 
communicate our objective to “win the hearts, minds, 
and wallets of our customers by delivering 
extraordinary customer care at the right margins.” Each 
customer-care professional is given autonomy to fulfill 
that objective, and is directly evaluated based on 
customer-satisfaction feedback and customer handling 
time. It became very empowering for our frontline 
professionals to know that 100 percent of their 
compensation would be based on how well they served 
customers’ needs. 


It must be challenging to sell through a channel 
that must, by definition, be very caring? 


It really has to do with mind-set—looking at customer 


care as an investment to optimize, rather than a cost to 
minimize. 

By connecting with customers and understanding their 
needs, we put ourselves in a position to offer them the 
product, service, or message that will deepen their 
American Express experience. When guided by true 
customer-centricity, there really is minimal tension 
between caring for customers and presenting offers. We 
used to view these as separate roles within our service 
enterprise, but then we realized that everybody’s job is 
the same, that is to deepen the relationship our 
customers have with American Express. If you can do it 
well—selling and caring—then you will win. If you 
can’t, the results will show. 


Each call offers a tremendous opportunity to provide 
great service and, by extension, to deepen the 
relationship. We serve the customer relationship, not 
just a particular transaction. When you contact us, we 
aim to demonstrate that we know you, value you, and 
will take care of your needs efficiently. 


Our success also goes back to our people. A great care 
professional will handle a customer’s specific request, 
but will also look beyond it to identify additional 
products or solutions that will serve that customer even 
better. Done right, sales is a natural extension of a care 
environment. 


Data analysis must enable much of how you 
match up solutions with customer need? 


Companies underestimate the complexity of how to 
present the right data, and often segment based on 
profitability, future profitability, and risk profiles. It’s a 
company-centric view. To me, it’s not a question of 
data but of imagination. And it is a failure of 
imagination if we can’t figure out how to segment 
properly and present the information in a meaningful 
way. 


The promise of big data is finding that one detail about 


that one person that leads to the creation of an 
irresistible offer. But it is more realistic to create 
smaller data sets of similar customer groups, informed 
by known behaviors, and present a set of hypotheses 
that are informed by context—how the customer has 
been using their card in the recent past. Armed with 
this, each month we look at the big data sets on our 
customer groups and come up with five or six offers we 
know to be relevant. 


This has proven much more effective than what we 
were doing, which was overwhelming our customer- 
care team with too much information. We had put the 
burden on them to filter the details filling their screens, 
when all they needed were a few key data points: 
visibility into the customer’s spend pattern, some 
guidelines on the ‘next best action’, and the suite of 
relevant offers from which the care professional could 
select. 


What?’s the future for the customer-care 
channel? 


Customer care is very much a part of the American 
Express heritage, but what we’ve been able to do in the 
past ten years is show the extraordinary power of 
human care, even in today’s digital world. When you 
build trust through service, you can quickly move to 
conversion. I’m not saying it works in every instance, 
but when you are able to get the right solution to the 
right customers, this channel can outperform other 
direct channels. That’s why we are doubling down on 
investments in customer care as a source of revenue 
growth. 


Interview: Gregory Lee, Samsung Electronics 
President and CEO, North America 


What is your approach to multichannel sales? 


Our approach is to build depth of expertise, processes, 
and relationships with multiple channels and take 
advantage of our product portfolio, innovation, and 
design synergies across channels. We sell more than 30 
product categories to consumers and business 
customers, and we do so through many channels, such 
as telecommunications operators, consumer electronics 
(CE) retailers, specialist electronics retailers, IT 
resellers, and a direct sales force for our large 
customers. 


Our wide product range and deep channel relationships 
are an important competitive advantage for us and our 
channel partners. For example, we initially sold the 
Samsung Galaxy Tab with phone functionality mainly 
to telecommunications operators. We then broadened 
our distribution channels and sold it (with integrated 
Wi-Fi) to CE retailers and IT channels. Similarly, we 
sell TVs and large-format displays to retailers, 
telecommunications operators, and large commercial 
complexes (for example, airports, shopping centers, 
hotels, and resorts). We have cross-category product 
teams who bring the best of Samsung to all our 
channels; and we have channel teams focused on 
serving our partners at the varying cost, speed, and 
complexity of their requirements. 


How do you integrate online and retail channels 
for consumer products? 


In our business, the entire consumer purchase cycle and 
experience are intertwined between online and offline 
worlds. The vast majority of consumers use digital 
channels to conduct research prior to their purchase, 
either by visiting websites or relying on digital word of 
mouth. Hence, digital channels are critical for driving 
sales but also for connecting our customers with our 
brand experience through content and services. 


We do not want to compete with our retailers or other 
channel partners but rather help them replicate our 
brand experience in their stores or online. We also help 


them enhance their own value propositions through 
digital channels. For example, in some markets we help 
our best channel partners sell selective or exclusive 
Samsung products with a shop-to-web approach, which 
delivers various benefits, including reduced storage 
cost, and also expands their product offering despite 
their limited shelf space. We help them with in-store 
displays, and we coach their staff on ways to engage 
store customers to buy Samsung products at the channel 
partner’s online shop. Lastly, we actively deploy social 
networks and blogs to monitor and shape digital word 
of mouth, and to engage with consumers. 


How do you ensure a consistent customer 
experience across channels? 


In talking about our philosophy to managing our brand 
experience, we often talk about the notion of “freedom 
within a global framework.” Our approach allows the 
management of one common set of brand cues and 
experiences while providing flexibility for product-by- 
product, market-by-market, and, in some cases, 
customer-by-customer approaches to brand and 
consumer experiences. One good example is 
Samsung.com, which is a common platform for our 
numerous product lines—both B2C and B2B—in both 
advanced and emerging countries. It works under the 
framework of one brand, one global marketing 
organization, and one design look and feel. In retail 
stores, we work with channel partners to ensure they 
can replicate our brand experience through displays, 
store formats, and their knowledge of our products. 


How do you adapt your multichannel sales 
approach in emerging markets? 


Capturing the phenomenal growth of emerging markets 
requires a specific approach, as I know from my former 
role as CEO of Samsung Asia. We have taken care to 
adapt our multichannel approach to the unique 
situations of emerging markets. For example, we have a 
more active approach to managing distributors. We 


deploy our own field sales reps in their stores to help 
them sell our products (which we do very little of in 
established markets). We have also adapted our sales 
operations to our retailers’ capabilities to have an 
accurate view of sell-through—data that is much harder 
to get in emerging markets. 


Developing a winning channel approach to emerging 
markets requires also top management commitment and 
a strong team of local people. Our senior executive 
team frequently visits markets in Africa, southeast Asia, 
and Latin America to gain in-depth understanding of 
the challenges and to demonstrate our commitment to 
our channel partners. I personally spent a lot of my time 
ensuring we had the right leaders in core go-to-market 
and support functions in our fast and growing emerging 
markets, from large cities to smaller city branches. 
Having great local teams and helping them build strong 
channel partnerships is the foundation for fast growth in 
emerging markets. 


Interview: Joachim Muller, Allianz Beratungs- 
und Vertriebs-AG 


CEO 


How do you approach multichannel sales, 
especially in the context of delivering sales 
growth? 


Today, our customers expect to communicate with us in 
the way and at the time they want. Therefore, our aim is 
to combine the strengths of our established channels 
(tied agents, brokers, bancassurance, etc.) with new 
digital access opportunities to offer our customers an 
integrated service experience that significantly exceeds 
their expectations. 


A core element of our proprietary network strategy is 
our Digital Agency 2.0. This adds an online proposition 


—from online contact management to online video 
advisory—to our existing strong offline footprint. We 
are convinced that using these digital tools and channels 
will help realize significant growth potential for our 
agents and for Allianz as a whole. 


How do you reflect on the evolution of 
customers’ journeys across channels? 


After a thorough analysis of the journeys our customers 
take, we see a rapidly growing number of ‘RoPo’ 
customers (research online, purchase offline). They 
want the transparency of the Internet to inform 
themselves about insurance offers but also like to 
benefit from the additional value of personal advice and 
service. 


Furthermore, customers increasingly demand simple 
and convenient ways to access insurance, as they do in 
other areas of daily life. But alongside less complex 
insurance situations, we still see a huge demand for 
personal advice to achieve tailor-made solutions for the 
customer’s individual needs. 


Allianz therefore specifically integrates the established 
channels in its digitization strategy. We are convinced 
that trust and the additional benefit of personal advice 
and service are important elements of future growth. 
Furthermore, we want to offer our customers a true 
freedom of choice, not only with regard to our products 
but also over when and how they want to interact with 
us. This benchmark will be the overarching design 
criterion for our whole offer and service portfolio. 


How do you ensure a consistent customer 
experience at all the different touchpoints and 
that customers can move seamlessly between 
channels? 


It is crucial to have a clear functional lead in 
coordinating all distribution channels and access points 
to deliver a consistent and superior customer 
experience. It is essential to continuously analyze the 


whole customer journey regarding our products as well 
as the customers’ experience with our various service 
processes to ensure true customer-centricity. 


How does the multi-touchpoint concept 
translate into the structure of your sales 
organization? 


Digitization and changing customer behavior are 
affecting the core of our business model. Therefore the 
transformation process to ensure our organization is 
prepared must be holistic and engage all relevant parts 
of the company. 


We are currently examining all our processes from an 
uncompromising, customer-oriented perspective and 
will then begin implementation. Allianz Germany plans 
to invest more than EUR 100 million within the next 
three years to further develop the digitization of our 
business. Pushing growth is a key element of our 
strategy, and we will analyze growth potential and 
ensure that translates into concrete business 
opportunities. Again, customers have to have the choice 
to use any channel and contact touchpoint they want. At 
the same time, each and every sales channel has to have 
its specific and clear value proposition, since customers 
will increasingly be unwilling to choose prefabricated 
offers or services. 


We are also comprehensively reorganizing and 
tightening our sales structure and conducting various 
major initiatives, such as pilot phases of the different 
elements of Digital Agency 2.0, as well as further 
implementation waves of our progressive-need-based 
advisory process. 


What are your critical challenges in managing 
all the different touchpoints? 


There are significant complexities in delivering truly 
seamless integration of all online and offline 
distribution channels within a consistent multichannel 
strategy. I’d say that there are three main factors in 


managing this challenge: 


First, to find and implement a suitable architecture in 
terms of technical infrastructure, distributional 
business-model setup, and governance within the 
organization. 


Second, to design a consistent offer-and-service 
portfolio that meets our customers’ expectations and at 
the same time delivers the same information to all 
touchpoints. 


Third, in order to make the necessary changes, we need 
to win over all the relevant stakeholders. This might be 
the hardest of the three. We have to achieve awareness 
among our organization’s leaders of the immense 
pressure to change, as well as create the willingness to 
implement the necessary steps. We have to achieve a 
mind-set of seeing and using change as a big 
opportunity. We do believe we have strong arguments 
though: our position as market leader is a real asset in 
our ability to adapt to the new business environment 
and regulatory framework. These strengths give us a 
once-in-a-lifetime opportunity to bolster our market 
leadership and to be the frontrunner of a historic change 
within our industry—but only if we act fast and 
decisively. 


How do you expect your go-to-market model to 
evolve over the next five years? 


We expect to see further growth in the pure online 
channel, but we also expect a significant increase in the 
share of those RoPo customers who are not willing to 
give up some advice and closing the contract in person. 
In general, the level of transparency will rise even 
more, and customers will expect this as standard from 
their insurer. 


This is the big opportunity for the physical distribution 
channel. If the established channels can integrate the 
new possibilities of digitization seamlessly into their 
business model, the potential for greater productivity, 


new business, and sustainable future growth is 
immense. Therefore, we are convinced that this new 
multi-offer approach will also drive overall growth and 
supplement our established sales network. 


Notes 


1 “Fast forward: How US auto dealers can drive sustainable 
economic performance in the digital age,” McKinsey 
Automotive & Assembly Practice, April 2015. 


2 McKinsey & Company survey. 
3 McKinsey & Company survey. 


Chapter 5 
Power Growth through Digital Sales 


The real voyage of discovery consists not in seeking new 
landscapes, but in seeing with new eyes. 


—NMarcel Proust 


When considering a digital sales strategy, ask yourself, WWTD— 
What Would Taylor Do? Country-pop crossover star Taylor Swift 
understands the power of digital technologies like no one else. 
She’s a social-media rock star as much as a musical one. She has 
70 million Twitter followers, 64 million on Instagram, and 74 
million Facebook page likes. Swift understands, intuitively it 
seems, the power of digital. 


Her grasp of social media may not be so surprising; what catapults 
her above pretty much all her peers is her grasp of digital 
platforms for music sales. She made a very public decision to pull 
her 2015 album, 7989, from Apple Music when she disagreed 
with the company’s policy of not paying royalties during the three- 
month free-trial period for new subscribers. The result? 1989 sold 
more copies in its opening week than any album in the previous 12 
years. On top of that, Swift made $173 million from her 1989 tour 
in just six months. It’s a useful reminder that for all her digital 
prowess, the offline product still has to deliver.1 


It may sound far-fetched, but the same omnichannel tactics that 
have made Swift a global brand also apply to both consumer and 
B2B sales. By 2017, almost two-thirds of all US retail sales will 
involve some form of online research, consideration, or purchase. 
Successful brands don’t just “do digital”; they use the full arsenal 
of digital channels to engage and hook their customers at every 
step of their decision journey. 


The story of a global supplier of commercial and outdoor lighting 
products is illuminating. Like many B2B companies, it had 
developed an online channel to support both its direct sales force 
and a network of channel partners. But customers were demanding 
better online pictures, product specifications, design tools, and 


ideas. 


Two-thirds of all sales involve some form of online 


research, consideration or purchase. 


These requests were a signal to sales leaders that they were only 
scratching the digital surface. They committed to a thorough 
rethink of online channels and created a team that included the 
heads of sales from the United States and China, the chief 
marketing officer, and a newly hired chief digital officer to lead the 
work. The team’s task was to research how customer behavior was 
changing online and offline, and how the company could adapt its 
go-to-market approach accordingly. 


The team started by interviewing 40 customers and prospects. It 
quickly became clear that contractors and designers were sharing 
ideas and advice online about what products to buy and how to use 
them. They were chatting on trade-association websites, following 
industry blogs, connecting on social networks such as LinkedIn, 
and posting pictures of installations and inviting commentary from 
their peers. The team saw that some of the company’s competitors 
were tapping into these online communities by creating their own 
sites to offer ideas, tools, and technical content. Still, industry sites 
were little more than online catalogs. There was a big opportunity 
out there. 


To reset the digital strategy and make sure its brand was well 
represented in any online consideration of lighting products, the 
team started with a deep dive into the data. It gathered search data 
from Google and information about its consumers’ online behavior 
from panels such as Compete and comScore, and assessed the 
company’s own website traffic. The team also reviewed the history 
of thousands of online leads to see how effectively the direct sales 
force and distributors captured them. This data-gathering task 
involved tracking new metrics, such as search keywords, 
clickstreams and cross-clicking patterns, bounce rate, 
abandonment rate, and conversion rate. In total, this new data 
amounted to ten times the size of the offline sales database and 
required a specialist statistician to analyze it. 


That analysis revealed that the vast majority of buyers carried out 


extensive research online before contacting a distributor or a 
manufacturer, and spent more time on community and social sites 
than on manufacturer or distributor sites (for the most part, only 
repeat customers came directly to the company website). Once on 
the site, most visitors checked specifications based on an item’s 
catalog number. They were using the site to get more information 
after talking to a distributor or salesperson, rather than for 
shopping. Meanwhile, potential buyers who were unaware of the 
company were being lured to competitors via online discussions 
elsewhere. 


The company wanted to connect its customers to one 


another and create conversations. 


The sales leaders decided to use the company’s website to nurture 
leads and to direct customers to distributors for sales. They also 
decided to design and host distributor transaction sites for online 
ordering. This minimized distributors’ investments and allayed 
their fears of cannibalization. Crucially, it allowed the company to 
control the customer’s buying experience. The sales executives 
invested in content to inspire customers and help designers find, 
create, and compare ideas. They also wanted to connect their 
customers to one another, and encouraged them to post projects 
and share opinions to create conversations. 


The result was that in two years, the new approach had boosted 
sales by 15 percent, yielding a fivefold rate of return on the 
investment in online capabilities. The company went on to double 
its online repeat-purchase rate and raise its online conversion rate 
by 50 percent. Digital channels also helped manage the cost of 
sales. The website saved considerable sales-rep time by providing 
tools for customers to assess different options themselves and 
weigh the trade-offs in, for example, cost and energy efficiency. 
That time was then spent effectively, thanks to the leads generated 
online. It also enabled the company to shift its product mix toward 
more profitable lines. 


Two decades after the Internet began to revolutionize how books, 
music, films, and personal computers were sold, digital sales 
channels are increasingly critical for selling in almost every 


industry (Figure 5.1). Digital retail sales as a share of total retail 
sales in the United States is at about 7 percent in 2015 and has 
been growing by about 15 percent annually over the past five 
years. Meanwhile, the value of those sales is predicted to grow at 
9.5 percent year on year. More striking is mobile commerce. 
While the total value of goods and services purchased via mobile 
in the US in 2013 was $113 billion—a relatively small slice of the 
retail sales pie—the figure is expected to grow by 25 percent a 
year through 2017.2 
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Figure 5.1 Going, going, gone digital 


As the previous example shows, this is far from being just a B2C 
phenomenon. There is a constant need for both B2C and B2B 
sellers to connect digitally with customers and prospects. The sales 
executives we spoke to continue to invest in digital to boost 
growth, improve the customer sales experience, and lower the cost 
of sales. From these leaders, we have learned three precepts of 
digital success: 


1. Optimize fanatically and often. They rework their sales 
strategy and operations to maximize sales ROI across digital 
platforms (their own and those of channel partners). They test 
and adjust their programs in a nonstop effort to build brand 
loyalty and turn clicks into sales. 


2. Get mobile to drive growth. They have a clear grasp of 
how mobile is shaping customers’ decision journeys, and they 
use mobile to extend their relationship with customers to build 


value. 


3. Integrate digital in a great omnichannel experience. 
They understand at the most granular level how to use digital 
to create a seamless customer experience, guiding buyers 
through a series of online and offline contacts, from marketing 
to presale to purchase and post-purchase service across 
physical and digital channels. 


Optimize Fanatically and Often 


The leading sales executives we interviewed have become 
resourceful risk takers and obsessive optimizers of digital 
channels. They continually improve the performance of their 
websites and those of their channel partners, and they rapidly 
incorporate platforms such as smartphones, tablets, social media, 
and smartwatches. Using a variety of techniques to measure 
performance (Figure 5.2), these sales executives focus on three 
core elements to optimize online sales: driving traffic to their sales 
platforms (engaging buyers, bringing more visitors directly), 
making online transactions easy and convenient (raising 
conversion rates, taking a larger share of wallet, facilitating 
checkout), and using the online connection with buyers to cross- 
sell, upsell, and retain customers (bringing buyers back, 
encouraging loyalty, etc.). 


Brand evaluation Post-purchase 


Share of category 
visitors: What percentage 
of category visitors and 
buyers visit your site 
versus the competition? 


First-page ownership: 
How many sites do visitors 
and buyers visit before 
your site and competitors’ 
sites? 

Pathways: Which 
pathways do customers 
take to reach the site, how 
many trips, and how do 
they compare to 
competitors’? 
Cross-shopping: What 
percentage of your visitors 
and buyers are cross- 
shopping competitors and 
which ones are they? 


Engagement: How much 
time do visitors and 
buyers spend at your site 
versus competitors? 


Depth: How deep are 
visitors and buyers going 
into your site versus 
competitors’? 


Demographics: What do 
your visitors and buyers 
look like in terms of 


age, gender, Internet usage? 


Conversion rates: 
What's your overall 
conversion rate, and how 
does it compare against 
competitors, and by 
category? 

First-page conversion: 
How well is your site 
converting customers 
based on the number of 
sites researched before 
visiting? 

Engagement 
conversion: How does 
your conversion rate 
change for different 
engagement tiers? 
Depth conversion: How 
deep do visitors to your 
site need to navigate to 
hit conversion-rate 
targets and competitor 
benchmarks? 


Pathway conversion: 
Which pathways to your 
site have the highest and 
lowest conversion rates? 


Demographic 
conversion: How well 
does your site convert 
specific demographic 
groups versus the 
competition's? 


Post-visit: Where do 
your visitors go after a 
purchase or visit? 


Time between trips: 
What's the interval between 
between trips to site? 


Time between 
purchases: What's the 
interval between purchases? 


Revisit rates: What 
percentage of visitors 
return to the site, and how 
many trips are required 

to make a purchase? 


Loyalty 


Repurchase cadence: 
How long after making a 
purchase do visitors and 
purchasers return to 

the site? 


Return trips: What 
percentage of visitors 
and purchasers retum to 
the site? 


Loyalty: What 
percentage of customers 
repurchase without 
paying a visit toa 
competitor? 


Figure 5.2 Digital-sales metrics 


Leading sales executives have become resourceful risk 


takers and obsessive optimizers of digital channels. 


In essence, these three elements are not so different from offline 
sales. But the best digital sellers are relentless in testing alternative 
configurations to maximize visitor numbers, transactions, and 
revenue—and do so far more quickly than they ever would offline. 


Amazon, for example, employs a large team of PhDs who 
constantly analyze the layout of the Amazon.com site and use 
advanced testing techniques to evaluate multiple versions of it at 
any given time to find which permutations generate the most sales. 


That methodical approach is what it takes to get prospects to visit 
your website or download your app. Top sellers use both online 
and offline channels to drive traffic to their online stores, and they 


run frequent, targeted promotions to keep customers coming back. 
B2B companies often build loyalty with buyers by offering 
configuration tools and self-service options that make it easy to do 
simple things like order spare parts or amend orders. Companies 
that can’t build that kind of rigor into the digital sales programs 
founder. 


A leading multibillion-dollar global e-commerce site was suffering 
anemic revenue growth and coming under increasing pressure 
from other online players. To reverse the trend, it focused initially 
on improving its loyalty program, but the leadership quickly 
realized that wouldn’t be enough to turn it into a digital selling 
powerhouse. So they committed to a full end-to-end digital 
transformation. The company built the foundations for richer 
customer insights, including a new customer database and 
segmentation models to drive personalization. It analyzed and 
assessed the size of the opportunity across all of its digital 
marketing and sales channels, such as the website, e-mail, search, 
mobile, and social. And it built out small teams that could move 
quickly. Within just six months of rolling out the new digital 
engine, the company had launched more than 100 new campaigns 
using a rapid test-and-learn pilot approach. By the 18-month mark, 
the company had captured more than $800 million in additional 
sales. 


One area requiring constant scrutiny and optimization is the online 
content that engages customers during their decision journey. 
Apparel retailers, for example, have moved from static images of 
individual items to videos of models demonstrating complete 
ensembles. In 2015, clothes retailer Topshop launched real-time 
billboards displaying user-generated tweets to drive sales during 
London Fashion Week. Six outdoor screens featured styles and 
trends talked about on Twitter with the equivalent Topshop 
product shown alongside. The screens, located in pedestrian areas, 
were all within a ten-minute walk of a Topshop store. 


Luring customers with great content is important but ultimately 
meaningless if you can’t hook them. There are two reasons why 
customers break off their buying progress: the item is hard to find, 
or the checkout process is difficult. Leading sales organizations 
ruthlessly remove anything that stands between the customer and 
the checkout. In B2C and B2B alike, the trick is to offer customers 


a simple way to buy (one click to renew maintenance contracts is a 
good B2B example). This does, of course, require efficient IT and 
supply-chain processes to ensure that products and services are 
available. 


Within 18 months of rolling out its new digital engine, the 


company had captured $800 million in additional sales. 


Best-in-class B2B companies are also optimizing the buying 
experience on their sites. One electronics company has built online 
tools that let customers compile customized orders and get the 
correct pricing online, without needing to call a rep or the sales- 
support department. The system also allows them to optimize the 
price by changing variables such as configuration and batching. 
Once orders have been placed, customers can change 
specifications as often as they like, and they immediately see the 
impact of those changes on the price. The tools also allow them to 
see how the manufacture of their order is progressing. Customers 
like this facility, and it has also taken some of the burden of 
customer hand-holding away from reps, who are now free to 
pursue new prospects. 


The third concept is upselling—using information about the 
behavior of online shoppers to point them to other products to buy. 
Both B2C and B2B companies regularly tailor their offers, 
depending on precisely who is visiting the sites, focusing attention 
on the most relevant product lines. They also attract top third-party 
suppliers to augment their offerings with related products outside 
their own range—for example, offering consumer-finance 
solutions alongside more expensive products, the cost of which 
customers may want to spread over time. 


Amazon once again excels at upselling, drawing on its vast trove 
of customer data to make targeted suggestions at every stage of the 
shopping experience, using hooks such as “select accessories for 
this item,” “customers who bought this item also bought,” or 
“better together” combo offers. Thanks to all its superior online 
sales techniques, the average size of an order from Amazon is 10 
to 30 percent larger than from other e-commerce sites, and the 
company attributes up to 35 percent of its total revenue to cross- 


selling. Amazon, in fact, accounted for half of all US e-commerce 
retail growth in 2015, and a quarter of all growth in the sector— 
online and offline.3 


Other retailers are using digital technology to enhance their sales 
efforts across various aspects of their physical stores. Adidas has 
introduced interactive storefronts where window shoppers can 
discover and explore products that are on display via a 
touchscreen, a URL, and a personal pin code; desired items can be 
saved directly to a customer’s phone. This technology has drawn a 
significant number of shoppers into the store, with 25 percent of 
those who try it entering the store afterward and 90 percent of 
passers-by watching while it was used by someone else.4 


Get Mobile to Drive Growth 


Do you ever consider how much power you’ re carrying around in 
your smartphone? The iPhone 6 can perform instructions 120 
million times faster than the Apollo space mission computers in 
the late 1960s and has 30,000 times the amount of memory. 


This revolution in processing ability has put unprecedented 
shopping and buying power in the hands of today’s customers. 
More than 60 percent of Americans have a smartphone, and 80 
percent of them are “smartphone shoppers”—they use their phones 
to help them shop while in a store, most often to research product 
reviews and specifications and compare prices.5 


The smartphone user is a notably attractive customer. US 
consumers who regularly use their mobile phone to buy products 
spend 37 percent more per transaction than those old-fashioned 
desktop-computer shoppers. This is partly related to the greater 
spontaneity of mobile consumers, but it is also because they are 
easier to track through their decision journey. That additional data 
delivers vendors richer insights that can help drive higher-value 
purchases. We estimate that with a little more focus on their 
mobile strategies, traditional players in retail, banking, and travel 
have the opportunity to win back $20 billion to $30 billion in 
annual sales that are currently being captured by the e-commerce 
pure players.6 


South Korea has emerged at the forefront of mobile commerce. 


Goods purchased using mobile devices have jumped more than 
fourfold since 2012 to about 10 trillion won, or $9.8 billion. This 
enthusiastic adoption makes the country a global leader in 
omnichannel commerce. The majority of South Korea’s consumers 
already have experience with m-commerce, and on-the-go 
shoppers spend about as much on each mobile transaction as they 
do in stores. In addition, consumers who turn primarily to their 
phones to shop—’ mobile first” consumers—tend to spend more 
than shoppers in other channels. 


Interestingly, South Korean shoppers are not so much mobile first 
as “mobile only.” Our research found that among those who 
shopped on a mobile device, 13 percent did not shop in stores, and 
53 percent did not shop via other digital channels. Increasingly, 
these consumers can be reached only through their smartphones. 
We found that offline and in-store marketing motivates only 7 
percent and 2 percent of mobile purchases, respectively. Yet 
mobile ads or promotions influence three out of four mobile 
purchases. 


South Korean mobile shoppers are less “mobile first” than 


“mobile only”—13 percent don’t shop in store and 53 
percent don’t use other digital channels. 


Mobile technology has helped many people in emerging markets 
join the banking system. There are more than 30 countries in the 
developing world, many in Africa, where more people have 
mobile banking accounts than traditional bank accounts. In fact, 
roughly half the world’s adult population does not have a bank 
account, but nearly 80 percent of these people are in West Africa, 
where mobile-phone penetration is 40 percent. The opportunity for 
banks is enormous, with the added bonus that digital channels 
continue to drive operating costs lower. It costs just $0.10 to 
process a check that a customer has photographed and deposited 
via mobile phone, compared to $7.50 for the same transaction in 
person. 


Leading companies have progressed beyond small-screen versions 
of their websites and have apps tailored to the medium with 
additional functionality. Online grocer FreshDirect helps 


customers browse and shop its entire inventory and update their 
shopping lists. It even flags relevant special promotions. The 
company also aggregates rich data on each customer, including 
purchase history, when they shop, when they prefer to have orders 
delivered, types of promotions they use, browsing behavior by 
category, and device(s) used. This helps FreshDirect determine 
where each customer is in his or her journey and deliver targeted 
ads, content, offers, and item suggestions. The company also 
regularly launches new offerings. In January 2016, it began 
offering Brooklyn residents the option to order pre-prepared meals 
or ingredients for specific recipes in just one hour from their 
iPhones.7 


When the mobile channel is used well it enhances the in- 


store experience. 


That type of convenience and tailored experience is not only 
helping companies build stronger connections to customers but is 
also helping drive down costs. Some 40 percent of US drugstore 
chain Walgreens’ total online prescription refills are ordered via its 
mobile app. This saves time for pharmacists and reduces the need 
for additional employees.8 


The power of mobile to connect directly with customers has 
helped the travel industry in particular. American Airlines is 
expected to reach $1 billion in mobile-based sales within two 
years, which would account for 35 percent of its bookings. 
Already, two global hotel groups get the majority of same-day 
hotel bookings from customers using smartphones or tablets. 
Mobile sales channels can create enormous value for brands as 
customers increasingly buy direct: hotels can achieve up to 15 
percent better occupancy rates. InterContinental Hotels Group, for 
instance, gets almost 60 percent of its room bookings through its 
own apps or mobile site.9 


The power of mobile isn’t just about remote shopping. When used 
well, it can enhance the in-store experience as well. Cosmetics 
retailer Sephora, for instance, provides customers with iPads, 
which they can use to scan products and find additional 
information, read product reviews, or add items to their shopping 


list. These features are also available as a mobile app that has been 
downloaded more than a million times. 


Such expanded product information also has a potential sales 
impact. In restaurants that have tested digital menus, access to 
additional details about the restaurant’s food and wine selections 
have led to a 20 percent increase in wine consumption. The use of 
phones as digital wallets has helped streamline the checkout 
process and allows staff to focus on higher-value-added tasks. 


The future of mobile’s power to connect with customers may be 
through augmented reality apps. China’s largest online grocer, 
Yihaodian (now owned by Walmart), is using this technology to 
bring its products to its customers. The company has “built” 1,000 
virtual stores in empty spaces such as parking lots in towns and 
cities. Only shoppers using the Yihaodian app can see the stores. 
Open the app and the whole supermarket is visible on screen, with 
virtual aisles to walk through. Purchasing is simple: tap the items 
you want to buy and then arrange for delivery.10 


Integrate Digital in a Great Omnichannel 
Experience 


For all the success that digital sales channels are generating, they 
remain only one part of an increasingly intertwined selling 
proposition. Sales leaders have found that one of the greatest 
benefits of their investments in digital channels is improving the 
performance of more traditional channels (see Chapter 4). 
Consider the pharmaceutical industry, where the traditional direct 
model is under assault from both the Internet and changes in 
healthcare delivery and payment. Healthcare professionals and 
their patients rely heavily on the Internet for information about 
diseases and medications. A third of those taking prescription 
medications actively compare treatment options on the web. 
Meanwhile, payors have more say about which drugs are 
prescribed than physicians do and, in many countries, 
pharmaceutical companies can no longer access physicians’ 
prescribing data. Field reps only encounter the person making 
prescription decisions 60 percent of the time, and the average visit 
with the decision maker lasts less than six minutes.11 


With a big boost from its digital channel, Merck is demonstrating 
how the direct sales model can evolve in these conditions. Januvia, 
its diabetes treatment, was approved just a few weeks before a 
competitor was expected to release a similar drug. Merck launched 
a multichannel program to make sure Januvia would not suffer as a 
result. Within hours of the drug’s approval, the Januvia.com 
website went live, and call centers were up and running the next 
day. Merck organized a symposium on Januvia that was broadcast 
online. Sales reps then followed up with visits to 50,000 practices 
that opted into the video briefing. This concentrated effort brought 
fast results: within just eight days, pharmacies had the drug in 
stock, and almost three-quarters of targeted physicians had been 
briefed. A month out, Januvia accounted for 14 percent of all new 
diabetes prescriptions and has maintained that market share. 12 


A third of would-be TV buyers walked out of the store 


because the products didn’t match what they’d seen online. 


Creating a smooth transition from online to offline sales remains a 
challenge for many companies, though the rise of smartphones and 
wearable devices creates new opportunities to merge physical and 
digital channels. The head of sales at a major consumer-electronics 
company found that the majority of shoppers for large TVs did 
their research on Amazon before going to a store to see the actual 
products. He also learned—to his dismay—that more than a third 
walked straight out again because what they saw on the shelf did 
not match the product numbers, features, and prices they had seen 
online. He responded by investing in online content-creation 
capabilities—his company would supply consistent, up-to-date, 
and clear content for resellers across online and offline channels. 
This was challenging, because he had to convince big-box retailers 
that providing better content to Amazon and other online stores 
would not simply boost sales on those sites. The sales team 
negotiated with retailers such as Best Buy to put signs up with a 
number that customers could text to receive additional product 
information on their cell phones—the same information they 
would have seen on Amazon. Sales online and offline shot up 
rapidly, and the first TV line sold with the new approach became 
Best Buy’s biggest seller, exceeding forecasts fourfold. 


The TV supplier is not unique. In our research, we found that 
many consumer-packaged-goods companies invest heavily in 
content for their increasingly important online distributors. They 
are dedicating teams of 10 to 15 people from marketing and sales 
to optimizing their sales across all geographies and categories on 
Amazon. 


Nordstrom’s TextStyle service provides personalized styling 
experience and the ability to shop via mobile texts. Sales staff at 
Nordstrom’s 116 US department stores can send product 
recommendations to registered customers via SMS, and if the 
customer likes an item, they simply reply “buy” and include a 
unique code to complete the transaction with their nordstrom.com 
account. This gives Nordstrom’s in-store sales staff access to more 
customers, improving their productivity.13 


US grocer County Market uses smartphone location technology to 
deliver its targeted in-store messages to customers. Some 50 stores 
have one or two location beacons installed per aisle that can reach 
consumers standing within 30 feet. This allows the store to deliver 
promotions on products that a consumer is physically near, or on 
complementary cross-sell items (e.g., jam when a consumer is 
buying bread). The offers are tied to shoppers’ loyalty cards, which 
helps ensure shoppers aren’t bombarded with too many offers or 
duplicate offers. Take-up rates have been impressive. Some stores 
have seen up to half of consumers taking up the offers they 
receive. 14 


One channel that has seen particularly explosive growth is social 
media, though given the variety of options, this format is a 
universe in itself. A few of the big players just seem to be going 
from strength to strength. As of 2015, more than 20 percent of the 
world’s population was active on Facebook, and people were 
spending an equivalent of 1.7 million years. Meanwhile, LinkedIn 
boasts more than 400 million members, 45 percent of them in 
upper-management positions. 


Social media recommendations triggered 26 percent of 


purchases across all product categories. 


While social media is still used for connecting with friends and 


posting updates, it has matured to become a viable commerce 
channel. Social media recommendations induced an average of 26 
percent of purchases across all product categories, according to our 
data. For the 30 product categories we studied, roughly two-thirds 
of the impact was direct; that is, recommendations played a critical 
role at the point of purchase. The remaining third was indirect: 
social media had an effect at earlier decision-journey touchpoints 
—for example, when a recommendation created initial awareness 
of a product, or interactions with friends or other influencers 
helped consumers to compare product attributes or to evaluate 
higher-value features. We found that in 2014, consumers made 10 
percent more purchases on the back of social-media 
recommendations than they had in 2013.15 


Financial-services company American Express has embraced 
social media to promote sales among the millions of small 
businesses that use its card services. In the run-up to the annual 
post-Thanksgiving start to the Christmas shopping season, it 
promotes Small Business Saturday. In November 2015, the 
campaign generated 85 million social-media interactions. But 
people weren’t just talking about it: more than 95 million 
consumers shopped at small businesses on the day, an 8 percent 
increase over 2014.16 


The proliferation of touch points with customers means that 


boundaries are increasingly blurring within organizations. 


In B2B, integrating social media with other channels is opening 
opportunities for growth. Cisco, for example, posted a very short 
video that introduced the new capabilities of a switch processor, 
but rather than just ending with a link to more information, the 
video explained how you could schedule a test drive of the system: 
while watching a live streaming video, the potential customer has 
full control of a robot arm that can pull a circuit card out of a 
network router. The idea is that this demonstrates there is no 
impact on the quality of the streaming video, contrary to 
expectations. Cisco promoted the video through banner ads, blogs, 
social networks, and e-mails, and it provided a simple way for 
viewers to take action by inviting them to contact a Cisco rep to 
set up the demo. In the first four months, the promotion drove 


nearly 6,000 video impressions, but that translated into 500 
contacts from interested users, 60 qualified leads, and more than 
$80 million in revenue. 17 


Social media has been around for a long time by digital standards, 
but smartwatches are still a niche item. Nevertheless, retailers are 
already experimenting with them as yet another way to merge the 
digital with the physical to drive sales growth. Customers at 
Carrefour in Paris can shop using smartwatches to access digital 
shopping lists, navigate around the store, tick off items while 
shopping, and receive their loyalty points at checkout. As the 
technology matures, we expect companies to find ever more 
creative uses for watches and other smart wearables.18 


Blending digital channels into a company’s overall multichannel 
approach requires changes beyond the sales force. In most of our 
interviews, sales leaders told us that embracing these new channels 
changed how the sales force interacted with product development, 
marketing, distributors, and customer service. In fact, the 
proliferation of touchpoints with customers means that boundaries 
are increasingly blurring within organizations. Companies that are 
thriving in the digital age are those that can figure out creative 
ways to pull together the best resources from across the 
organization (see Chapter 11). The world’s best sales 
organizations, in fact, have often taken sales “beyond sales” by 
making each function see itself as contributing to the customer 
experience, be it product design, sales, customer service, and even 
operations (for example, the internal IT department). 


Remember the lighting company we introduced at the start of this 
chapter? For all the benefits it saw from investing in the online 
channel, it also found that customers preferred to keep certain 
aspects of their purchasing process offline. When developing an 
RFP, for example, customers still wanted to work over the phone 
or in person with the distributor or supplier. To make its online 
and offline multichannel setup work, the company expanded the 
role of the corporate digital-marketing team. It worked with the 
sales team to design the hosted distributor sites, added an inside 
sales team to handle the leads coming out of the digital channel, 
refocused its sales staff on teaming with distributors to meet 
complex customer needs, and beefed up its technology and 
analytical capabilities to run its entire digital operation. 


Once customer projects were completed, the digital-marketing 
team encouraged customers to post case studies on the company’s 
website. The team then e-mailed these stories and related images 
to other customers and cross-posted to key lighting and design 
community sites. The e-mails also led back to the offline sales 
force, with phone numbers for specific salespeople who were 
trained to talk about the applications and related projects. In some 
markets, junior salespeople took turns monitoring community sites 
—answering questions, adding links to positive postings about 
their products, and announcing new models—activities that would 
have traditionally been done in marketing, and all of which 
contributed to that 15 percent boost in sales. 


Digital channels continue to push the boundaries of selling and, 
with the evolution of new technologies, sales leaders will have 
even more opportunities to find and attract prospects with 
customized offers. As the interviews at the end of this chapter set 
out, this may mean relinquishing some control of the brand, as 
Google’s Margo Georgiadis explains; or it may mean transitioning 
customers to new platforms, as Itai Unibanco’s Marco Bonomi 
discusses. Some executives will follow the lighting company’s 
lead and build online ecosystems that connect dealers with 
customers and create social as well as technological platforms on 
which communities can thrive. Any sales leader with the ambition 
to be at the cutting edge of digital sales will certainly need to 
obsess about optimization and be willing to take some risks and try 
new ideas such as Yihaodian’s innovative augmented-reality 
supermarket. 


Digital channels are increasingly important, but leading sales 
executives know they work best when combined with the direct 
sales force. In the next chapter, we see how they are rejuvenating 
this more traditional channel. 


Interview: Margo Georgiadis, Google 
President, Americas 


In discussions of the digital era, people often 


talk about power shifting to consumers. Should 
companies be worried about this development? 


Actually, the digital age represents a huge moment of 
empowerment for companies. You can be with your 
customers in so many places along the funnel. This 
holds true for B2B as much as B2C. For example, a 
B2B company could record and share sessions for 
customers who couldn’t make it to a trade show. Digital 
creates an opportunity to be relevant to customers on 
their terms. Instead of interrupting them, you provide 
precise and relevant information at times the customer 
chooses and when they are most receptive. 


At the same time, companies no longer have complete 
control of their brand. With social media, everyone is a 
content creator—they can post pictures of your store 
with their phone or share information on a recent 
experience with your sales associate. Companies can’t 
dictate the message anymore. But digital allows them to 
tailor an interaction in real time to answer their 
customers’ questions. That’s a very powerful ability: 
enabling a magical experience in the moments that 
matter. 


Will these new forms of engagement replace 
physical resources such as salespeople and 
stores? 


People will still come to stores to see and touch 
products in real life. But digital is forcing companies to 
think about how to employ their physical resources to 
add more value. Customers show up with more 
knowledge than ever before— 80 percent do online 
research before making a purchase. A sales associate 
has to be more than a nice person who says hello. 


For example, the average car shopper consults 18 
sources of information on the path to purchase—twice 
as many as before. By the time these customers get to a 
dealership, they want to go deeper: What customization 
options are there? Will my child carrier fit in the back 


seat? Even for smaller purchases, like cosmetics, 
they’re well informed. If you understand what’s 
happening, you can delight these customers faster than 
ever. But you need the right training and support. At 
one company, a sales associate told us he checks more 
technology into his locker every day than he uses on the 
sales floor. Consumers shop with their smartphones and 
can access websites and scan bar codes—yet the person 
helping them isn’t on the same footing. Imagine if that 
salesperson could pull out a tablet, show the product in 
three dimensions, and engage the customer with a video 
of the product in action. Companies need to 
dramatically change how they hire, train, and 
incentivize associates, and how they arm them on the 
sales floor. If you work with information in the cloud, 
employees can access it with simple, inexpensive 
devices. 


What else do companies need to do to use digital 
effectively? 


The point of digital is not selling, but getting customers 
to an answer. You have to understand how their online 
and offline experiences connect. Also, one-third of 
searches are local, and 70 percent of consumers act on 
the information they gain within 24 hours. You have to 
give them the ability to take that action. Click-to-call 
technology is one example—a customer can be looking 
at product information on the phone and get to a person 
straightaway. You could also let them check whether 
the product is in stock before they get in their cars, or 
weigh the time to drive there against the cost of having 
the product shipped. Imagine a home-improvement 
store: A customer could take a picture of the project 
they’re working on and send it in. The store, in turn, 
could propose a solution, package together the 
necessary products, and have the whole thing ready for 
the customer to pick up. It’s more efficient for the store 
and the customer. 


What are the next big trends companies should 


anticipate? 


Search will continue to be fundamental. Searches are 
getting longer and more specific, and sellers should find 
ways to make the experience richer with elements like 
video and personalization. Customers will also 
increasingly use the four screens: computer, tablet, 
smartphone, and television. Many companies don’t put 
enough thought into optimizing the interactive 
experience on each. Television will also be interactive. 
Already, 80 percent of viewers use a mobile device, 
like a smartphone, while watching TV. In five years, all 
TV will be online and on demand. It just aligns with 
what consumers want: more control, choice, the ability 
to connect. All this means that the traditional silos of 
sales, marketing, and service will continue to blur even 
more than they already have. After all, customers 
perceive all these activities as part of a continuous 
experience. 


Interview: Marco Bonomi, Itau Unibanco 
Director-General for Retail 


How have digital technologies driven sales 
growth at Itau? 


In the past two to three years, the way we as a bank 
look at digital channels has evolved. We no longer see 
them as a passive platform on which customers make 
transactions. Rather, we use them to interact with the 
customer, like a virtual or digital branch. Customers can 
access everything the bank offers this way, using chat, 
SMS, e-mail, even WhatsApp. To drive growth, we 
monitor where customers are in the process and show 
them relevant products. For example, if the customer is 
telling us about an upcoming trip in order to ensure that 
his credit card works abroad, we can offer him travel 
insurance or to increase the credit limit. 


What is the relationship between the digital 
bank and the traditional bank? 


We’ ve transformed the website into a business unit. 
Unlike in a physical branch, the people responsible for 
the business—technology, products, and marketing—all 
sit together monitoring customer journeys, making 
offers, and changing customer screens in real time. We 
test campaigns and banners in real time. We look at the 
first, second, and third clicks and the conversion rates. 
We monitor all the products hourly and check how they 
are performing against that day’s benchmarks. 


In 2012 our profit from online and mobile sales was 
around R$300 million ($73 million), and in 2015 it was 
R$3.5 billion ($840 million)—that’s a tenfold increase 
in three years! Half the bottom line from the affluent 
segment comes from customers using digital branches, 
and we expect that to reach 70 percent in another two 
years. 


The challenge now is to replicate this growth with 
mobile, which is harder. The screen is physically 
smaller, so it’s harder to “dress the window” in the 
same way as on a tablet or desktop. It’s a huge effort to 
transform the bank’s products and processes. It takes a 
lot of focus. Technology is no longer separate from the 
business. In the digital bank, the business people must 
understand technology, and the technology people must 
understand the business. They are partners in this 
journey. The organization charts and incentives have to 
be different and, as productivity is different from 
traditional positions, the compensation is also different. 


How did you help your customers manage the 
transition to the digital bank? 


In 2008, 20 percent of our transactions were carried out 
online; last year it was 70 percent, and a quarter of 
those were mobile. We don’t have to sell the idea to our 
customers anymore, they demand it from us. The big 
challenge now is to make the bank fully digital. 
Amazon customers can resolve everything online. If 


you have a very serious problem you might send an e- 
mail, but it is hard to find a number to call. This is our 
goal. Customers expect this, but what banks offer 
doesn’t compare to their experience with companies 
like Amazon, or Airbnb, or even most airlines. 


How have customers reacted to the new service? 


They are delighted with the variety of ways and the 
speed at which they can contact managers. They will 
never wait more than 30 minutes for a reply, and the 
average is only 15 minutes. People are surprised that 
managers get back to them so quickly. The second 
surprise is that managers always answer. Every time. 
The third is that they can connect to a manager outside 
normal banking hours. A lot of people do their banking 
online outside normal hours, but now they can access 
all our services, including talking virtually to a 
manager. They can message us at 11 p.m., and a 
manager will answer. Many of our high-net-worth 
customers travel a lot, so a 16-hour banking day is 
perfect for them. People love the convenience. 


Just like anything else, there is a learning curve—for us 
and for our customers. We had customers who were 
reluctant to switch to a digital branch because they felt 
their old manager knew them. That transition is easier 
now, because there’s a digital record of all their 
interactions—and not just transaction records, but their 
personal relationship with the bank, who the customer 
is, their preferences etc. So if a manager is on vacation 
or is replaced, it is easy for the new manager to 
immediately pick up the relationship where the other 
manager left it. 


What impact has digital had on productivity? 


The first big change is that we no longer use traditional 
statistical propensity models for our CRM. Instead, we 
use triggers, which are customer reactions to real-time 
interactions with the bank. This lets us define the right 
product strategy for the right customer at the right time, 
using the right channel. The trigger in the digital store 


is transferred to the manager’s agenda the next day, so 
the conversion rate is impressive. We went from an 
average conversion rate of 3 percent using propensity to 
20 to 25 percent using triggers, and some triggers get 
conversion rates as high as 40 percent. 


Once a new manager has gone through their entire 
portfolio and introduced himself or herself to new 
customers, they start getting these triggers. Our digital 
branches achieve 15 to 20 percent higher sales than 
traditional branches. We are not yet acquiring new bank 
customers using our digital branches—our customers 
have moved over from our physical channels—but it is 
on the horizon. However, for the moment, managers 
must extract the maximum value from their portfolios. 
Our share of wallet has increased substantially as a 
result. 


We still need to evolve as data scientists, with new 
methodologies so that all our CRM triggers happen in 
real time. It’s not only about being cloud-based, it’s 
about smart cross-referencing of important data, and 
having enough processing capacity to run not dozens of 
variables, but hundreds or thousands. Then, of course, 
we need the skills to interpret these variables so they 
translate into a sale or service. The more we can 
respond in real time, the more relevant we make 
ourselves. 


Has the digital bank changed the way you 
recruit and train? 


Almost half of our commercial operations staff are 
millennials. They don’t learn from books or face-to- 
face courses. We had to create a new way of 
distributing and retaining knowledge in the bank. 
Today, everything is digital. Training sessions are short, 
five minutes at most, and we have more than 170 video 
courses now. Every course ends with a test and we 
monitor how the knowledge gained is improving 
employee performance. For example, we say, “You 
must sell the customer this product; here are three 


arguments you can use. If you still have questions or 
are not sure, click here and watch a video with more 
arguments you can use to sell well.” People do that in 
real time. This platform was one of the most important 
developments in preparing our people for the digital 
world. 


What have you learned from being part of this 
process? What surprised you? 


It is clear that we had to move away from a process- 
and product-oriented operation to one that is customer 
oriented. That’s easier said than done, but it is what 
digital does. It places the customer at the center of our 
vision and mission. User experience is key, and digital 
gives the customer the power he surrendered in his 
traditional relationship with the bank. 
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Chapter 6 
Innovate Direct Sales 


Creativity is thinking up new things. Innovation is doing new 
things. 


—Theodore Levitt 


We need more room in the cabin,” said one customer circling a 
large construction machine. “I agree. I’d also make the windshield 
bigger,” added another. Employees of the heavy-equipment 
company took notes. The visitors continued to walk around the 
prototype, making more suggestions and more notes. 


Sounds like a typical focus group, right? Yes and no. Some of the 
company employees were from product development, but half 
were from sales. And the customers were not a randomly selected 
cross-section of consumers. These were major fleet buyers, invited 
to codevelop the products they would be buying. Before the design 
was finished, these customers would get a chance to operate 
prototypes and see some of their ideas come to life in the final 
product. Sales executives not only cemented relationships with 
some of their best customers—who developed a strong 
commitment to the new model—they helped bring forth a product 
that cost less to build, yet commanded a 4 percent price premium 
and helped grow market share. 


This is part of the new face of direct selling. Mastering traditional 
direct-selling models—whether it’s in B2B or B2C—is no longer 
enough for the world’s leading sellers. As in the example above, 
top sellers constantly seek new and creative ways to boost sales 
and innovate. The approaches vary, but the common theme is an 
overinvestment in the right customers. This chapter delves into 
how some of the world’s top sellers are innovating in their direct 
channels on three fronts: 


1. Engage customers early. Involving customers long before 
the actual sale benefits the vendor and the customer alike, and 
can take a variety of forms. 


2. Unlock growth in key accounts. Buyers’ expectations and 
sophistication have risen, and they expect their relationships 
with sellers to be smooth. Preparation ahead of time can ensure 
deal success, and explicitly aligning account teams will ensure 
these accounts deliver sustained growth. 


3. Pursue new prospects relentlessly. Meaningful sales 
growth comes only by converting prospects into customers, but 
this is easier said than done. Traditional hunter/farmer models 
are not always the best approach. Sales executives we talked to 
have tuned their prospecting efforts to the big opportunities 
they see. 


Engage Customers Early 


It is hard to overstate the importance of understanding what 
customers want from the sales experience. As we interviewed 
leading sales executives, we found that, like the heavy-equipment 
company, they went beyond simply asking customers questions or 
analyzing how customers behaved, when it came to crafting the 
customer experience. They engaged customers early on in a 
discussion of how to solve business problems and adapt products 
and services to provide better solutions. All this effort leads to 
sales—eventually—but the focus is on a collaborative problem- 
solving experience. 


The notion shouldn’t be confused with the marketing activity of 
collecting insights in order to better understand customer needs or 
design better products. This is about sales: creatively extending the 
sales experience in a way that benefits the customer, drives 
revenue, and deepens loyalty. 


For years, an office-products company had understood the merits 
of engaging with customers before actively selling to them. It had 
strong products and higher prices than competitors. So its sales 
department had trouble with standard requests for proposals 
(RFPs), which did not help convey the advantages of the 
company’s products. This problem led to price pressure to stay 
alive in competitive bids. 


Sales leaders at the company had already tried flying in 
prospective customers to tour the plant and learn about the 


products, which had helped a little. To really break through, 
however, they decided to take the tour to the next level. They not 
only changed the format to shift the focus to customer needs; they 
also made sure all the customer’s decision makers were on the trip 
—from corporate facilities to finance, purchasing, and human 
resources. They also hired trained facilitators to host the groups. 
These facilitators understood the products, but their real skill was 
identifying customer needs. They would start the program by 
asking the customers what they hoped to get out of the day. Often, 
each function would have a different objective, which created an 
opportunity for the sales teams to help align the executives on 
what they wanted and, in turn, find which of their own solutions 
best matched the customer’s needs. 


Engage customers early on in a discussion of how to adapt 


products and services to provide better solutions. 


This approach proved so successful that the company has re- 
engineered the customer visit down to the tiniest detail. The “what 
do you hope to get out of the day” session determines the day’s 
agenda: if customers want to understand about innovation and 
technology, they are whisked off to the R&D lab; if they want to 
see the products in action, then they are shown how the company 
uses its own wares. Customers even preorder lunch so waiters 
won’t interrupt mealtime conversation. Even the way the 
company’s executives join in is tightly choreographed. With 
Disneyland-like precision, a senior executive bumps into a group 
at a certain point on the facilities tour. 


This may sound like an awful lot of effort, but it is justifiable: 
more than half the prospects that visit end up as customers—more 
than double the win rate for bids that do not include a visit. 


A maker of agricultural products found another creative way to 
involve its customers early in the sales process. It studied the 
buying patterns of farmers and realized that word of mouth played 
a major role in their buying decisions. But of course, you need the 
right words out of the right mouths. It became clear that the 
biggest farmers set the trends and heavily influenced the buying 
habits of other farmers in the area. So the company developed its 


“lead user” program, selling its newest products to a few important 
farmers in each community. This provided early feedback on the 
products and created a loyal set of customers who would happily 
talk about their benefits, essentially preselling for the supplier. 


To emphasize that its value proposition is solving the customer’ s 
business problem, a leading chemicals company trains sales reps 
not to mention the company’s products in initial discussions. This 
goes against the grain—most salespeople want to move quickly to 
making an offer and closing—but it changes the dynamic and 
improves the outcome. “Advocating your product prematurely 
always leads to a price discussion later on,” notes the head of 
sales. Starting with what the customer needs gives the sales rep an 
opportunity to learn directly from the customers about their pain 
points and what they value in a solution, before putting on the 
table the products and services the company has to offer. A more 
aggressive sales pitch focused on specific products limits the scope 
of potential sales. 


Don’t Sell, Solve Problems 


Customers want their problems solved. They demand 
more than just a product or service. Several of the 
companies we’ ve spoken to for this book emphasized 
their conversion to solution sales, and at the end of this 
chapter, Jan Geldmacher explains in some detail how 
the idea works at Vodafone. 


The prerequisite for selling an integrated solution is to 
identify specific customer needs and how you can meet 
them. A chemical distributor with declining sales 
noticed that many of its top customers were turning to 
small distributors and brokers to source their smaller 
purchases, of which there was a very long tail. It 
reacted by creating a new brokerage model to manage 
the relationships with all suppliers, even for products it 
did not source directly. It started with one customer 
with agreements worth more than $25 million across six 
plants. Not only was the customer happy, but the model 
increased the distributor’s scale in certain products, 


which in turn gave it more buying power than the 
customer. The distributor also optimized its supply 
chain and reduced freight costs. The distributor thereby 
cut its customers’ total spending while improving its 
own margins. 


Selling solutions is ultimately about formulating a value 
proposition to solve customers’ problems. Yet many 
companies struggle to wrench their salespeople away 
from communicating the features and functions of 
specific products. A semiconductor company overcame 
this in three steps. First, it installed a group of 
“application marketers” who developed integrated 
value propositions by combining hardware, software, 
and services modules from across divisions. Second, 
the company established a sales process around cross- 
functional workshops that involved account 
management, marketing, and engineers. These 
workshops resulted in customer-specific value 
propositions with the benefits quantified in metrics that 
linked directly to the customer’s performance. The 
benefits were compared to the customer’s real next-best 
alternative (which in the case of an integrated solution 
may be an entirely different approach). Third, the 
company developed a “needs and benefits” database 
that was updated after each offer. This gave account 
managers access to a library of value propositions that 
could then be tailored easily to new customer situations. 


These examples all show that engaging the customer very early in 
the sales process allows companies to focus on customer needs as 
much as their own. This gives customers a sense of ownership of 
products, which makes selling much easier. When a customer feels 
involved with a vendor’s products or services, it improves loyalty, 
which in turn increases the vendor’s share of wallet. For many 
companies, the next step is to develop into solution sales, where 
the focus shifts from meeting customers’ immediate product or 
service needs to solving their broader business challenges (see 
Sidebar “Don’t sell, solve problems”). 


Unlock Growth in Key Accounts 


For a B2B company, the largest, most strategic accounts can be 
double-edged swords. These key accounts typically represent a 
significant portion of a company’s revenue and margin, but they 
also represent a source of risk—losing an important customer or 
making a bad deal—which can prove extremely costly. 


To add to the potential headache, the pressure on these key 
accounts is increasing. Our 2015 survey of more than 1,000 large 
buyers highlighted that procurement is getting increasingly 
sophisticated in its quest to lower costs, and it is focusing on its 
largest suppliers. For example, 60 percent of large buyers 
increased purchasing centralization in the past three years, with the 
aim of improving their negotiating position. Suppliers, therefore, 
must assess their strategies with these major customers. 
Fortunately, the research also shows that there is a way to win 
without eroding margins. 


Although buyers claim that price is the most important buying 
factor, when we observe how supplier ratings affect share of wallet 
we find that service and sales experience are the most important 
buying criteria. In other words, suppliers want to work with 
companies that are easy to buy from, especially in relationships 
that span geographies, business units, and products. 


Buyers claim that price matters most, but the evidence 


suggests that service and sales experience are more 
important. 


Price still matters, of course but the best key account programs 
identify the hardcore price buyers vs. those who are willing to 
partner together. For buyers focused on price, sales leaders need to 
develop a low-cost approach; but most large buyers across all 
industries see the value in partnering with suppliers, especially 
when suppliers can demonstrate the incremental value of 
collaboration. 


Sales leaders who excel at key account management do two things 
particularly well to deal with increasing buyer sophistication while 
building partnerships with customers. They prepare for deals 


ahead of time, and they make themselves easy to work with. 
Despite sounding simple, these practices can deliver 7 to 12 
percent average revenue growth with same or improved margins. 


Procurement teams prepare for deals ahead of time. Sales 
organizations should do the same. Three-quarters of large buyers 
spend at least ten days preparing for every large-contract 
negotiation, and nearly half spend a month or more. Buyers are 
also changing their approach to large deals, relying increasingly on 
RFPs, using sourcing consultants, and “clean sheeting” to increase 
cost transparency. Sales leaders who understand key account 
management are just as rigorous. They standardize the deal 
processes to minimize the burden large deals place on the 
organization and steer clear of a “win at all costs” mentality. 


A basic-materials manufacturer recognized that its large customers 
were increasingly well prepared for important contract 
negotiations, and the company was struggling to maintain its 
margins as a result. It was doing well at winning deals—the bad 
deals—and doing badly at identifying opportunities to improve 
pricing. 


The sales leaders established a “big deal team” to develop 
negotiation strategies for its most important deals. The team 
developed a standard set of tools to analyze each deal it supported, 
such as industry cost curves, market intelligence, and scenario 
modeling to understand its best alternative to a negotiated 
agreement (BATNA) and the BATNA for the customer. These 
tools increased the company’s ability to go toe-to-toe with 
sophisticated procurement organizations and allowed them to price 
deals with confidence. It worked. The margin on large deals 
increased by 500 basis points without affecting win rate. 


Large deals are costly to pursue, so choose carefully. 


The best “big deal teams” obey a consistent set of principles. They 
are selective in which deals they support. Large deals are 
expensive to pursue, so they target only the most important, based 
on margin thresholds, likelihood of success, and the customer’s 
willingness to partner. They standardize the process, including 
“go/no go” stage gates (the best companies are willing to walk 


away from deals that are unattractive). They develop a deal 
analytics package comprising price/margin sensitivities, 
competitive insights, and historic account performance. Finally, 
they conduct rigorous post-mortems. Companies learn the most 
about their customers and themselves in the aftermath of deals. 


The second best practice is being easy to work with. Sales 
organizations that fumble customer concerns because of a lack of 
coordination will rapidly antagonize their key accounts—it’s the 
number-one pain point for buyers. For example, if a sales rep 
proposes a significant price increase to a customer in one region 
without coordinating with her colleagues in other regions, the 
customer will understandably be annoyed. Suppliers often lose 
deals precisely because they can’t get this alignment, and as 
account complexity grows, so do the challenges of cross-team 
coordination. 


Ensuring alignment requires getting a combination of actions right. 
First, there must be a clear account leader, either a dedicated 
person or a “first among equals” from the account’s relationship 
managers. Second, the sales team must be structured to support the 
designated leader with representation in relevant core regions and/ 
or business units. Third, this cross-functional account team needs 
to focus on bringing the best thinking from across the supplier to 
identify opportunities for the customer (e.g., marketing, finance, 
supply chain, R&D, manufacturing). The best account teams 
manage a shared account action plan, with clear owners and 
deadlines. They review the action plans regularly and with a focus 
on individual accountability. It is particularly important to provide 
transparency on the pipeline and performance and to incentivize 
all team members (in particular, presales and sales operations) on 
aligned account targets. 


Redesigning its key account management model led one 


company to 30 percent more sales. 


Even if you get this alignment right, staffing can still be a 
challenge if the level of customer demand varies so much across 
the life cycle. A credit-card issuer solved this problem by creating 
a flexible account-management model that allowed it to 


temporarily add staff from a shared resources pool to boost 
capacity at critical times. 


This redesign not only allowed the company to meet its top 
customers’ needs cost-effectively; it actually made it possible to 
give key accounts a higher level of service using fewer resources. 
This led to increases in key account sales of 30 percent and 
invigorated the entire key account organization. 


Here’s how it works: Each key account is assigned a permanent 
small core team that takes care of day-to-day account planning and 
support. When there is a specific need for expertise, such as during 
a contract renegotiation, the core team requests specialist support. 
These specialists come from a shared resources group and consist 
of high performers drawn from key accounts (account executives, 
contract negotiators, business analysts) and from functions 
(loyalty, legal, technology, market research, etc.). Once the tasks 
have been completed, they return to the pool to be redeployed 
elsewhere. 


The core team may be supported by roving teams also staffed from 
the specialist shared resources pool. These roving teams spend 
several months (or sometimes up to a year) rolling out new 
products or ideas sequentially across accounts. When the rollout is 
complete, the team disbands again. 


Pursue New Prospects Relentlessly 


Sales organizations pursue growth by identifying and winning new 
customers, yet it is a perennial challenge for sales executives to 
keep their people in the hunt. Most sales models eventually turn 
hunters into farmers: a sales rep lands a big account and is paid a 
commission on that account. Then, happy with the ongoing 
income, the rep loses the hunger that motivates true hunters. Most 
compensation models enforce this behavior, as reps fail to get 
enough reward from a second hunting effort to justify the time it 
takes. Some companies try to make up for the hunter-to-farmer 
evolution by deploying dedicated hunters. That has its own 
challenges, such as getting compensation right and keeping 
dedicated hunters motivated. 


Our interviews highlighted a number of examples where 


companies have overcome these hurdles and deployed effective 
hunting models. One European manufacturer was already a market 
leader thanks to its strong brand, a broad product line, and a large 
sales force. But it was finding it hard to grow further. 


Once a quarter, the entire sales force stepped away from 


their existing accounts and spent the day calling 8 to 10 
new accounts each. 


The company started with incentives for prospecting and asked 
staff to spend a certain percentage of their time on acquiring 
customers. Unfortunately, the demands of managing 

existing clients overwhelmed the orders and incentives. Then the 
company tried a dedicated hunting group, but this too proved 
unproductive. 


After reflecting on what had gone wrong with these approaches, 
sales leaders tried a model built around “hunting days.” Once a 
quarter, the entire sales force stepped away from their existing 
accounts and spent the whole day calling eight to ten new accounts 
per rep. The results were dramatic. In just a single day, the sales 
force generated two months’ worth of leads. The model was also 
sustainable, given that it used the existing sales force, so that there 
was no additional fixed investment. 


Our interviews highlighted a number of other innovative ways in 
which companies are prospecting. A high-tech company carefully 
monitored changes of chief information officers in large 
corporations it did not serve and then aggressively pursued the 
new CIOs. It knew from experience that a change of management 
in an IT operation often leads to new selling opportunities. 


A healthcare provider had success with the dedicated-hunter model 
by requiring hunters to hand their new accounts over to farmer 
colleagues immediately. Many companies that try the dedicated- 
hunter approach move the hunting rep off the account gradually, 
which causes confusion for the customer and, inevitably, poor 
morale among hunters. The healthcare company instead pitched 
the idea of bringing the account rep in at the end of the sales 
process as a positive thing. It assured customers that a dedicated 
account rep offered a better level of service than other suppliers 


could deliver, and indeed, customers reacted very positively. This 
meant that hunters could get on with what they did best: finding 
new business. 


As all these stories highlight, world-class sellers bring an 
innovative mind-set to their direct channels. The customer is at the 
center of many of these examples, as illustrated by both 
Vodafone’s Jan Geldmacher and Cargill’s Sabine Sagaert in the 
interviews at the end of this chapter. Indeed, many great 
companies have found a way to link an excellent customer 
experience with sales opportunities. The office sales company 
reaped tremendous rewards by engaging with potential customers 
well before anyone talked price. The basic-materials player 
realized it needed to reflect its customers’ growing sophistication. 
Even the high-tech company that tracked CIOs who were hired 
and fired realized that an intense focus on the customer is what 
distinguishes the winners from the rest. In the next chapter, we’ ll 
highlight how such companies take similarly innovative 
approaches with their indirect channels. 


Interview: Jan Geldmacher, Vodafone Global 
Enterprise 


CEO 


What is Vodafone Global Enterprise’s model? 


VGE (Vodafone Global Enterprise) serves 1,700 
multinational organizations, no matter where they are in 
the world. Our people are on the ground in more than 
70 countries, speaking the language, understanding the 
culture, and following the demands of our multinational 
customers. We sell Vodafone’s entire global product 
portfolio, not just those services available in that local 
market. Alongside mobile, we provide fixed-line 
services, and we have an “Internet of Things” machine- 
to-machine platform to connect physical assets. But we 
go beyond just that connectivity and offer managed 
services to help move customers to more flexible op-ex- 


driven business models. 


This makes us more strategically relevant for our 
customers and leads to the next level of our strategy, 
which is helping our customers get closer to their 
customers by using our products and services in a 
different way. For example, if we put a SIM card into a 
car, the card becomes a part of the car and is part of our 
automotive customer’s offering to their customers. 


We started this business about ten years ago with 56 
customers, and we’ ve grown faster than the enterprise 
business in the local markets. Our customers sign just 
one global contract with us, which makes it very easy 
for them to work with us across many countries. Often, 
large accounts like these are deemed “strategically 
important,” but they’re not always profitable. You need 
to move up the value chain to compensate for the 
commodity product margins for the basic connectivity 
services. 


What is innovative about your relationship with 
these large accounts? 


First, we serve our customers with named account 
managers where the customers have their various 
headquarters. The global account manager will sit 
where the group headquarters are and be responsible for 
the global P&L of the customer. But if the CIO is based 
in another country, we will have a national account 
manager there taking care of the customer’s needs. And 
then if the purchasing department is located somewhere 
else, we’ll have another national account manager 
located there. This setup helps us understand the 
customers’ needs at multiple levels and locations in the 
organization. 


We also develop industry knowledge. You could argue 
that if you serve only 1,700 customers, then your key 
account managers are industry specialists by default 
and you don’t need experts across customers. We’re in 
the middle. For example, we have a very successful 
international public-sector team that serves 


international NGOs, charities, and political 
organizations. The needs of this group are quite distinct, 
which is why we have a specific team for this sector. 
Similarly, in the automotive sector we clearly 
understand how OEMs and their suppliers are 
connected, how they build up their strategies, and what 
their challenges are, so we have a very specific 
automotive team. By contrast, in the banking sector we 
have the individual account managers who have deep 
knowledge of the specific accounts they serve. 


We achieve a lot through regular customer-advisory 
boards. We bring together key decision makers from 
the customer for very valuable discussions—no 
PowerPoint! We do it centrally once a year, and 
regionally throughout the year. 


Finally, we try to set up innovation workshops with 
customers where we co-create ideas with viable 
business cases. So we’re working not just with the IT 
function but with the commercial business. We’ ve had 
some very interesting successes with this. We try to be 
specific and come up with a business case that we can 
realize. For example, we worked with an insurer to 
combine their risk data and our mobile-behavior data to 
develop a niche car insurance product. Both the insurer 
and Vodafone committed the same relatively small sum 
of money to the development team, and now we have 
two patents pending on the end result. Obviously, this 
level of cooperation helps us get closer to the customers 
and is good for both sides. 


What are the challenges of working with these 
large accounts so closely? 


If you raise expectations, then you have to live up to 
them. Our sales teams typically come from a 
commodity-sales background, so they are used to 
selling feature and functions. Now they have to focus 
on value selling and relationship management. When 
you bring in people with the right sales background, 
they have to fit into the telco culture, and that can be a 


challenge too. It all takes time and effort, but the 
payback is worth it. 


We also have to remember that these customers are 
really global, which can add complexity. For example, I 
do a lot of business with companies that are 
headquartered in China but have operations in Africa or 
Europe. When they find out that we have Mandarin 
speakers not only in China but also in other regions, 
and that we understand their culture, they are much 
more willing to trust us. 


What is distinctive about your approach to 
large customers? 


First, it’s our ability to deliver one point of contact. Our 
first customers told us that they didn’t want to negotiate 
with us in every country, they wanted one contact, one 
P&L, one global service agreement. We started that 
with just mobile services ten years ago, and although 
we’ve moved up the value chain and expanded our 
service offerings to include fixed line, cloud and 
hosting, Internet of Things, and contact center, our 
underlying strategy has not changed much. Some of our 
competitors go in and out of the international business, 
they go back and forth on strategy. This is not what we 
do. We are consistent and therefore very reliable for 
customers. 


Second, it’s very important that we have multilateral 
relationships with our customers. We don’t just deal 
with the CIO, we establish relationships with the 
business. I meet the CEOs of our customers on a 
regular basis, and we send Vodafone people from 
outside sales to spend time with our customers under 
our executive-sponsorship program. All this helps give 
us a trusted adviser role with our customers. 


The customer-advisory boards I mentioned are also 
very important. Customers appreciate that we make the 
effort to understand their needs and build our solutions 
accordingly, rather than designing what we think they 
want and forcing them to buy it. 


Of course, we have a good sales force, presales force, 
technical and specialist people. That’s obviously 
essential. It does not mean we are perfect in every way, 
but we improve, and we learn, and we try to be honest 
in terms of admitting if something is not right. 


How do you engage with your customers when 
things don’t go right? 


When you’re moving as fast as we are, it can be hard to 
bring the whole organization with you. It isn’t just 
about selling, it’s about delivering against the 
expectation the sales team raises. Technology can 
always fail, however robust you think it is, and human 
behavior doesn’t always live up to expectations. It’s 
particularly hard when something fails that is business 
critical for the customer. Then, it’s imperative that we 
behave in the right way. We’re proactive, and we make 
sure we understand what the impact for the customer is 
at all levels of the organization—and we explain that to 
everyone on our side and to our suppliers. We want to 
share the pain when things go wrong and make clear 
that our own executives are aware of the problem. It’s a 
challenge, but not unusual for companies in our sector 
when dealing with large accounts. 


What is your strategy for sales growth, and how 
do you compensate your people? 


We Strive to increase the share of wallet with existing 
customers and grow that way, keeping the relationship 
stable and improving our strategic relevance over time. 
Of course, we do hunt for new customers, but to a 
lesser extent than dealing with existing customers. It’s 
more about upselling and cross-selling within our 
relationships, and we set up our teams’ incentive 
schemes accordingly. We try to improve our incentive 
schemes every year, which is complicated when you’ re 
doing it worldwide, but it’s working well. 


Everything we deliver to customers is very much driven 
by our Vodafone-wide customer experience excellence 
program that we’ve invested in heavily for 18 months 


across the group. Everybody in Vodafone is supplying 
my customers, so if customer experience excellence is 
rewarded, then we’re creating the right behavior, and 
behavior is the most important thing in the customer 
relationship. 


Interview: Sabine Sagaert, Cargill 
President, Business Unit Leader Malt 


How do you manage your largest customers? 


Key account management is a focus for us right now. 
Relationship building is critical. At Cargill, we map all 
the stakeholders at the customer. That could be people 
in marketing, procurement, technical people in the 
breweries, finance staff, corporate affairs. We go very 
broad, but all these people have an impact on your 
business and have an interest in the value you bring to 
them and in collaboration. 


The challenge is to make sure that there is a structure so 
we know who from our side should connect with the 
various customer-side stakeholders in order to explore 
the relationship. Of course the ultimate goal is not only 
to have a relationship, but to convey the strength of our 
brand, our capabilities, how we work, and through all 
that to devise a compelling value proposition to the 
customer that makes sense from a wide range of 
perspectives. For example, from an R&D side, it might 
be that we are sourcing our barley sustainably. That’s 
valuable for the customer’s procurement team because 
they have sustainable sourcing targets, but it’s also 
useful for corporate affairs and marketing, who can use 
this in external and brand communications. Of course, 
the technical people need to make sure that this barley 
is still in line with the customer’s specifications. So this 
broad base of connections makes both companies 
stronger by enabling us to work more closely together 


and find true win-win opportunities. 


How do these relationships help drive further 
sales? 


By understanding our customers’ needs beyond just 
delivering them a basic product, it’s possible to walk 
the extra mile for the customer and do things that 
competitors cannot. It could be a new product or an 
idea that lets us add more value for the customer. For 
example, if a customer tells you he has supply-chain 
issues, you might get into the details and find that the 
problem is actually storage. That’s something we might 
be able to help with—for example, by increasing the 
frequency of deliveries. If we hadn’t had these broader 
discussions, then neither we nor the customer would 
have known that we could help. Instead, we have a win- 
win situation. That’s a very positive experience and a 
nice surprise for the customer. 


How do you get your sales reps to think 
proactively about these positive experiences? 


It’s all about training. We train them on how to have 
those conversations and how to go deeper into customer 
needs. In every interaction you need to ask questions to 
find what’s really going on and where we can add 
value. And it’s not just the key account manager; it’s a 
coordinated approach with everyone who interacts with 
the customer—administrative staff, technical staff, 
really everyone. 


“What role does technology play in your 
customer interactions? 


Technology is starting to play a much bigger role in all 
this connectivity, and we see this especially with our 
craft-brewer customers. They use technology for 
everything they do, and we are having to catch up with 
them. Our experience with the craft brewers is that 
when we use new technology platforms to 
communicate with them, they react very positively. It’s 
true that a lot of our customers still use more 


conservative communication channels, and we don’t get 
any pull from them to change that. But even if only a 
third of customers actively use these tools, it gives us 
the reputation of being a forward-thinking, innovative 
company, which can only be in our favor. Eventually of 
course, everyone will start to communicate that way. 


There is a challenge, because it demands a lot of 
attention and a lot of small interactions. If you don’t 
have enough resources to follow up on everything, you 
can easily lose track. But the upside is the excitement 
you generate with the customer, and the relationship is 
richer and more frequent. 


How do positive and negative moments of truth 
affect key accounts? 


When things go wrong with a customer, the most 
important thing is to continue to communicate and 
interact with them frequently. Talk to the customer, 
listen, don’t be defensive, and try to find a solution that 
works for both of you. For example, if you have an 
issue that you can’t solve immediately, make sure that 
senior management stays in contact with the customer, 
don’t leave it all to the key account manager. 


When things go right, the trick is to keep that 
excitement and commitment from the customer as long 
as you can. If the customer is happy with what you are 
doing, give them reason to believe that this is how it 
will stay and even improve. This means you need to 
know what specifically the customer likes so you can 
continue to deliver on that. And if a problem occurs, be 
very proactive in resolving it and communicating. Both 
good and bad moments of truth can build positive 
momentum and strengthen trust in the relationship with 
customers if handled correctly. 


Do you have a different strategy for the very 
largest accounts who have multiple 
relationships with Cargill divisions? 


We certainly have big accounts that buy products from 


different business units. For the largest customers we 
maintain relationships at a very senior level and manage 
those partnerships through steering committees 
comprised of different business leaders from both sides. 
It’s extremely effective, and both parties explicitly 
commit to partnering, which is very valuable. Then 
teams start to look at where value can be created on 
both sides and what the strategic partnership might look 
like. This works really well, sometimes leading to 
bigger innovation or sustainability projects. It’s 
imperative to have senior-level support. It helps align 
on the direction, and teams understand the scope of the 
partnership and what they’re expected to deliver. There 
is also often a cost and resource dimension that can be 
discussed and aligned in these committees. 


What’s your strategy for customer acquisition? 


It’s a small industry with a few players, some of whom 
are very big. For us, new customers are prospects we 
know quite well, so it’s more about reactivating 
existing relationships. It’s different in craft brewing, 
because you have both existing and new brewers. For 
the new brewers, it starts with having the right database 
and prioritizing your calls/visits. You need to know 
what these prospects value and what competitors are 
doing, to evaluate what your competitive advantage 
might be. Start to build a relationship first, understand 
their business priorities and then use every interaction 
to deep dive into the needs of the customer. When the 
prospect is ready to change suppliers, we already 
understand what they really need and can deliver that 
value. 


How do you ensure sales reps spend enough 
time on new business development? 


We monitor them and follow up very closely on where 
they are with new customers as well as in developing 
ongoing business. These are weekly discussions, and 
we pay attention to both existing and new customers. 
We also make sure that our sales teams maximize their 


time interacting with customers. 


Chapter 7 
Invest in Partners for Mutual Profit 


If we are together, nothing is impossible. If we are divided, all 
will fail. 


—Winston Churchill 


The executive general manager of an Asia-Pacific bank hung her 
head in frustration. Mortgage margins were shrinking across the 
industry as wholesale funding costs rose and rose. But her broker 
channel was resisting accepting lower commissions to bear its 
share of the pain. 


To make matters worse, the bank was competing head-on with 
these brokers. The bank needed brokers to capture the growing 
retail mortgage segment, so it had been signing them up. It 
recognized that customers believed this channel option gave them 
convenient access to products from multiple lenders and 
competitive pricing. However, it was never clear which customer 
segments would be targeted by internal staff and which by brokers. 
The result was duplication of effort and troubled broker 
relationships. 


The general manager had to make this channel work. The bank 
was losing ground to competitors and couldn’t afford to lose 
mortgages because of unmotivated or unhappy brokers. Brokers 
controlled 30 percent of the mortgage market, and their share was 
growing. So was their influence, as consumers increasingly turned 
to them for a full suite of financial products. 


Fast-forward six years: revenue from brokers has grown by 35 
percent, brokers are cross-selling the bank’s credit cards and 
insurance products at record rates, and the bank’s declining share 
of the mortgage market is starting to rebound. Most importantly, 
broker feedback now shows the bank to be a partner of choice. 


What changed? First, the bank stopped supporting the bottom 
quartile of brokers—the poorest performers—and focused on 
building stronger relationships with fewer, higher-performing 
brokers. Next, it met with major broker associations to explain 


why the existing compensation model was unsustainable and 
gained important commission concessions. (It helped that 
competitor banks were making the same demands.) 


To soften the impact of lower commissions, bank leaders 
committed to lowering broker costs—but in a way that also 
benefited the bank’s own bottom line. They streamlined the 
mortgage-processing workflow to reduce handoffs and rework, and 
then automated the process to make it even more efficient. They 
addressed frontline productivity obstacles and, finally, took strides 
to address the channel conflict. This required making performance 
metrics the same for brokers and internal staff, and changing 
compensation models to ensure that brokers owned customer 
relationships and were still compensated for products that had to 
be sold through the bank for regulatory reasons. 


It’s a brave decision to revolutionize your relationship with 
partners. Brave, but necessary. As the bank’s general manager 
saw, indirect channels are frequently the best way to reach 
important markets such as emerging economies or the fast- 
growing small and medium business (SMB) segment, which is too 
fragmented for most vendors to serve cost-effectively through 
direct channels. What’s more, customers often want local expertise 
and service, and the choice and convenience that multivendor, 
multicategory partners provide. As we saw with the automaker 
entering India in Chapter 1 , well-managed channel ecosystems 
can prove critical to market conquest. 


Today, most companies employ indirect channels in some form as 
part of the multichannel model needed to sell their full range of 
products and services. But many have yet to maximize the 
opportunity that comes from striking the right balance between 
direct and indirect (as discussed in Chapter 4) and to optimize 
channel partner performance (our focus here). 


It’s a brave decision to revolutionize your relationship with 


partners. Brave, but necessary. 


The central problem most companies face is that direct and 
indirect selling are fundamentally different business models. As 
the head of sales for a software company put it, “It’s very difficult 


to do both direct and indirect selling well.” Often, it’s the channel 
management that proves difficult. Conflicts arise, or vendor- 
partner relationships deteriorate into arm wrestling over slim 
margins and finger-pointing about who has failed to bring 
sufficient value to the table (Table 7.1). Once such tensions take 
root, they can take years to resolve. 


Table 7.1 Common misunderstandings in vendor-partner 
relationships 


What vendors want from = What partners want from 


partners vendors 

Visibility—on market Better economics—margins, 
opportunity and customer ROIC, vendor co-investment 
insights. in growth. 


Vision for growth—plans ~~ Simplification—fewer 
and capabilities for growth _ products, simpler partner 


segments. programs. 
Effectiveness—experttise, No duplication—of assets, 
knowledge of the portfolio. partners, investments. 

Added value—net new Clear roles—target segments 


customers, ROI on partner _ for partners vs. direct. 
investments. 


Clear roles—coordination ~ Collaboration—on go-to- 
between direct and indirect, | market planning. Support— 
distributors and resellers. tools, training. 


Companies that master the challenge and avoid the pitfalls win 
big, improving channel revenues by 10 to 20 percent and reducing 
cost of sales by 5 to 10 percent. Companies that excel at managing 
channels do two things well: 


1. Manage partners as an extension of their sales force. 
In contrast to the “hire and forget’ approach to channel 
partners of some companies, leading sales organizations work 
as hard to improve their partners’ performance as they do that 
of their own sales force. They don’t see profits as a finite sum 
to be divided across the value chain but, rather, as a rising tide 
that can lift all boats together. 


2. Confront channel conflict head-on. Sales leaders spend 
considerable time engineering the right balance of competition 
and collaboration between channels. They also continuously 
challenge partners to raise their games or be cut from the 
program, and they reward those who succeed with more 
support, training, etc. to propel them to the next level of 
performance. 


Manage Partners as an Extension of Your 
Sales Force 


What does it mean to manage partners as an extension of your 
sales force? It means treating your indirect and direct 
organizations as interconnected resources and managing partners 
like their direct sales counterparts—rather than differently from 
them. In practical terms, this sort of management implies that you 
should know the strengths and weaknesses of your partners, make 
sure their bottom line is healthy, and manage their performance as 
rigorously as you do your own sales team’s. At its best, such an 
approach can deliver a virtuous circle of benefits (see sidebar 
“From Cradle to Grave: Maximize Products’ Lifetime Value’). 


Many companies start down the wrong path with partner channels 
by taking only a high-level view—all they want to know is if they 
have the right number of partner organizations in the right places 
to get coverage. A software company we know reminds us that it’s 
more important to know who’s on each partner team than how 
many teams are playing, particularly when it comes to selling 
complex solutions. 


This company’s sales leaders examine partner capabilities at a 
more granular level, looking at the number and types of roles 
within specific partner practices in specific regions and at the 
number of individuals certified to sell priority offerings—much as 
they do with their direct sales teams. With more intimate 
knowledge of the partner team, the software company can better 
appreciate how many deals each partner can handle and match 
capacity accordingly. More importantly, they can identify 
bottlenecks constraining growth (e.g., a shortage of specialists) 
and temporarily make internal resources available until the partner 
is able to hire or train. 


From Cradle to Grave: Maximize Products’ 
Lifetime Value 


Manufacturers are discovering that they can enhance 
profitable revenue growth if they look beyond just selling 
new equipment and maximize the economic value of the 
products they sell over their life span. Data such as value at 
resale and customer preferences can bring insights into 
what happens to assets over their full working lives. The 
same vehicle or piece of equipment may be used differently 
—and paid for differently—depending on whether it is new 
or used. Across industries, we’ ve found that acting on this 
richer understanding of the behavior and economics of 
customers and wholesalers throughout the product life 
cycle can increase operating margins by up to 25 percent. 


To deliver such results, companies must solve the tricky 
coordination issues between manufacturers, financing units 
and dealership networks. Typically, the best OEMs seize 
opportunities to increase margins and attract new customer 
segments—for instance, by bundling financing and service 
plans—and adopt a life-cycle mind-set. 


At one automotive OEM, residual values lay at the heart of 
a complete rethink of the sales-channel strategy. The 
company started a certified-vehicle program, giving used 
cars that met certain standards a factory seal of approval. It 
rolled this out with a small group of dealers and closely 
monitored resale values. The results exceeded expectations, 
so the company expanded the program rapidly across its 
dealer network, all the while strengthening its database on 
resale prices, vehicle use, and customer behavior to help its 
dealer network. 


The strong residuals meant the manufacturer could increase 
its list prices and still undercut competitors on total cost to 
customers, taking into account the higher value achieved on 
resale. This also allowed it to reduce customers’ down 
payments at signing and monthly leases by as much as 10 
percent. 


The higher margins also allowed the company to offer a 
free maintenance package, which further supported residual 
values because the used cars tended to be better maintained. 
By working more closely with its captive finance arm, the 
company developed market-beating cash incentives for 
early lease terminations and vehicle buybacks as a way to 
sell new vehicles. This helped boost customer loyalty and 
improve the quality of the used-vehicle inventory, which in 
turn improved the profitability of the dealer network. 


The share of leases as a percentage of the total sales base 
grew from less than 50 percent to almost 70 percent within 
afew years, and because lease prices were lower, 
customers were opting for higher-spec cars. Nearly two- 
thirds of customers returned their vehicles, exceeding the 
industry average, and with so many remaining loyal to the 
brand, customer-acquisition costs fell (Figure 7.1). 


Putting in place such a virtuous circle requires a dedicated 
team driving deeper cooperation among the key players: 
product development, parts, service, finance, and dealer 
networks. Companies that get this right require someone 
who has responsibility for cross-channel coordination, 
incentive programs, and, most importantly, for maximizing 
product life-cycle value. 


None of this can happen without IT investment. Channel 
partners often need technology that can fast-track new 
practices. One OEM tackled this using an application that 
links dealer inventories. This has helped reduce inventory 
investments and enabled local sales teams to close deals 
more quickly when stocks are low and customers urgently 
need equipment. 


Better IT tools also allow dealers to monitor equipment and 
alert customers to take action. One OEM assembled data on 
every installed piece of gear and created an easy-to-use app 
for dealers, who now communicate with customers when 
maintenance deadlines are approaching. Next-generation 
sensors have steadily automated data gathering, so dealers 
have a minute-by-minute read on equipment use and 
maintenance needs. The best OEMs work with their dealers 


to enable their use of new technologies. 


Customer management and pricing Financing and service offerings 

Has higher levels of conversion from Leverage leases to raise sales volumes 

dealer visits to purchases and upsell customers 

Prices its products 8 to 10% higher Advertise redisual value (e.g., resale) of 

than those of competitors because 60 to 65% vs. competitors’ 50 to 55%, 

residual value is higher making payments more affordable 
Captive finance arm able to customize 

Virtuous marketing offers 

Residual-value management circle Dealer alignment and incentives 

Offers free maintenance for a limited Dealer margin is higher because of 

time—beats competitors’ total cost of higher average revenue per car 


ownership Dealer receives higher margins 


Actively manages certified used through parts and services 
business; competitors do not 


Figure 7.1 The virtuous circle of lifetime value management 


A major risk in working with partners, of course, is not being able 
to control their behavior. Another software company found itself 
in a dilemma: its sales leaders applauded the entrepreneurial spirit 
of its highest performing go-getter partners, but found that their 
enthusiasm sometimes destroyed, rather than created, value. For 
example, when the company increased rebates to improve partner 
economics, the partners simply passed the savings along to 
customers to gain a price advantage and make sales, resulting in 
little bottom-line benefit to partner or supplier. Similarly, resellers 
aggressively pushed to carry the latest, greatest new technologies, 
worried they might miss out on the next big thing—and 
underestimated the effort required to get up to speed on new 
products. More importantly, by taking on products that weren’t yet 
understood in the market, they assumed the heavy burden of 
educating customers and driving adoption. As resellers struggled 
with longer sales cycles and lower conversion on the new 
products, they lost focus on those established core products they 
were better able to sell, and thus revenues fell. 


Manage partners’ performance as rigorously as you do your 


own sales team’s. 


Sales leaders at the company resolved to design programs that 
would have a lasting impact on partners’ bottom line as well as its 
own. The company switched focus from rebates and product 
offerings to sales leads and conversion. On the leads side, the 


company’s scale enabled it to identify and qualify new sales 
opportunities much more cost effectively than individual partners 
could. What’s more, the investment to take a lead from warm to 
hot represented a smaller share of the software company’s profit 
margin than its partners’. Consequently, by investing in more 
effective lead generation and qualification for partners, sales 
leaders were able to reduce partner costs significantly, while only 
slightly increasing their own. 


To help the partners make the most of the leads, the company 
introduced new training programs to help partners run their 
business better—with courses on effective closing or working- 
capital management, in addition to the usual product training. It 
also created marketing kits and other tools to make it easier for 
partners to sell higher-margin services such as consulting. Finally, 
it improved some of its own processes. It resisted pressure to 
launch new products prematurely through reseller channels, and it 
shifted the burden of building market awareness onto the direct 
sales force and internal services organization. As partners stayed 
focused on core products and their revenues improved, they 
recognized the wisdom of the software vendor’s new policy of 
doing the heavy lifting itself. 


By focusing on a broader set of economic incentives rather than 
only traditional financial ones, the software company was able to 
get partners to focus on the profit drivers that the company wanted 
to rely on: selling higher margin services and solutions. In 
addition, sustained improvements to partner profitability built 
greater partner loyalty. Today, 90 percent of the company’s 
partners build their businesses around the software company’s 
products. Such a symbiotic relationship between vendor and 
partner can become a serious competitive advantage (see sidebar 
“Supporting Retailers Makes Sense for Everyone”). 


AS we discuss in Chapter 13, one of the most important 
differentiators of sales leaders is their highly-disciplined approach 
to performance management. The same is true for running partner 
sales teams. 


The bank we met at the beginning of this chapter cut 2,500 
partners as the first step in its channel redesign and segmented the 
remainder into five tiers based on performance; the higher the tier, 


the better the partner benefits, including larger territories. The 
sales executives at an equipment manufacturer did the same, 
rationalizing their top-tier partners from 6,000 to 3,500 and 
promoting and demoting partners from tier to tier each quarter 
based on revenues, commitment to growth objectives, and 
customer satisfaction. 


In both companies, this discipline proved motivational, giving 
high- performing partners larger territories in which they could 
flex their muscles and enjoy less competition with other partners. 
For the equipment manufacturer, partner mind-share increased in 
line with the sales opportunities and the company shot to the top of 
the industry’s “best channel vendor’ rankings. The company, of 
course, also offers a rich set of growth-aligned incentives, 
including kickers for partners that identify opportunities with new 
customers, and exclusives and higher margins for partners 
targeting strategically important growth areas. 


A symbiotic relationship between vendor and partner can 


become a serious competitive advantage. 


An Indian agricultural company learned the importance of building 
channel-partner success in different ways. A new entrant attacked 
its distribution network, hurting sales. The regional sales director 
had painstakingly implemented an incentive program to exert last 
mile control over its extensive distribution and reseller network, 
but channel partners had begun stocking products from other 
suppliers, and pricing was becoming undisciplined. To understand 
what was going wrong, the sales director spent a week with these 
partners to see the world through their eyes. 


What he found was amazing. First, partner capabilities varied 
widely. Some were great at selling but poor at planning inventory, 
and vice versa. Second, partners were excited and eager to work 
with vendors that would help them be successful. Third, the 
incentives the agricultural company was providing—primarily 
rebates and point-of-sale promotions—were too easily passed 
through to consumers and did not do anything to improve partner 
success. As a result, partners perceived the vendor as 
uncommitted. 


Supporting Retailers Makes Sense for 
Everyone 


At a time when most vendors were pushing as many costs 
as possible downstream, a leisure apparel company stood 
out as a supplier of choice by doing just the opposite. It 
collaborated with large retailers to take cost out of their 
systems and improve their overall economics. 


First, recognizing that some of its retail partners lacked 
sophisticated inventory planning and logistics skills, it 
replaced its relationship-focused account managers with 
former retail buyers. These new reps had deep analytical 
skills and helped retailers determine how fast various 
categories were selling in order to guide purchasing 
decisions. There was a history of overpurchasing within the 
category, leading to surplus stock and margin-destroying 
markdowns. As the head of sales put it, some retailers can 
be like “fish in an aquarium: if something’s selling, they’ ll 
eat until they die.” So part of the rep’s job was to save the 
retailers from themselves and prevent retailers from 
overbuying. It sounds counterintuitive to tell your customer 
to buy less, but it meant fewer markdowns and a fatter 
bottom line for the company and its partners. 


Second, sales leaders implemented a buyback policy on 
slow-moving merchandise, which they could redirect to 
their own factory stores. Retailers could then invest in new 
product lines that they could sell at or close to full price. To 
mitigate its risk, the company set guidelines on the types of 
product it would accept back. This program became a 
competitive weapon, which its rivals lacked the scale or 
mind-set to replicate—again improving partner profitability 
and loyalty. 


Finally, to improve joint performance, the company created 
a sales-operations group whose members acted as part of 
the retail partner’s organization, extending its own best 
practices to the partner (for example, aggregating and 
mining joint data for consumer insights). It also redesigned 
supply chains to ship more products directly from the 


factory to the retailer’s distribution center or even the store, 
drastically reducing transportation costs; and it provided an 
inside perspective on partner pain points, which helped 
prioritize sales, IT, and logistical investments. The program 
generated value three times its costs and clearly positioned 
the vendor as a partner-focused organization. 


All these efforts paid off spectacularly. Curbing discounts 
improved profitability for the manufacturer and the 
retailers. By proving it was committed to helping partners 
succeed, the supplier increased its share of wallet in its 
largest accounts from 20 percent—which had seemed 
unsustainably high at the time—to 60 to 70 percent over the 
course of ten years. 


The solution from there was obvious: more focus on “true 
partnership” with the right partners. The head of sales redefined 
the partner selection criteria and sought to recruit fewer, higher- 
caliber partners in which the company could invest more deeply. 
He hired a shadow sales force that worked alongside new partners 
and coached them on day-to-day selling—building their 
confidence, developing reference cases, and accelerating time to 
productivity. Finally, the company committed to building deeper, 
more enduring relationships with these partners over time. The 
investment paid off: in just 18 months, improved partner 
performance grew the company’s market share from 21 to 26 
percent. 


Confront Channel Conflict Head-On 


Virtually all the high-performing sales executives we spoke to 
described channel partners as perennially paranoid about vendors 
shifting business to their own direct sales forces or to another 
channel. While some channel-partner fears are unfounded, some 
degree of channel conflict is inevitable and can breed healthy 
competition. But too much is both distracting and destructive, and 
the effects can be long-lasting. 


With this in mind, sales leaders at a channel-focused software 
company trod carefully when they created a direct sales force to 
target the enterprise segment its partners weren’t well positioned 


to serve. First, they presented a business case to partners: based on 
early sales data, every $1 the vendor earned in enterprise software 
sales generated $7 in partner revenues, in the form of systems 
integration and other services for the enterprise account and 
products and services that were sold to the enterprise company’s 
downstream customers. 


Some channel conflict can breed healthy competition. Too 


much can be destructive. 


Next, sales executives reduced areas of direct competition, 
particularly in services. They deliberately limited the company’s 
service business to less than 10 percent of revenues to ensure that 
the business stayed focused on large accounts rather than poaching 
small businesses from partners. Again, they proactively 
communicated the benefit to partners. For example, they 
committed to relay service leads from smaller companies or 
opportunities that exceeded the company’s service capacity to 
partners. The sales-services group would be used to innovate 
selling practices and share successes with partners to improve their 
operations. 


A global IT hardware company took a similar approach when it 
added an online channel to reach the small-business segment that 
its reseller partners served. To allay partners’ fears, it marshaled 
data showing that very few partners sold to the subsegments 
targeted by the online channel— very small businesses that 
typically bought from retailers, rather than resellers. Further, it 
showed that those customers valued the convenience of purchasing 
online and would likely switch to online competitors if the 
hardware company didn’t address their needs. Finally, the 
company identified the small subset of partners who would be 
affected and calculated their importance to the company. It then 
provided training, sales support, and marketing to help the best 
performers in this group refocus on other opportunities; lower- 
priority partners who weren’t hurt and/or were unable to hurt the 
vendor’s business were left to move on. 


It was clearly a smart move to acknowledge and communicate the 
risks and benefits of the new channel and help vulnerable partners 


that were worth retaining. The online channel now accounts for 
more than 10 percent of sales, and the company has retained its 
excellent relations with resellers—remaining a supplier of choice, 
according to third-party surveys of high-tech resellers. 


This is not to say that channel conflict is always easily managed. 
The objective is neither to eliminate tension nor to overmanage it 
(Table 7.2). The best companies provide clarity and incentives to 
keep each channel focused on the areas where it can contribute 
most. They also take a pragmatic approach to recognizing where 
conflict is inevitable and thoughtfully mitigate the impact for those 
partners that have earned protection. 


Table 7.2 Ideas to mitigate channel conflict 


Between direct sales and Between channel partners 
channel partners 

Value cutoffs—direct sales ~ Deal registration—first to 
owns accounts/deals above theclaim the opportunity earns 
line; partners below. credit for the sale. 

Rules of engagement—target Exclusives—geographic, 
segments, timing to hand off product, segment, and 


new accounts. territories. 
Incentives—referral bonuses, Selective intervention— 
compensate everyone heightened protection for 
involved. priority partners. 


Level playing field—same 
end-customer price through 
direct or indirect. 


With sales leaders across industries relying more heavily on 
channel partners to reach new segments and regions, channel 
management is a fundamental requirement for sales success. In the 
case of the bank at the start of the chapter, being brave enough to 
overhaul the way it managed brokers helped turn its mortgage 
business around. Managing partner performance is fundamental: 
use the right incentives, manage out poor performers, and help 
them improve their own operations. José Mufioz discusses the 
importance of managing dealers at Nissan in the interview that 


follows. The reward comes in dealer loyalty to your brand and a 
reinvigorated desire to sell. Another important ingredient of the 
winning recipe is to treat partners as you would your own sales 
force or—as Stu L. Levenick of Caterpillar explains in the second 
interview—as one of the family. This worked for the software 
companies we interviewed. 


Channel conflict is a perennial problem, but it can be mitigated 
with some careful handling. The IT hardware company showed the 
way when it explained how its new online offering was not 
competing head-on with partners, and those few partners that were 
affected received support to help them focus elsewhere. 


Channel partners are almost essential for capturing the enormous 
growth in emerging markets. The next chapter explores how some 
leading sales executives have approached the challenges of these 
exciting regions. 


Interview: José Munoz, Nissan Motor Co. 


Executive Vice President, and Chairman, Nissan 
North America 


How do you select and work with your dealers? 


Any prospective dealer needs to have three things. First, 
a spirit of cooperation, which means having a positive 
attitude and being willing to reach a common solution. 
Second is financial strength. Third, dealers need a 
succession plan. We have a lot of long-term 
relationships, and we have contractual obligations in 
most markets, so I don’t want to enter into business 
with people who might be nearing retirement and don’t 
see the business as something with a long-term future. 
Once we have the right person, then the relationship is 
very much a partnership, and we develop our plans 
together—always with profitability as the main 
objective, of course. 


How important are area managers to managing 
dealers? 


Area managers are critical because they are the face of 
the brand with all our dealer partners. I see them as the 
CEO’s representatives in their respective territories. It 
doesn’t matter how good your product is—if you have 
bad representatives then the brand is not being properly 
represented in that territory. By contrast, a lot of 
manufacturers’ issues can be addressed by a top-class 
area manager who can understand the dealers’ position 
while still focusing on our needs as the OEM. We find 
the best area managers tend to have an entrepreneurial 
mind-set but are also very professional. 


Automotive sales is changing. What skills are 
required at the front line today and how do you 
develop them? 


According to our data, we’re getting fewer visits to 
dealers but conversion rates are going up and up. 
Customers now visit a dealer simply to see the car in 
the flesh and then to buy it, so they’ve already more or 
less decided what to buy from all the information 
available online. For us, it’s important to ensure that in 
our digital channels we can still provoke the same 
feelings, the sensations and the comfort with the brand 
that we used to always do in the dealerships. The 
customers need to imagine themselves in the cars, and 
then they will be enticed to visit the showroom. 


We also need to be fully transparent on pricing. 
Customers are disappointed when they feel like they are 
negotiating. A customer willing to pay $30,000 who 
ends up paying $25,000 but feels he could have 
negotiated another $500 off the price ends up more 
disappointed than the customer who pays $30,000 but 
knows this is the price that everybody pays. 


All these factors mean that our dealers need to display 
customer focus and empathy. Customers already know 
so much about the products because there’s so much 
information online. So what we need are people who 
can sit down with the customer and discuss any doubts 
the customer has and give them time to make the 


decision. Of course they also need a very good 
knowledge of the product, the services, and the 
company, but they must not promise things and then 
underdeliver. 


How do you ensure the customers get the same 
experience across sales, service, finance, etc.? 


This is one of the industry’s biggest challenges. 
Whatever the brand, the process is the same; after 
you’ve seen a salesman you then talk to the finance 
guy. In markets like Japan that have less staff turnover, 
a customer will often speak to the same person 
throughout the lifetime of their relationship with the 
brand, even for repairs. In markets like the US, where 
turnover is much higher, the only way to ensure 
consistency is to have deeply ingrained, highly 
professional, standardized processes. That way, 
whoever is dealing with the customer will deliver the 
same experience. At the same time, processes can’t be 
too rigid, as it’s very important to be able to adjust to 
particular customer demands. Otherwise, once again, 
you risk disappointing the customer. Technology helps 
with this. Whoever is dealing with a customer has ready 
access to information about them, which helps cement 
the integrated customer perspective. 


I don’t want to give the impression that this is all about 
“being polite.” It’s like having a nice nurse when you 
have to go to surgery. The nice nurse helps, but you 
need to have the right surgeon. In order to meet 
expectations, dealer operations must be aligned to the 
customers’ demands. In other words, if you are nice to 
the customer and tell them to bring their car for 
immediate repair, only to find that you don’t have the 
part, you end up upsetting the customer more than if 
you’d told them to wait a couple of days. The best 
dealers deliver what the customer wants: a nice nurse 
and a good surgeon! 


Will dealers still exist in ten years’ time? 


Yes. Dealers are smart people, and they’re making big 


investments in facilities, so they see value in those 
investments beyond ten years. There’s no doubt that 
other channels will accelerate. I can imagine a system 
in which customers can order all the features that they 
want and have the car delivered at home. The younger 
generation already buys almost everything online, and 
cars will become a commodity in the same way. 
Nevertheless, dealers will be there for people who want 
to go and touch, test drive—and also have human 
contact! 


Interview: Stu L. Levenick, Caterpillar 
Former Group President 


What makes Caterpillar’s dealer model 
different? 


We’re about as close to a “handshake” model as it’s 
possible to get in today’s business world. It’s a very 
long-standing approach that marries local dealers’ 
independent entrepreneurial energy, culture, language, 
and strong customer relationships with our global scale 
in technology and manufacturing expertise—both sides 
totally focused on satisfying the customer. The average 
Caterpillar dealer has been a partner for over 40 years. 
Some were dealers before Caterpillar was formed in 
1925. It’s very hard for our competitors to replicate that 
—indeed, our dealer network is our single biggest 
competitive advantage. 


How do you work with dealers? 


First of all, the dealers themselves vary. We work with 
a range of dealer ownership structures that spans small 
family-owned businesses to large public companies. 
None of them are franchises. They simply have the 
right to sell—and the responsibility to support— 
Caterpillar products. We have a simple sales and 
service agreement that can be canceled by written 


notice—by either party, without cause. 


We treat dealers as our equals and we know them all on 
a first-name basis. There’s a strong sense of mutual 
respect and mutual responsibility between us and them. 
We rely on them and very much want them to succeed 
and be viewed as very attractive businesses. 
Accordingly, we set very high expectations for them, 
and our field teams work closely with them to ensure 
achievement. If a dealer is facing challenges, then we 
can draw on our background and global experience to 
help address their needs. 


There’s a lot of communication between us and the 
dealers. We understand their business deeply and the 
key issues that impact performance, and we work with 
them not only on short-term operational issues, but 
long-term dealer development and leadership 
continuity. We want all of our dealers to run a 
successful, customer-focused business. Occasionally a 
dealer leaves the network, but that’s usually more to do 
with management or ownership continuity than with 
performance. In the end, it’s a marriage with each party 
committed to the other’s success. 


How do you help dealers? 


We help them build their capabilities using our 
knowledge and experience with global best practices. 
We have substantial resources in the field, on the 
ground, working day to day on the issues necessary for 
their success. We don’t actually invest financially in 
their businesses, but we provide knowledge and 
resources to help them develop their people and 
capabilities. We also bring them best practices. For 
example, we help them implement lean processes in 
their operations. In return, they give us great 
connectivity to customers and insights to design better 
product and service innovations. 


How do you avoid channel conflict? 


It’s simply not an issue. Our number-one focus is the 


customer. Of course, we have conversations with 
dealers, especially if we change things, but it’s 
definitely a two-way conversation. For example, years 
ago our dealers were skeptical about the equipment- 
rental business. However, we were convinced there was 
great potential there. It’s turned into a major portion of 
our business and a great customer solution. Also, some 
years ago when we tried to implement a common ERP 
[enterprise resource planning] system with every dealer, 
we got the message pretty quickly that this wasn’t 
going to work, so we instead let them have system 
flexibility as long as the interfaces and processes met 
certain standards necessary to keep us well aligned and 
integrated. 


How have new technologies improved dealer 
operations? 


Even when it comes to using the Internet, both 
Caterpillar and our dealers focus on helping customers 
first. We’ ve come a long way from when dealers were 
truly local and data never crossed borders. Now it flows 
instantly everywhere. It’s changed how we operate, but 
ultimately, the online channel enables dealers’ 
relationships with customers. 


A good example of leveraging technology took place at 
a recent trade show. At the show, registration 
information was populated into our Lead Capture 
application on the iPad. We also populated the 
application with relevant product information for the 
machines on display. As show workers engaged 
customers, they used the iPads to communicate product 
information—showing videos, etc.—and to gather 
additional information about the customer, including 
purchase interest and follow-up requirements. Any 
literature the customer wanted was sent to the customer 
via the iPad. The captured lead information was then 
merged with the registration data and other customer 
information to help prioritize the leads before sending 
them to our dealers for follow-up. Prioritized leads 
were sent to our dealers the week following the show. 


Our contact center follows up with customers directly at 
15 days, 90 days, 180 days, and 365 days to determine 
if the dealer has contacted them and if they have 
purchased products they expressed interest in at the 
show. This technology makes it much easier to have 
targeted conversations with prospects and feed these 
leads immediately back to the relevant dealers who then 
follow up. 


Chapter 8 
Sell Like a Local in Emerging Markets 


There are no foreign lands. It is the traveler only who is 
foreign. 


—Robert Louis Stevenson 


There is a joke that the head of sales of a multinational apparel 
company dispatched two salespeople to open a new territory in a 
predominantly rural country. Three days after arriving in the 
country and scouting a few villages, the first salesman rang the 
head office. “I’m returning on the next flight,” he said. “We can’t 
sell shoes here. Everybody goes barefoot.” Meanwhile, the second 
salesman was busy e-mailing the head of sales: “The prospects are 
unlimited. Nobody wears shoes here!” 


Emerging markets can be fertile grounds for enormous sales 
growth. Success, however, requires a keen eye to see where there 
is real opportunity and where there is not. Each market has its own 
unique hurdles, but without a deep understanding of the local 
customer you are likely to trip over those obstacles—or abandon 
the market prematurely, like our apocryphal salesman above. To 
break into emerging markets and capture the potential, the best 
sales leaders have realized they have to think like a local. 


Over the past decade, many sales executives have learned tough 
lessons about getting their sales and channel models right in 
emerging markets. Multinational corporations often make the 
mistake of importing approaches that work at home without 
making the necessary adjustments. Local players can get left 
behind, too. They often underestimate both the resources and 
speed required to match market needs and compete with global 
players. 


Many of the principles outlined in the other chapters can help 
drive sales growth in any situation, including in emerging markets. 
However, emerging markets present a unique set of challenges. 
Information on customers and the broader market is often hard to 
obtain. Rather than choosing from multiple qualified channel 


partners, developing one capable partner in each market is often a 
significant task. Finally, emerging market leaders must invest to 
keep pace while confronting the huge challenge of finding and 
retaining sales talent. 


To accelerate growth in emerging markets, leading sellers 
understand three imperatives: 


1. Get on the ground. Successful companies invest in all the 
data sources and expert information available to them, but 
nothing beats getting a firsthand sense of how the market 
works by visiting local areas and resellers. It is that ground- 
level view that also gives sales leaders a clear read of where 
the market is heading and lets them plan for it. 


2. Overinvest in the right partners. In developed markets, a 
company may have many capable potential partners. In 
emerging markets, finding a partner is a much more strategic 
endeavor. The cost of switching is higher, so partnerships are 
for the long haul, which means finding ones that not only have 
the right capabilities but that also share your values. 


3. Build talent for the long term. Annual growth in emerging 
markets can exceed 10 percent. That pace requires sales 
leaders to think creatively about how they will attract and 
retain the talent, and build the capabilities, they will need to 
keep up. 


Get on the Ground 


In emerging markets, infrastructure is often less developed, 
channels are multilayered and fragmented, and issues such as 
geographic reach and cultural preferences are far more complex. In 
many countries, cultural differences that will shape selling 
practices vary by region and even within cities. Demand can be 
volatile and unpredictable, making the near-term return on sales 
investment uncertain, even if the long-term growth is extremely 
attractive. 


Complicating these challenges is a lack of data and knowledgeable 
local experts. Often, multinationals that enter developing markets 
have to do their own research to develop actionable insights— 


mixing whatever local market data they can buy, in-field 
experience, and on-the-ground research. This can’t be done back at 
headquarters. 


The importance of on-the-ground research is illustrated by the 
experience of a global resources company. Even though sales 
volumes had risen dramatically across Asia on the back of surging 
economic growth, the company’s board of directors was alarmed 
by how dependent the company was on a single economy. High- 
level forecasts had always been available, but now the board 
demanded a granular perspective based on the micro- drivers in the 
local market. The company combined locally available statistics, 
interviews with local experts on trends, and field observations. 
Sales leaders then built on those insights to see what they meant 
for product demand and how management would need to adjust its 
sales strategies to make the most of that demand. They tracked 
local sales at a detailed level in test markets and met local policy 
makers and planners. Ultimately, the analysis provided a solid 
foundation of facts that supported expansion and helped the 
business maintain a market leadership position. Over the 
subsequent 12 months, the forecasts proved accurate to within 5 
percent of actual demand. 


In many countries, cultural differences that will shape 


selling practices vary by region and even by city district. 


A major Russian consumer-goods company took a similarly 
granular view of its own home market to find growth. Already a 
strong performer, the company believed it could do even better if it 
could target its customers more precisely. The company dove into 
the data to understand the opportunity and quickly realized that it 
did not have the right segmentation data to capture all the types of 
consumers within Russia—a country with 11 time zones and 
diverse regional cultures. Sales leaders needed detailed 
segmentation, down to the district level. The company surveyed 
sellers at the point of sale across the entire country, building 
insights that it could never attain through public data sources. 


With that data, it developed a series of offers targeted at each 
segment of channel partners. These were based on models that 


specified expected impact and profit from the initiatives. For 
example, outlets with higher volumes and better point-of-sale 
execution would receive increased trade allowances and special 
support, such as programs for shop assistants or consulting for 
store owners to help them think more strategically about their 
business. Sales leaders staffed a pilot team with the best 
salespeople from across the company—a strong signal of the 
importance of this initiative—and then tested the offer programs in 
a few regions. They made adjustments based on what they learned, 
before rolling it out more broadly. The pilot project team morphed 
into a coaching team that traveled across the country teaching 
colleagues how to implement the program most effectively. The 
result was that in 18 months, the company increased market share 
by 20 percent and profitability by 30 percent. A key to the success 
was giving local managers a large degree of flexibility in how they 
implemented the program because they had the clearest 
understanding of local markets. 


There is no substitute for intelligence gained firsthand on the 
ground. When a wireless communications provider that was 
expanding its services in Africa prepared to launch new mobile 
payment services, it started with the simple assumption that it 
should focus on countries with the highest GDP per capita. 
However, the company’s senior management team was well aware 
that official data could be misleading and would not provide a truly 
reliable picture of where actual purchasing power resided. So the 
team spent most of its time in the field, and the head of sales 
conducted in-depth primary research to understand more fully the 
dynamics in several priority markets. 


The deeper it dug, the more it learned, and the less confident it 
became about the initial assumptions about the size and location of 
consumer spending based on high-level data. In one West African 
country, for example, the company interviewed consumers to 
understand their sources of income and how they chose to spend it. 
Through these interviews, sales leaders discovered that consumers 
in larger towns and cities placed a premium on cell phone use over 
other discretionary spending categories because they used those 
phones to stay in touch with friends and family members who had 
remained behind when they left home to look for work. This 
suggested that significant consumer spending power existed 


outside major cities. 


There is no substitute for intelligence gained first-hand on 


the ground. 


In addition, the company discovered that most people 
supplemented their salaries by bartering goods and services for 
items they could not afford to buy with cash. The purchasing 
power of this barter market often exceeded their formal income. 
Many also sent the bulk of their earnings to family members in the 
rural interior, shifting purchasing power to consumer segments 
that had no formal income on paper. The team also spent time in 
local markets, probing the barter value of prepaid cell phone 
minutes by trading phone cards for cigarettes, alcohol, luxury 
food, and other items. Then it interviewed the providers of those 
items to understand the size and spending power of their customers 
and the opportunity to win spending dollars from other low-ticket 
items. 


Next came a game-changing insight. The researchers found that 
there was a strong cultural bias toward cash: people would camp 
out near ATMs to withdraw their entire paychecks the moment 
they cleared at midnight. This discovery convinced the company to 
change course. It postponed launching mobile payment services, 
which would have struggled among such a cash- focused 
population, and focused instead on expanding its core wireless 
services to smaller cities. Similar research in other African 
countries revealed different dynamics, and the company 
systematically tailored strategies to meet local conditions, helping 
it become one of the largest providers in the region. 


An Indian cement producer learned to understand the local market 
in an entirely different way. In India, product sales involve layers 
of distributors and resellers, and channel recommendations play a 
critical role in driving purchasing decisions. This final point of sale 
is often a local mom-and-pop shop with a very limited inventory 
covering a range of products and brands. The cement company 
realized that it was effectively blind to what was happening at this 
final, critical step. It decided to hand out simple cell phone GPS 
devices to field reps so that they could log individual points of sale 


for all cement products in the market. Each rep simply entered into 
a spreadsheet the coordinates of the local shop along with the 
products stocked, an estimate of shelf space or inventory, and 
comments on the appearance and capability of the reseller. Over 
six months, a database and map of more than 22,000 outlets across 
India came together. Company analysts then matched this 
information with local census data on evolving population and 
spending patterns to identify areas of growth with low penetration. 
The fieldwork also provided an initial assessment of which 
resellers would be their best potential partners. 


Overinvest in the Right Partners 


As we saw in the preceding example, sales channels in emerging 
markets can be far more complex than those in more mature 
markets, with multiple layers of distributors, resellers, and 
retailers. Sellers must choose partners carefully: Distributor 
relationships in particular are critical. The capabilities and 
infrastructure of channel partners vary enormously, and sales 
leaders cannot rely on having direct control or visibility through 
the channel. Efforts to maintain consistency of price and brand 
messaging are often ineffective; problems that have two important 
implications for selecting channel partners in emerging economies. 
First, choosing channel partners is a make-or-break decision: sales 
leaders need to have long-term confidence in the partners they 
pick. Second, organizations need supporting capabilities within 
their own teams to manage the channel. 


When it decided to expand in India some years ago, Vodafone 
found that it had to get creative to find appropriate channel 
partners. Like many companies, it saw great promise in both the 
consumer and enterprise markets. In large metropolitan areas, both 
segments were relatively easy to understand, and many elements 
of the company’s selling approach could, with some adaptations, 
be imported. 


India’s rural market was an entirely different story. There are about 
600,000 villages in the country, and just 8 percent have more than 
10,000 residents. Vodafone established distributors in a number of 
villages, but it was not cost-effective to do so everywhere. Local 
retailers were present in these villages, but Vodafone lacked the 


knowledge or resources to sift through them all to determine who 
was most reputable. To get around this problem, the company 
created a two-tier distribution model called the Associate 
Distributor Program, under which some retailers doubled as 
distributors. The main distributors were responsible for a specific 
rural area and served shops in a central village directly (and in 
some cases, medium-sized villages nearby, too). For smaller or 
more remote villages, distributors selected local retailers to be 
associate distributors. These second-tier partners managed four to 
seven cell sites in their designated areas and were responsible for 
service. 


Because these small vendors required only modest mark-ups, the 
two-tier model was profitable for Vodafone, the distributor, and 
the associate distributor. These associate distributors also provided 
location-specific knowledge and customer handling that neither 
Vodafone nor its distributors could offer cost-effectively in these 
places. Between 2008 and 2011, the number of associate 
distributors grew from 1,500 to almost 8,500. As a result, 
Vodafone has more than 23,000 channel salespeople covering 
360,000 villages across India. 


The Vodafone example highlights the importance of picking 
strategic partners to develop the market and even collaborating to 
find additional partners. The sales leaders we interviewed certainly 
spent considerable time thinking through the right partner 
characteristics. A structured, yet straightforward approach can help 
accelerate this process. A leading chemicals company uses five 
dimensions to screen its potential distribution partners. It includes 
both financial metrics and supporting elements to ensure they 
develop a holistic view (Figure 8.1). 


Weighting 


e Percent of target retailers served 15% 
Service e Daily management by owner 
e Complementary businesses 


e Customer/competitor feedback 30% 
Reputation ¢ Depth/breadth of relationships 
e Years in the distribution business 


e Number of salespeople 20% 


Infrastructure e Warehouse space 


e Total revenue 15% 


Financial e Liquid assets 
e Net equity 


¢ Commitment to partnership 20% 
Attitude e Appetite for growth 


Figure 8.1 Chemicals company prioritizes partners across 
multiple dimensions 


Distributors in emerging markets are likely to vary 


considerably in skill levels, and sellers need to understand 
those differences. 


Partners also require varied levels of commitment from the sales 
organization. After a detailed analysis of the industry landscape in 
the Middle East, for example, a high-tech company identified two 
types of partner: must-have collaborators for winning large 
contracts and candidates for strategic matchups where joint 
investment could increase market access. To forge close bonds 
with its must-have partners, the company needed to adapt its 
investment rules so it could develop these large regional partners, 
even though the grand-scale public-sector projects they could 
deliver might not yield any revenue for 18 months or more. 


The strategic-reseller partners required more than just a monetary 
investment. In many cases, the provider offered enhanced credit 
terms to small resellers looking to expand in the region. It also 
supplemented reseller presales teams with its own people to 
increase its partners’ technical skills and brought in top sales 
managers as mentors. The company focused more on nonrevenue 


drivers of reseller performance, such as the number of certified 
product experts that were signed and the number of training 
sessions completed each month. Thanks to this strategy, the 
provider has expanded from its four core markets in the region to 
additional countries in the Persian Gulf, North Africa, and West 
Africa. It plans to grow ten percentage points faster than the 
market while growing the expense-to-revenue ratio by just one 
percentage point. 


Distributors in emerging markets are likely to vary considerably in 
skill levels, and sellers need to understand those differences. A 
Chinese components manufacturer boosted distributor sales 20 
percent by adopting a differentiated management strategy for 
distributors. It divided distributors into four groups, depending on 
readiness for growth and existing skill levels. The company 
worked most intensively with distributors that had good skills and 
were better placed for growth, providing them with better point-of- 
sale support. Among low-skill distributors, the company focused 
on those with the most potential and provided only a simple set of 
product offerings that required little point-of-sale support or 
customization. 


Taking a segmented approach to channel partners was a recurring 
theme among the most successful emerging-market sales leaders. 
One automotive supplier created a four-tier program, based on its 
partners’ capabilities and readiness for growth. It then tailored its 
support based on whether the company fell into the Silver, Gold, 
Platinum, or Diamond category. For example, Platinum 
distributors (those who were ready for growth but lacked some 
core capabilities such as key account management) would be 
allocated a dedicated account manager for one-on-one coaching to 
provide support until the skills evolved within the distributor 
(Figure 8.2). 


Automotive supplier example 


* Dedicated account manager 

* Access to commercial and 
technical support (for example, 
shadow sales force) 


* Collaboration on customer 
insights, product development, 
marketing, sales, and 
supply chain 

* New-product exclusives 
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Current capabilities 


* Access to collateral, pricing 
through partner portal 

* Listing on manufacturer 
website 


Figure 8.2 Tailoring partner investments to current and 
potential value 


Build Talent for the Long Term 


In most mature economies, sales leaders often preside over well- 
tuned sales organizations that focus on farming a large client base 
and improving performance. These leaders generally strive to 
capture incremental market share and improve margins in their 
existing business. Emerging markets, therefore, are a jarring 
change: growth is rapid and unsettled, with an expanding array of 
competitors—locals and newcomers—all vying to take that early 
lead; consumer classes emerge overnight; competitive positions 
evolve rapidly. Companies that are too timid to make long-term 
commitments early on can soon find themselves marginalized. 


The auto manufacturer entering India that we discussed in Chapter 
1 invested heavily in channel partners before its full product 
portfolio was in place and now enjoys a top-three market position. 
Failure to act boldly would probably have relegated it to also-ran 
status in the market for many years. In India, another auto 


manufacturer, Hero Honda, deployed its sales force across an 
amazing 23,000 villages over two years to build awareness and 
lock in customer loyalty. The reward: a 30 percent rise in rural 
sales. 


That sort of long-term view needs to extend to how companies 
attract and manage talent. Companies lured by rapid growth 
opportunities in fast-moving emerging markets have been a boon 
for local workers, who have more employment choices than ever 
before. That makes attracting and keeping qualified sales talent 
increasingly difficult, especially for companies in B2B industries 
in which skills are easily transferable. Educated young people 
often want opportunities in larger metropolitan cities, which they 
see as more glamorous. This preference provides considerable 
challenges for the vast rural areas in emerging markets that still 
represent a major source of sales growth. 


Hero Honda deployed its sales force across 23,000 villages 


over two years and saw a 30 percent rise in rural sales. 


Attracting salespeople, however, is only half the battle. Rapid 
economic growth usually means that unemployment is low and 
experienced salespeople (even if their capabilities fall below 
advanced economy standards) can easily find new jobs. This has 
driven turnover rates sky-high over the past five or six years. In 
many industries, a candidate who makes it through a year with one 
company is seen as a highly valued, in-demand rep with extensive 
experience. As a result of this frenzied hunt for talent, salaries 
have increased five- to sevenfold in the past decade in some 
markets. To add to the challenge, companies that offer training 
have become hunting grounds from which other businesses cherry- 
pick the best people. “We’ re reluctant to train our sales force 
because we know they are likely to leave and take that knowledge 
to a competitor,” admits the head of sales for an automotive 
supplier in the Asia-Pacific region. 


In this environment, the best sales organizations keep it simple 
when it comes to training programs. After a series of acquisitions, 
for example, China’s state-owned chemicals company needed to 
build the sales capabilities of more than 500 people, a much larger 


sales force than it had in place before. It initially looked to sales 
academies in Europe and the United States as training examples 
but decided the materials were overly complex. Instead of 
spending vast amounts of time and money to give salespeople a 
background in sophisticated CRM approaches, the company 
developed its own content with Chinese examples and pared-down 
explanations of key sales principles, such as step-by-step 
instructions for segmenting customers into basic categories. 


High turnover was especially problematic for a construction- 
equipment supplier growing its business in China. It quickly found 
that many Chinese customers would not read instruction manuals, 
so well-trained reps were essential not only to sell its products but 
also to educate customers about how to use and maintain them 
properly. Unfortunately, reps did not usually stay with the 
company long enough to build this expertise. The company started 
by identifying what was not working. New salespeople were left to 
learn on the job from their (relatively) more experienced 
colleagues, but skill levels were very mixed, even among longer- 
tenure reps. Furthermore, high-performing salespeople had no 
incentive to train new colleagues: Why should they take time away 
from selling to groom potential competitors? 


“We’re reluctant to train our sales force because we know 


they are likely to leave and take that knowledge to a 
competitor.” 


The company organized a training program to boost sales skills. 
Once again, it was crucial to make the content hands-on, simple, 
and tailored to the company and its products. The first step was to 
interview reps to identify situations they commonly faced: 
explaining why their products are better than a competitor’ s; 
understanding which customers offer the most potential; 
countering requests for unreasonable commercial terms. An 
intense one-day program focused on the ten most common 
situations. While adult education in established countries often 
involves a mix of theory and practice, the equipment manufacturer 
designed a completely interactive curriculum for its Chinese 
managers and trainers that used a mix of hands-on activities. 
Feedback revealed that participants profited most from watching 


and discussing videos of sales situations and taking part in role- 
playing exercises (see Chapter 14). 


At times, however, training is not enough. Tailoring the 
organization to the local situation is often a critical complement to 
investing in the right sales team. A mining-equipment supplier 
found that its traditional product-oriented organization was not 
playing to the needs of China’s business environment. China’s 
industrial-sales environment is characterized by a strong 
relationship element built on many years of collaboration and trust 
between company sales representatives and business leaders at the 
customer end. Yet the rapid turnover and shortage of key staff at 
the company meant that salespeople with key relationships were 
extremely scarce. Also, as in many Chinese organizations, there 
was a relatively weak culture of collaboration—sales teams selling 
one product type were not willing to share their privileged 
relationships with another product sales team, even one from the 
same company. 


In a breakthrough for the global organization, the mining- 
equipment company restructured its China sales team along six 
subregions rather than adhering to its global product-based 
structure. In addition, the company doubled its sales force over 
two years. Each subregion was headed by a director covering 
multiple product lines. That director also served as the key account 
manager for the largest accounts in the region. This arrangement 
allowed the company to build economies of scale across business 
units and to capture the rapid opportunity for growth. As a result 
of this sales transformation, sales doubled over the next three 
years. 


The best sales leaders don’t get swept up in false urgency, 


they balance aggressiveness and speed with rigor. 


The dynamic and unpredictable nature of emerging markets that 
makes employee management such a headache can also be 
dangerously distracting for sales managers. Yes, consumer 
sentiment can change quickly, and new competitors can arise 
overnight, but the best sales leaders don’t get swept up in frantic 
excitement or false urgency. Instead, they balance aggressiveness 


and speed with rigor to ensure sales investments will generate a 
return over time. 


In India, where markets are often still nascent, there is the dual 
challenge of succeeding now while setting up for (and indeed often 
shaping) the market of tomorrow. An industrial water-treatment- 
equipment company was aware of the large market potential five 
to six years down the line. It invested in a sales force to help grow 
the market. However, it first needed to contend with a much 
smaller present-day market where competing effectively was a 
challenge. Local competitors were much nimbler in responding to 
customer needs, and the company’s products did not always 
address local market needs. The company used its sales force to 
overcome the near-term challenge. The sales force provided 
critical market insights into product and service changes before the 
company could ramp up and succeed at scale with local 
consumers. 


The company broke down walls between the sales force, 
marketing, and product-development groups by creating a cross- 
functional team. That team identified short-term ideas to expand 
margins and maintain sales momentum. At the same time, it 
planned how to win in the long term with customers by 
demonstrating the benefits of its higher-priced products. Taking a 
longer-term view of the market and adjusting the role of the sales 
teams was pivotal in establishing a strong customer base. The 
customer view also helped define the critical success factors going 
forward. The company established a growth plan with buy-in 
across the sales organization to grow threefold over three years. It 
had clear initiatives in place to deliver both near-term growth and 
long-term goals through shaping the market. The company has 
achieved its first-year goals and is well on its way to its year three 
target. 


Emerging markets present an enormous growth opportunity for 
many sales leaders. In many cases, they present an equally large 
challenge. Many winning approaches in developed markets are 
relevant for emerging markets. However, simply copying the 
playbook is a mistake. As Kevin Ali from Merck describes in his 
interview, there is enormous variation between markets, and 


selecting the right leaders is essential. VimpelCom’s Mikhail 
Gerchuk agrees that in emerging markets “the picture is totally 
different.” The best sales leaders are up to the challenge. Their 
sales strategy starts with having better insight into the markets than 
their competitors, even if companies have to arm their sales force 
with basic GPS units, as the Indian cement manufacturer did. 
Companies sift through an uneven landscape of channel partners, 
often adopting a creative solution such as Vodafone’s two-tier 
model. Finally, they invest in finding and retaining the right sales 
talent to match or exceed the rapid pace of growth. 


Wherever a company is seeking sales growth, it needs a sales 
engine that’s tuned for the task. The third proven strategy of 
leading sales organizations addresses precisely this challenge and 
is where we turn our attention next. 


Interview: Kevin Ali, Merck 
President, Emerging Markets 


What trends are you seeing in emerging 
markets? 


Not long ago the region was relatively stable, and it 
almost seemed as though double-digit growth would 
continue indefinitely. Of course, we have since seen a 
return to a more volatile external environment as 
emerging market economies are impacted by 
fluctuations in commodity prices (especially oil) and, in 
some cases, by geopolitical conflict. As a result, overall 
growth for the region has slowed to the mid single 
digits. 

Somewhat driven by this trend, in some countries we 
have seen sudden changes in healthcare policy, in 
regulatory approval processes, in the structure of supply 
chains and trade channels, and in rules governing 
reimbursement and pricing. At times, the nature of the 
change is not immediately clear, creating significant 
ambiguity and complexity for our local teams. 


Complicating things further, although we continue to 
enjoy good access to physicians in less developed 
markets, for example Egypt and India, in the more 
developed countries—let’s say Korea—it is becoming 
more difficult to reach doctors in hospitals and clinics. 
This trend has forced us to find other ways to engage 
with customers. 


Despite these challenges, I still expect robust growth— 
however most likely in the single rather than double 
digits. More than 80 percent of the world’s population 
lives in the emerging markets, and the middle class is 
expanding rapidly. Chronic diseases such as diabetes 
are becoming more prevalent, and treatment rates are 
low. In that sense, emerging markets are starting to look 
a lot like developed countries, and we see tremendous 
opportunity for both our innovative products and our 
established brands. 


How do you succeed when so many markets are 
in constant flux? 


Three factors underpin our success to date: a relentless 
focus on the markets and products that offer the best 
opportunity for profitable growth, engagement with 
local partners, and a sustained investment in finding and 
developing the right people to drive our business. 


Resources are finite, and it is important to invest 
disproportionately in those countries and products that 
can best drive our business. Although data availability 
is sometimes a challenge, my team uses sophisticated 
analytics to prioritize products and to group countries 
into tiers which we call ‘must win,’ ‘invest to win,’ and 
‘maintain.’ We deploy different capabilities and have 
varying expectations of growth and profitability for 
each tier. Investment flows preferentially to those 
countries that can grow strongly with the innovative 
core, consistent with company strategy. The less 
attractive countries are typically clustered, and 
managed with a focus on efficiency. 


Partnerships with governments and with strong local 


companies have been another important driver. These 
engagements, which help us look and feel local, can 
drive access and allow us to make the most of 
opportunities in important markets. Brazil offers the 
best example, where our decisions to localize our 
vaccine portfolio and to enter into a joint venture with 
Supera Farma for our diversified brands helped make us 
the leading company. 


The last key to success is our people. I guess everyone 
says that, but we really do invest tremendous energy in 
selecting the right leaders and in supporting them once 
they are in place. Succession planning is extremely 
important to us, and we frequently rotate key people 
through assignments that ensure they have the 
experience and tools needed to succeed in this region, 
which is incredibly complex. 


What is the role of digital in emerging markets? 


Digital is increasingly important. Populations in Asia 
Pacific and Latin America are young, many people own 
more than one mobile device, and the preference for 
new channels of engagement extends to our customers, 
by which I mean both physicians and patients. And 
even though we’re a regulated industry, which can 
complicate efforts to develop digital channels, our 
emerging-market countries have introduced some 
important innovations that have since spread to our 
larger and more developed markets. 


A good example is our disease-management offering 
for diabetes, which connects patients, physicians, and 
pharmacists via a cloud-based platform where patients 
can set goals, ask questions, and assess their progress. 
Even more importantly, the offering includes patient 
engagement via a call center staffed by highly trained 
professionals, through which diabetics receive advice 
and support on everything from diet and exercise to 
how to better manage their HbAIc level. This program 
was developed in India and is now active in several 
emerging market and European countries. 


There are many more examples, ranging from digital 
platforms for physicians, to blended rep models, to the 
use of QR codes on packaging, that lead patients to 
relevant information on the web. The Asia Pacific 
region has been particularly active; some digital 
platforms there go back as far as 15 years. Israel also 
stands out. The team there has made important 
contributions to our digital capabilities over the years. 


Having said all this, we know that our customers’ 
appetite for digital is bigger than what we are currently 
able to offer. I think this is true of the industry as a 
whole, and as a result, I expect that digital will be an 
area of ongoing focus and investment as customer 
preferences and technology continue to evolve. 


How do you find, recruit, and manage talent? 


As we discussed earlier, having the right talent in the 
emerging markets is essential. We foster local 
entrepreneurial spirit and try to position Merck as an 
employer of choice. When we hire, we look at each 
individual’s intellectual, social, and psychological 
characteristics to determine if he or she is suited for a 
career in the region. It’s not for everyone: recruits must 
be able to lead in different cultures, they must be 
resilient, entrepreneurial, and accepting of both 
complexity and ambiguity. Most importantly, they must 
have the ability to lead and inspire in times of change, 
because we know that in the emerging markets, rapid 
change is a constant reality. That said, when the fit is 
good, in my experience there is no other region that is 
more exciting, more fun, or affords a greater 
opportunity for learning. 


Once we do have the right people, we invest deeply in 
their development. I hold frequent business reviews 
with mid-level management. I like to know who the 
product managers are, who the marketing managers are, 
how my team and I can help them grow. I typically 
spend three weeks each month in the countries, 
connecting with our key talent and driving home the 


message that Merck is the place to be. 


Interview: Mikhail Gerchuk, VimpelCom 
CEO, Eurasia 


What do you see as the biggest differences 
between developed and emerging markets? 


We serve more than 200 million customers in 19 
countries. These include very established markets like 
Italy and Russia, but also a range of developing markets 
such as Ukraine, Kazakhstan, Bangladesh, Pakistan, 
and Zimbabwe. Our strategies vary a lot from one 
emerging country to another, but a few general 
distinctions between emerging and developed markets 
are clear. Distribution channels in emerging markets are 
hugely fragmented. In telecommunications, this is true 
for devices but even more for top-ups, when customers 
buy more credits for their prepaid phones. Customer 
access is critical in the early stages, so distribution 
needs to be fast. In mature markets, you need to focus 
much more on an appealing experience and good 
service that allow you to re-sell and upsell to existing 
customers. In Rome, our Wind brand has a cutting-edge 
flagship store on the famous Piazza di Spagna. In 
Armenia and Kazakhstan, the picture is totally different 
—dealers have vans that drive from village to village. 
In Bangladesh and Pakistan, a dealer might be someone 
who tops up his own phone and then transfers these 
credits to customers “phone-to-phone” for a small 
commission. 


Given the special challenges of emerging 
markets, what do companies need to do to be 
successful there? 


Emerging markets pose challenges in three areas: 
logistics, control, and education. In terms of logistics, 
you need to be present everywhere. This requires 


different skills from those needed to build sophisticated 
distribution for mature markets. You also need to be 
able to allocate budgets, set the right targets, and 
choose the right KPIs [key performance indicators] to 
track country performance. Finally, you have to educate 
dealers more about your products and how to sell them. 
Why are your mobile services better than those of 
competitors? In many emerging markets, user education 
—in terms of things like new phone capabilities, 
topping up, or data options—trelies heavily on dealers, 
as Internet penetration is low. 


I’ve seen companies entering emerging markets make 
two mistakes. The first is trying to transfer the approach 
they use in mature markets to these new situations. 
They overinvest and underdistribute, spending too 
much on too few outlets. The second is trying to control 
too much. Often, headquarters will intervene in local 
operations. But the people in these countries know best 
how to run a business in their local culture. 
Furthermore, excessive involvement from headquarters 
undermines local management’s sense of responsibility 
for performance in their market. 


What is VimpelCom’s approach to the many 
emerging markets where it does business? 


I strongly believe in empowering local operations. 
VimpelCom today is the result of a recent merger of the 
original VimpelCom, which was headquartered in 
Russia; Orascom, from Egypt; and Wind, from Italy. 
Our company is therefore quite new, while many of our 
local brands—Beeline, Kyivstar, djuice, Infostrada, 
Djezzy, and others—have a long history. Headquarters 
is there to support the countries and is purposefully kept 
lean and mean. We don’t do any central brand 
management, for example. Instead, we work with the 
countries in three areas. First, we manage their 
performance by setting targets, determining budgets, 
and reviewing local strategies. We have a system of 
regular meetings, called Operational Performance 
Boards, where the VimpelCom board travels to the 


countries to meet with local leadership. I go to meetings 
like this every week. Second, we are centralizing areas 
such as procurement, and negotiating with other 
operators on roaming, where a global approach brings 
synergies. For example, Internet players want nothing 
more right now than mobile penetration because it’s 
critical for their future success, especially in smaller 
countries. But they prefer to have as few interfaces as 
possible, so we handle discussions with them on a 
global level. Finally, we facilitate best practice sharing 
among the countries and work with them to develop a 
point of view on key issues. In short, my colleagues at 
headquarters and I see ourselves in the role of strategic 
controllers. The next organizational layer consists of 
five business units. The business units for the CIS 
[Commonwealth of Independent States] countries and 
for Africa and Asia provide some additional support for 
the emerging markets that make them up. 


Your approach depends on having good people 
at the country level. How do you develop the 
talent you need in emerging markets? 


Finding the right talent is a real challenge. In the past, 
bringing in people from other industries, like consumer 
goods or retail banking, was an option. Today, the 
increasing sophistication of telecommunications makes 
bringing in outsiders difficult, so it is more effective to 
develop your own talent. However, people in emerging 
markets are hardworking and eager to learn. In my own 
earlier career in Russia, I was given a lot of 
responsibility at a young age because of the shortage of 
talent there. As a result, I understand how empowering 
managers early in their career is a great way to develop 
them. We’ re in the process of identifying between 200 
and 400 high-priority senior and middle managers 
around the world to track individually. Our efforts are 
still young, but we’re thinking about setting up an 
academy to develop them further. And we believe in 
moving people around. Recently, for example, the 
CMO for our CIS business unit—a direct report of mine 


—switched to the business unit for Asia and Africa, and 
people will see more of this type of activity within the 
group in the future, which provides more opportunities 
for our people. 


Strategy 3 
Supercharge Your Sales Engine 


Chapter 9 
Tune Sales Operations for Growth 


We are what we repeatedly do. Excellence, then, is not an act, 
but a habit. 


—Aristotle 


Here’s one for the record books: a sales team was so delighted by 
the increased productivity it experienced after the sales support 
function was re-engineered that reps volunteered to give part of 
their bonuses to the support staff. Yes, that’s right. The reps dug 
into their own pockets to show their gratitude. 


You’d be grateful, too, if you’d lived through this global 
manufacturer’s transformation. Sales operations had reached a 
stage where phone-sales reps were spending 75 percent of their 
time away from the phones. They were trying to push through 
stalled deals, scurrying to find data to answer customer questions, 
and cobbling together one-off proposals for even the simplest 
requests. Even highly paid field reps were spending almost half 
their time on internal sales support and tracking deal progress. In 
order to put a standard proposal together, reps had to coordinate 
meetings with as many as seven different people. Often, it took 
two to three weeks of constant effort for a field rep to get a special 
price approved. 


This headache reached its climax during a product launch. The 
organization simply wasn’t able to deliver the volume of time- 
sensitive proposals needed to nail down those critically important 
first orders. In addition, proposal quality varied dramatically across 
field reps. Some sent out spreadsheets with a simple price quote, 
while others created 50-page documents, stressing value 
propositions they had dreamed up on their own. This was not what 
senior management had in mind. 


After this wake-up call, sales leaders decided it was time to act and 
moved to separate sales from support. The goal was simple: let 
sales reps sell, and let support staff support. The company created 
“sales factories” comprised of specialized sales-support staff with 


functional responsibility, and “deal coordinators” with back-office 
responsibility to shepherd deals through the system on behalf of 
the sales reps. 


The company standardized internal sales processes and simplified 
interfaces between sales, customers, and manufacturing. It 
established clear service-level agreements for core support 
functions that spelled out what was required and a comprehensive 
performance-management system that focused on speed and 
quality. The company also streamlined the proposal process, 
creating a library of proven pitch documents by product and by 
industry segment, which reps could quickly adapt rather than 
waste time writing proposals from scratch. 


Optimizing sales operations can improve revenues by 10 to 


25 percent and reduce back-office costs by 20 to 30 percent. 


As the company rolled out the program country by country, the 
impact began to be felt—in some cases in as little as four months. 
Reps gained 15 percent more time for selling, there was a 5 
percent improvement in win rates, and cycle time for internal sales 
processes shrank by 20 percent. 


Even if these reps were unusual in their generous gesture toward 
their back-office colleagues, the results are actually fairly typical 
for a successful sales transformation. Sales leaders at other 
companies told us how optimizing sales operations across all 
channels led to revenue gains of 10 to 25 percent, even as 
standardization and other process improvements reduced back- 
office costs by 20 to 30 percent. Furthermore, our research with 
product- or hardware-focused companies shows that sales leaders 
who allocate half of their staff to customer-facing and back-office 
roles drive a significantly higher ratio of gross margin/sales cost 
than those who underinvest in sales support. For a major global 
player, the potential benefits can run into the hundreds of millions 
of dollars. 


In researching more than 100 companies, we found that the 
average company can be classed as best practice on only 40 
percent of sales-operations capabilities, and even those in the top 
quartile manage to demonstrate best practice on only 60 percent of 


the capabilities. So why haven’t more companies overhauled sales 
operations to get these top- and bottom-line benefits? 


Many have yet to realize the extent of the opportunity. Pockets of 
sales support are hidden across divisions and locations—along 
with costs and redundancy. Management often has no idea just 
how much pain is inflicted on frontline sales staff and customers 
when sales operations are slow, overly complex, unresponsive, and 
inaccurate. By contrast, the best leaders run weekly, monthly, and 
quarterly pipeline, forecast, and business reviews, lead account 
and territory planning clinics, and drive the customer- 
segmentation, capacity-planning, rostering, and quota-setting 
processes for their entire geography or global segment. They 
harness the power of advanced analytics to provide deeper 
business insight that leads to better management decision-making 
or front-line sales rep targeting and customer engagement. In many 
of these leading companies, the sales operations leader acts as the 
COO of the sales organization and the right-hand person to the 
senior sales leader. 


The goal was simple: let sales reps sell, and let support staff 


support. 


Our interviews and experience suggest that sales operations remain 
one of the biggest opportunities for improvement in selling, 
general, and administrative expenses, as well as a source of growth 
and differentiation. The first step toward realizing these gains is to 
get a comprehensive assessment of the current state of play. Top 
sales leaders ask somebody in their direct team to assay the entire 
sales-operations landscape—with the understanding that sales 
operations includes all non-quota-carrying activities that support 
quota-carrying activities, extending beyond transactional tasks and 
including any activity that affects sales performance (Figure 9.1). 


All non-quota-carrying activities that support quota-carrying activities: 


Strategy and Performance Transaction Sales Motivation 
planning management support enablement 


Customer Reporting and Bid management Sales training Sales compensation 
segmentation and analytics . bs management 
coverage Configuration Sales tools and 
Forecasting and collateral Rewards and 
Proposal 


Resource planning pipeline recognition 


generation programs 


* management 
Quota planning Prici 
ricing 


CRM application Channel incentives 


Account and support 


territory planning Order management 


Offering and sales 
motion design / 
rollout 


Figure 9.1 A holistic definition of sales operations 


As sales leaders plan to optimize sales operations, they must also 
consider how actions taken in one area affect other parts of the 
sales organization. One risk is that centralization and 
standardization can go too far, undermining the ability of some 
divisions or sales departments to serve their customers. All sales 
operations can be improved, but not always in the same way. 


The leading companies we spoke to focus on two areas of 
improvements to propel operations to the next levels of sales 
excellence: 


1. Give sales teams more time to sell. Sales operations are 
crucial to releasing reps’ time from non-selling activity; once 
they see the benefit of the change, their behavior becomes self- 
sustaining. 


2. Use sales operations to customers’ benefit. Improving 
operations can have an enormous impact on customers. A 
smoother and faster sales process can boost loyalty, even if it 
may require some adaptations to customers’ own operations. 


Give Sales Teams More Time to Sell 


When it comes to optimizing sales operations, the guiding 
principle for sales executives is to maximize time for selling and 
relationship building (Figure 9.2). This sounds obvious, but it’s 
critical to remember as the drive for effectiveness races against the 
forces of rising complexity. Growth and the proliferation of 
products and channels in both B2B and B2C continually reinject 
non-selling activities into the salesperson’s day. Winning back and 
protecting selling time, therefore, requires continuous vigilance. 
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Figure 9.2 Optimizing sales operations increases selling 
time1 


1Company analysis 


Here’s how one logistics company did it. As it plotted its 
comeback from the recession and tried to develop new growth 
initiatives, it surveyed its sales teams and found that only 35 
percent of their time was spent actively selling, while six nonsales 
activities consumed nearly half their time. Billing- system updates, 
firefighting, and internal communications were the chief time 
wasters. 


Once you have created more selling time, the trick is to 


make it permanent. 


The sales managers analyzed the diaries of every rep to find the 
cause of each time sink and convened cross-organizational teams 
to come up with solutions. They equipped the sales force with 
tools to automate and expedite preclose activities (contract 
templates, automated pricing tools, etc.). Second, they outsourced 
dispute resolution and reassigned other nonsales activities such as 
billing and collection from the front line to the back office, with 
clear rules and standard procedures. Finally, the company invested 


in customer self-serve tools that preempted inquiries to sales and 
support staff. The online system also helped internally, giving the 
customer-service teams clear guidance on how to handle common 
issues. As a result, the company was able to maintain its workload 
with 25 percent fewer staff. 


Once you have created more selling time, the trick is to defend it 
and make it permanent. Not only do new demands chip away at 
reps’ selling time; so do ancient habits. Based on training and 
experience, a rep’s reflex response is to drop everything and dive 
in when a customer demands a quick answer. These were good 
habits at one time, but are highly unproductive when a modern 
sales-support mechanism is in place that can handle the issue faster 
and better than the rep. “It is key to stop reps from bypassing the 
new system, even if they think they are more effective,” says a top 
sales executive at the high-tech company. “Their time is better 
used to sell.” 


A European telecommunications company helped break the old 
habits by colocating sales-operations teams with sales groups. 
Actually seeing the support staffer who was helping their 
customers, and how well they performed, engendered trust 
between sales and sales-operations staff. Each customer and 
allocated sales rep were assigned a customer-service person, 
whose photo and phone number they received. These service reps 
would answer customer calls 80 percent of the time (if they were 
away from their desk, another member of the customer-care team 
would answer). Each sales group established clear roles and 
responsibilities to determine which requests went to sales and 
which to sales operations. The company also created formal 
service- level agreements specifying sales reps’ minimum levels of 
satisfaction with their customer-service rep. The increased selling 
time and back-office improvements significantly improved revenue 
at the telecommunications company, raising the value of contracts 
closed per week by 30 percent. 


Seizing a Sales Opportunity 


When a global consumer-products company began an 
enterprise resource planning (ERP) implementation for its 


international business, it quickly realized it would need to 
reinvent its sales processes as well if it was to realize the 
new system’s potential. In Latin America—its largest 
international region—each country had developed its own 
sales-support processes, and many were using offline tools 
such as Excel that couldn’t be accessed by other 
employees. The order-to-cash process was particularly 
problematic, since activities that were performed by sales 
in One country might be performed by finance in other. To 
complicate matters further, the company was seeking rapid 
growth in the range of 10 to 15 percent—it simply couldn’t 
hire fast enough to keep pace with demand. 


The sales leadership took a hard look in the mirror and 
decided to create selling capacity by tackling sales 
operations head-on. It began by defining the activities and 
subactivities in its order-to-cash process and determining 
the skill set needed to perform each one. Then it asked 
itself a series of questions: How important was local market 
knowledge to the task? How important was consistency 
across markets? Could the task be centralized or 
outsourced? It decided that tasks such as quoting should 
remain in-country, while others, such as credit checking 
and service ordering, could be performed more efficiently 
at a centralized service center. The company then 
optimized and automated the individual process flows at 
each level of the organization. 


In the process, the company freed up approximately 

30 percent of sales support time, enabling employees to 
refocus on higher-value activities they had never had the 
time to do, such as pricing strategy, customer planning, and 
post-promotion analysis. Frontline sales reps were also 
happier: they could spend more time selling and less time 
making collection calls and troubleshooting. Perhaps most 
important, customers were happier: large retail customers 
now enjoyed a simplified, consistent experience across 
countries instead of having to adapt to the vendor’s 
country-specific selling process. 


Sales leaders expect further improvements to customer 
experience as the ERP system comes online. For the time 


being, they are celebrating the major accomplishment of 
realizing growth without increasing the size of the sales 
organization. 


Finally, sales leaders reinforced the new model—and protected the 
expanded selling time—by setting aggressive activity targets, such 
as for the number of new-customer meetings reps needed to make. 
Targets were calibrated so that reps could not hit the numbers 
unless they stepped away from sales-operations tasks and trusted 
the process to work. Once reps saw that the process did in fact 
work, a self-reinforcing cycle began—the more they stayed out of 
the support realm, the better they did. 


Use Sales Operations to Benefit Customers 


Optimizing sales operations isn’t purely for the vendor’s benefit. It 
also has a direct positive impact on customer experience and can 
help retain and expand accounts. Tighter cycle times for proposals 
and queries, for example, translate into higher win rates and 
greater customer loyalty. A Fortune 50 company found that for 
every two days it cut from cycle time, it increased its win rate by 1 
percent. 


This all might seem obvious, but it doesn’t mean that execution is 
always straightforward. For example, sales leaders we interviewed 
at a service provider had worked hard to reduce the time for 
various steps in the sales process, such as providing a quote or 
sending a completed contract. But, over the years, total cycle time 
actually expanded, and customers grew so frustrated with 
increasing delays that they were ringing up the company to say 
they were considering switching providers. 


Unearthing Investment Opportunities 


In addition to enabling growth and improving service, 
optimized sales operations significantly affect costs and the 
bottom line. As we mentioned, sales operations tend to be 
scattered, and costs are tucked into unseen budgets, even in 
the best-run organizations. Over time, they can become 


cripplingly large. This was the case for a technology 
company, whose sales operations had become so 
fragmented that it no longer knew how much they cost. 
When the company eventually added up the pieces, it 
discovered sales operations comprised more than 5,000 
people and cost more than $1 billion a year. Management 
was aghast. “If only we could redeploy a portion of that to 
drive sales growth!” said a senior sales executive. 


The company found that it could. Like the services 
provider, it mapped the end-to-end process for a 
representative set of deals and identified more than 100 
pain points that frequently caused deals to stall. Managers 
then ranked the relative importance of those pain points and 
developed initiatives to address the most critical ones. This 
information drove the redesign of sales operations, which 
included eliminating duplication, centralizing shared 
support activities such as contract administration, and 
standardizing IT infrastructure and interfaces. The payoff 
was a more than 30 percent reduction in the sales- 
operations budget, which was worth $300 million. 


The root of the problem was that rather than optimize the end-to- 
end sales process, the company had focused on each individual 
step. Employees were quick to close a ticket and hand off their 
work package with incomplete information, creating delay and 
rework when materials returned for completion. As a result, 
overall cycle time had grown and grown, even though it took less 
time to complete each step. 


Before they lost any major customers, the head of sales operations 
set out to transform the back office. First, he asked a few major 
customers to act as an advisory board on process redesign. Then 
his team followed a sample of orders through every step of the 
process to see where the delays occurred. They soon discovered 
that 80 percent of sales-operations efforts were consumed by deals 
worth just 20 percent of revenues. 


The team solved the problem by segmenting deals by complexity 
and tailoring the process for each segment in order to remove 
unnecessary steps and touches. For example, minor price changes 


no longer required going back through the full process. The 
personnel who were freed up from simpler deals were reallocated 
to the highly complex, large-value deals that really did require 
extensive customization and hand-holding. This effort improved 
cycle time for all the deals—including the most complex ones—by 
weeks and even months. By eliminating unnecessary steps, the 
company also cut the cost of sales operations by 15 percent. If 
companies are to maximize the potential captured from 
segmenting at the front line, this back-office segmentation is a 
critical step. 


A Fortune 50 company found that for every two days it cut 


from cycle time, it increased its win rate by 1 percent. 


In this example, one of the key success factors was the customer- 
advisory board, which provided feedback on every step of the 
improvement process. Importantly, for the new deal-segmentation 
model to work, customers had to change their own internal 
processes to adapt to the standard interface on simpler deals and 
accept that not every deal needed the white-glove treatment. 
Customers benefited financially from this change, too: one was 
able to reduce the resources dedicated to interacting with the 
service provider by 25 percent, which restored and enhanced 
customer loyalty. 


Improving sales operations requires a commitment to change and 
organizational collaboration. Nevertheless, when the manufacturer 
at the start of the chapter realized that reps had 15 percent more 
time for selling, win rates rose by 5 percent, and sales processes 
were 20 percent quicker, it was glad it had made the leap. At their 
heart, the best salespeople want to be out there selling, and the best 
sales leaders know they must do whatever they can to make this 
happen. This might take the form of colocating operations teams 
with sales teams, like the telecommunications company, or 
following the lead of the logistics company and investing in self- 
service tools so that customers don’t need to call reps with simple 
queries. SWIFT’s Alain Raes explains below how more efficient 
operations helped push sales volumes up by 8 percent a year. 


To truly overhaul sales operations, the best companies have no 
qualms about engaging customers in the transformation; helping 
them change their own systems can be incredibly beneficial for 
both parties, reducing the resource commitment from both sides, 
while improving the process—for once, a win-win where both 
parties really do benefit. 


A critical component of a sales-support organization is a presales 
team that can qualify leads and offer the right technical expertise to 
customers—this is the focus of our next chapter. 


Interview: Alain Raes, SWIFT 


Chief Executive, EMEA and Chief Executive, Asia 
Pacific 


Swift has grown rapidly over the past 20 years. 
How have your sales operations evolved to drive 
this growth? 


Our sales operation is the backbone of this company. It 
accounts for a third of the total workforce. For us, sales 
operations is the entire end-to-end chain of customer- 
related activities, from marketing and presales 
consulting, through relationship management and the 
sales functions, and on to post-sales and support 
services. 


The focus primarily is on selling our core messaging 
services, which support communications around 
financial transactions over our secure network. This 
network connects banks and other institutions and now 
handles about 124 million transactions a day, up from 
just 800,000 when I joined 22 years ago. Our sales 
operations have primarily been focused on driving 
transaction volume. 


You’ve gone through a massive transformation 
of your sales operations. What was the goal? 


The goal was straightforward: reduce costs by 30 
percent, increase our focus on customers, and renew our 


management practices. We had to do all this without 
compromising one iota on quality, and while continuing 
to grow. The financial crisis certainly accelerated the 
need to think how we delivered value to our clients, and 
within 12 months, we’d identified cost reductions of 30 
percent, implemented 20 percent, and reinvested 10 
percent in order to help drive increases in sales volumes 
of 8 percent annually. And that’s just the beginning. 


How did you pull it off? 


First of all, we segmented our clients and realized we 
were allocating resources to all of them equally, even 
though the top 15 percent of clients generated 75 
percent of our revenue. We identified segments that 
needed a different focus: global giants, fast growers, 
niche leaders, and nascent powerhouses. We then 
assigned our high-performing sales reps to those high- 
value segments. Smaller customers are now served by 
Swift-certified partners. This approach allowed us to 
reduce our FTE costs by just under a third. 


We found additional efficiencies by eliminating 
redundancies where roles and functions overlapped. In 
addition, we implemented lean management techniques 
to streamline core sales processes, rebalance work 
between front and back offices, and standardize best 
practices. 


We focused also on innovating the product cycle. We 
created a central commercial governance body that 
brings together leaders from all the relevant functions— 
sales ops, product development, marketing, IT—for a 
biweekly or monthly meeting. The team reviews 
product-development programs, determines and 
prioritizes next steps, and makes decisions. This 
gatekeeper process has reduced the product- 
development cycle by 60 to 70 percent. 


One of the most interesting changes for us has revolved 
around our support function. We realized that our 
support people talk to customers daily to help them 
resolve problems, so we brought them into the selling 


process. We’ ve set up daily and weekly meetings along 
with management coaching sessions to help train them. 
We also reallocated 10 percent of the sales-support staff 
to sales “help desks,” and have given them intensive 
coaching to sell services and training to clients. 


To get closer to our customers, we made it a priority to 
organize our sales operations regionally. Our 45 sales 
offices are where the account managers sit so they can 
be close to the customers, but we’ ve moved as many 
functions as possible to the regions so all those sales 
functions that deliver value to clients are grouped 
together. 


What additional benefits did this 
transformation provide? 


We have greatly improved how we work together, even 
across distributed teams. For example, every day our 
sales teams (reps, sales support) get together for 15- 
minute meetings around a whiteboard. These daily 
briefs help people plan their activities, solve problems 
quickly, and share important information. The 
whiteboard itself charts performance and tracks 
progress. This process leads to a much more efficient 
and disciplined workday for everyone. Just three 
months after introducing this idea, critical client-facing 
time for sales reps leaped from 18 percent of their time 
to 40 percent. 


What’s your vision for sales operations in the 
future? 


There’s no doubt that sales operations can be the engine 
of change. Our messaging services will become more 
commoditized, which means sales operations will 
increasingly focus on highly specialized services. 
We're already involved in providing value-added 
services, such as a matching engine, which confirms all 
interbank transactions, and a digital identity solution 
that helps to streamline communications between 
corporates and multiple banks. We’re going to need to 
be much nimbler in developing such products and 


services. At the same time, as we move closer to 
clients, we’re also going to need to take advantage of 
economies of scale through a global knowledge- 
management system that local sales teams can draw on 
in an instant. 


Chapter 10 
Pay More Attention to Presales 


Success is where preparation and opportunity meet. 


—Bobby Unser 


The sales team at an IT services company was on the verge of 
mutiny. Key account managers complained that the right technical 
staff never seemed to be available to help them win critical deals. 
Five days after receiving an RFP, 40 percent of opportunities still 
had no bid manager assigned, and that made a difference. Leads 
with bid managers had a win rate of 50 percent, but those without 
struggled at just 20 percent. As many as 5 percent of bids were just 
abandoned due to the lack of resources. The sales reps also spent 
inordinate time finding the right expert, assembling the proposals 
themselves, and going through a complex and lengthy bid review 
and approval process. As a result, they were spending more than a 
day a week on proposal development—more than double the 
industry standard. 


The root cause was inadequate staffing of the company’s presales 
staff. Presales—sometimes called technical sales or solution sales 
—is the part of the commercial function that undertakes a specific 
set of activities related to qualifying, bidding on, and winning a 
deal. A high-performing sales organization should have about two- 
thirds of its presales team undertaking technical presales activities 
(crafting solutions to customers’ problems) and the rest involved 
with commercial presales activities (managing deal qualification, 
pricing, and bid). 


At the IT services company, the technical-presales experts 
(solution managers) were not assigned to the bids that had the 
greatest opportunity, and there were frequent interruptions as they 
were reassigned to the priority du jour. Further, the company’s 
commercial-presales experts (business managers) had vastly 
different levels of ability, to the point that win rates varied by a 
factor of two on similar bids. 


A new presales approach improved the conversion of must- 


win deals by 30 percent and halved the time sales reps 
spent developing proposals. 


To turn things around, the company developed a staffing approach 
that gave a clear, at-a-glance picture of the availability and specific 
skills of presales staff a full quarter out. It redesigned its bid 
review and approval process, making it simpler and faster for 
smaller deals. It also put in place a 360° feedback mechanism to 
allow key account managers to provide commentary, suggestions, 
and recommendations to the technical and commercial presales 
resources immediately after a bid had been submitted. Some of the 
changes were quite simple. For example, the new staffing manager 
contacted key account managers and asked them to rate the 
performance of their presales teams. This evolved into a more 
systematic approach with specific feedback streamed into a 
database. The idea was not to evaluate performance but to learn 
from each other and improve the allocation of resources and the 
win rate. 


This new approach helped the company allocate presales staff to 
15 percent more deals and improve the conversion of its “must- 
win” deals by 30 percent with the same presales staff. Sales reps’ 
time on proposal development was halved, and the share of bids 
abandoned due to lack of presales resources fell from 5 percent to 
just 1 percent. 


CEOs are in a constant quest for growth but often overlook 
presales, despite its potential impact. B2B companies with strong 
presales capabilities consistently achieve win rates in excess of 40 
percent in new business, which is 10 to 15 points higher than we 
usually observe. 


Although most companies have a presales function, too few deploy 
it effectively, especially given the increasing sophistication of 
buying behavior. This behavior has led to more coordinated and 
thorough buying processes and competitive bids. Add to the mix 
the new data and analytics tools that are available to improve bids, 
and presales moves swiftly from being helpful to being essential. 
In fact, presales specialists are so important that one account 
manager at a global technology company said, “Every sales leader 


would say they couldn’t run the business without a specialist. The 
competitive dynamic is such that if you don’t bring your A-game 
to the deal, you’re not going to win.” 


What exactly, therefore, is the value of presales? When a lead 
comes in, presales has a crucial role in qualifying it, putting 
together the best bids, and delivering a compelling proposal. 
Typically, the larger and more strategic the deal, the more support 
it should get. These activities actually deliver two to three times 
more impact on revenue than generating leads. If a strong presales 
team improves the qualification rate from 50 percent to 55 percent, 
the impact on revenue is a 10 percent uptick. If the team can move 
the win rate from 40 percent to 45 percent, revenue impact rises to 
13 percent (Figure 10.1). Not only does revenue rise, but there’s a 
10 to 20 percent acceleration in the speed at which deals progress 
through the pipeline. Presales actually goes beyond sales in many 
leading companies and addresses renewals, too (see sidebar: 
“Embrace Predictive Analysis to Boost Renewals and Reduce 
Churn’). 
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Figure 10.1 Presales’ role across the pipeline 


Despite this potential impact, presales is rarely in the spotlight. 
Yet, for maximum productivity, the function should account for 40 
to 50 percent of the overall commercial headcount (Figure 10.2). 
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Figure 10.2 Presales should account for up to half of 
commercial staff 


Heads of sales and CEOs therefore need to take a more active role 
in extracting the function’s full potential. Leading sales 
organizations do two things particularly well: 


1. Focus on quality, not quantity, of leads. They use 
analytics to unearth the most profitable deals so they don’t 
waste the time of their precious presales staff. 


2. Use expertise appropriately before and during the 
sale. Savvy customers need access to presales staff to answer 
their more complex questions, while even for relatively simple 
transactions, having experts readily available—physically or 
virtually—can make or break the deal. 


Focus on Quality, Not Quantity, of Leads 


Finding more deals isn’t a problem. Social media, digital 
marketing, advanced analytics, and the more pervasive use of 
inside sales have exponentially increased the number of deals a 
company can pursue. But more does not equal better. In fact, more 
can be worse for the organization because it diffuses focus and 
taxes resources. It is far more efficient and effective to qualify 
leads so that only the most attractive get far enough down the 
pipeline in the first place. Companies that fail to qualify leads 
properly are simply wasting the time of both overstretched 
presales teams and the frontline sales staff, who rapidly get 


frustrated when leads go nowhere. This may sound obvious, but in 
practice, sales leaders are often overstretched and overwhelmed by 
day-to-day commitments and thus cannot bring the kind of 
discipline needed to focus on improving their sales ROI. 


We know that a good qualification rate is roughly 50 percent—i.e., 
half of all leads should end up as qualified leads. So how can the 
sales team figure out which leads to pursue and which to pass 
over? 


Leading companies have long recognized that the quality of leads 
is more important than quantity, but now the tools exist to screen 
and score leads appropriately. It is now possible to integrate 
intrinsic company data (e.g., revenue, profits, growth) with more 
qualitative data such as recent merger activity, a change of 
management, or fundamental industry shifts. Combining both 
types of data delivers a new level of insights, turns a lead from 
lukewarm to hot, and highlights which deals are potentially the 
most profitable. Automated systems exist that can run these 
checks, rather than having individuals make rounds of phone calls. 
This is an efficient system that improves sales ROI. 


Embrace Predictive Analysis to Boost 
Renewals and Reduce Churn 


Some people think presales stops at the sale. Leading sales 
organizations use their presales teams to help reps move 
from simply anticipating customer needs to predicting them 
with greater precision, boosting renewal rates, and 
minimizing churn. 


Predictive analytics make it possible to pinpoint which 
customers, when, and for what reason may be at risk of not 
renewing contracts. This lets companies take specific action 
to prevent the loss of business. Such tactics helped one US 
insurance company improve customer retention rates by 20 
percent. On the recommendation of the presales function, 
the company implemented a new call-center system that 
went beyond displaying customers’ histories (e.g., tenure, 
average wait times, and claims record) when they called. 
The new system drew on additional big-data analytics and 


sentiment analysis to assess the customer’s real-time 
emotional state and predict the likelihood of keeping or 
losing the customer if the issue was not resolved 
immediately. The system even recommended the 
conversational style the agent should use, such as a 
“soothing” or “just the facts” approach. 


Presales can also accelerate the speed at which the pipeline 
of leads is processed by anticipating what will trigger a 
renewal, standardizing tools to ensure best practices across 
the sales team, and automating processes to send alerts and 
recommendations well in advance of a contract’s renewal 
date. There is often no good reason why a maintenance 
contract, for example, should be any more complex to 
renew than a consumer’s vehicle insurance. Companies that 
do this well set up internal automatic triggers in the CRM 
feed to alert salespeople when a contract is coming due and 
to recommend special offers and promotional deals that 
encourage a quick renewal, sometimes closing the deal well 
before an RFP could let competitors in to bid. 


One enterprise computer-hardware vendor combined data 
from its contract database with data about its customers’ 
installed base and service history, and outside data such as 
a customer’s projected growth. A team of statisticians then 
developed models to predict propensity to win a renewal as 
well as the value of the contract. Presales flagged high- 
propensity-to-win, high-value deals in sales 
representatives’ individual CRM feeds to alert them to what 
and when to propose to a particular customer. Additionally, 
low-value, high-propensity-to-win deals (often ignored in 
the past) were sent by presales to an inside sales team with 
instructions to follow up. The result: the bid-conversion 
rate for renewals soared at both the high- and low-value 
end, contributing to a 10 percent increase in revenue in the 
first year. 


Some of today’s best-practice organizations rely on big data and 
advanced analytics to identify opportunities early on and then 
prioritize the most desirable at the micro-market level—by 
geography and segment. They use techniques such as propensity- 


to-buy modeling, micro-market targeting, account-level 
opportunity assessment, and churn prediction to separate the high- 
quality, high-probability opportunities from the rest. 


Citrix, a US cloud-services company, was wondering how best to 
predict its conversions, and the sales team was being overwhelmed 
by the volume of leads it was receiving.! The company started by 
implementing a customized lead-scoring system that boosted the 
conversion rate by more than 20 percent. Sales management then 
took the model a step further and used predictive analytics to 
assess the likelihood of purchase based on external data about the 
purchasing company, not just the individual buyer. The resulting 
analysis revealed that established companies were better prospects 
than the start-ups it had been focusing on. Lead conversion 
improved by 30 percent, and as fewer leads now make it down the 
pipeline, capacity has been freed up to go after additional cross- 
selling opportunities. Eva Tsai, director of marketing operations, 
explained, “Sales is prioritizing their activity based on lead 
scoring. They tackle the highest lead score first and then figure out 
who else to call from the database intelligence.” 


Leading companies rely on big data to identify 


opportunities early and prioritize the most desirable. 


In another example, a company applied sentiment analysis to what 
potential buyers were saying on social media to find compelling 
propositions. The presales team first identified keywords and 
question phrases that indicated a potential sales opportunity for a 
specific product, application, or service. From this, the company 
did real-time analysis of social-media data, scanning channels such 
as Twitter and LinkedIn. Data analysts matched the buyers’ 
questions and location with the company’s internal data to 
pinpoint specific opportunities. Those leads were sent to sales reps, 
along with a simplified set of insights around the buyers’ 
questions. These solid real-time leads were so good that sales reps 
were able to close 80 percent of the time. 


Use Expertise Appropriately Before and 
During the Sale 


A good conversion rate from qualified leads to bids is 80 percent 
(not all deals look good upon closer analysis) but, in reality, bid 
rates are often much lower. There may be too few people 
processing the leads, capacity constraints, or a sales process that 
might be just plain sloppy. Getting the right people working on the 
right deal is vital; even the best products don’t sell themselves, and 
the more complex the product, the more selling becomes about 
providing expertise. Just as important is having a knowledge- 
sharing system where salespeople can easily access best practices, 
insights based on win-loss reviews, and competitive-positioning 
analysis. Leading sales executives have come to recognize this and 
are finding ways to use knowledge as a selling tool (see sidebar 
“How Microsoft Gets The Right People Working on the Right 
Deals’). 


Smart sales leaders have the discipline to consistently 


assign their best presales talent to the most critical deals. 


A McKinsey survey shows that consumer-packaged-goods 
companies that deploy more functional experts in presales teams 
have higher-than-average category growth (Figure 10.3).2 
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Figure 10.3 Winners in consumer packaged goods bring 
more experts to customers3 


Smart sales leaders bring in the right presales experts at the right 
time, which means they need not only a clear view of their deal 
priorities but also the discipline to consistently assign their best 
presales talent to those critical deals. In too many companies this 
sort of flexibility does not exist, and putting the wrong person on a 
deal creates a sizable opportunity cost. Sales managers need to 
know who has the sector expertise, when to bring technical know- 
how, and when to bring in someone who understands the business 
value. 


How Microsoft Gets the Right People 
Working on the Right Deals 


Microsoft splits its enterprise presales people into solution 
specialists and technical specialists. The former focus on 
communicating the business and technical value of specific 
products; the latter are able to answer every detailed 
question thrown at them by customers’ own IT experts. 


Solution specialists are able to go deeper than the general 
account managers and compete head-to-head with niche 
competitors. They are typically assigned to a group of key 
accounts and have quotas based on those accounts where 
the company sees opportunity for the specific products the 
specialist sells. An account manager might have access to 
multiple solution specialists, each focused on one or more 
products. Each specialist would support several account 
managers. Allocating the specialists’ time is therefore a 
core part of effectively managing the presales process. 


At the local level, the frontline sales managers handle 
resource allocation in conjunction with the solution- 
specialist managers. If, for example, a sales leader is 
responsible for customers in the manufacturing sector, then 
he will sit down—perhaps weekly—with all the individual 
account managers and the solution- specialist manager and 
work through the pipeline to discuss which specialists need 
to be on which call. The relevant specialists would already 


be assigned to these accounts, so this would support their 
quota. The technical specialists are not linked to specific 
accounts, so they work across the business and are simply 
directed by the management team to where they are needed 
—often where the bid is most competitive. 


To scale this model, the company does two things: first, it 
pools resources at different levels. For a product that is 
broadly applicable to every customer, such as e-mail 
collaboration software, there is a specialist in every 
geographic market. For niche products, specialists are more 
likely to be deployed at a regional level and fly to meet 
customers or use remote channels, such as online demos. 


To scale the technical specialists, the company trains its 
channel partners at the deep-expertise level necessary to 
sell its products. They are often colocated within the 
company and earn commission, as they sell directly to 
customers. This gives Microsoft scale at relatively lower 
cost. 


One of the biggest challenges is ensuring that specialists 
focus on the right products. In a large organization, there is 
always the risk of sprawl—every new product needs a new 
specialist, and before you know it, sales managers are faced 
with a vast number of specialists, some for products that 
are no longer particularly profitable. This can be fixed both 
through compensation incentives and through a continuous 
process of reconfiguring the specialist network. Microsoft 
uses incentives that encourage cross-selling and upselling. 
It is in specialists’ interest to be able to sell more than one 
product, even if some are outside their core expertise. If an 
e-mail collaboration expert realizes that the customer is 
probably also interested in the latest CRM software, she 
should be rewarded for selling both together. Similarly, as 
the business evolves, sales leaders need to think about how 
many specialists they need and in what combination. If a 
solution is a combination of two products, then the 
company needs one role covering both, not two roles. This 
process is managed very tightly. According to Brian Selby, 
former head of sales operations at Microsoft, “We need to 
keep track of how many people we have and how they play 


in the field, because these people are so scarce and so 
valuable that we want to make sure we get the biggest bang 
for the buck and that account managers aren’t using them in 
the wrong way. 


There are now resource mapping and allocation tools that can help 
get the right people to the right place. A dedicated staffing 
manager with access to everyone’s calendars is a relatively simple 
way of bringing transparency to the process, along with a 
utilization-management tool to maximize the efficient use of 
everyone’s time. Having better profiles for presales staff helps 
match the person and the bid. 


Top sales leaders also implement central knowledge-sharing 
resources to draw on previous bid experience and create a source 
for relevant materials needed during the bid process. This 
approach has two compelling benefits. First, it increases win rates 
by using the whole company’s best thinking, drawn from 
experience with similar offerings (and those of competitors) across 
the sales cycle. Second, it lowers costs by ensuring that key 
proposals and materials are prepared centrally rather than forcing 
field reps to continually reinvent them. 


Sales managers at an IT services provider established a centralized 
knowledge center staffed by experts that supports the sales force 
through a single point of access. It has three tiers of support: self- 
service access to best-in-class standardized tools and support 
material, such as pricing and total-cost-of-ownership guidelines, 
standard contracts, etc.; phone, e-mail, and chat access to an expert 
who can then pass the question to more specialized resources or 
“practice experts” if necessary; and dedicated subject-matter 
experts, who are accessible only through referral by the experts. 
This structure gives sales leaders a clear idea of the nature of the 
demand for experts. 


In addition, the company also set up “mega-deal” teams that focus 
on the biggest sales opportunities at priority clients and prospects. 
At the core of the team is a small group of experts and specialists, 
so the biggest deals get dedicated subject-matter experts who also 
have experience working on precisely the sort of complex deals 
and competitive negotiations that are at stake. 


Although this technical sales support is most associated with B2B 
sales, it can apply to B2C, too. Apple’s product geniuses may be 
the best-known examples, but some car dealers send the product 
expert, not the salesperson, out on the customer’s test drive to 
answer questions. 


Technical sales support works in B2C too: some car dealers 


send the product expert on the test drive not the 
salesperson. 


A European telecommunications company decided to merge its 
mobile and fixed-line store networks to increase cross-selling 
between the two customer bases. It knew from the start that 
existing sales staff would not be able to sell the unfamiliar product 
despite having radically simplified its portfolio. 


Initially, the company tried to build knowledge among store 
personnel through traditional training programs, but these didn’t 
deliver the results sales leaders wanted, so they took a more 
innovative tack. The company decided to create “store rangers” — 
experts who would be fully conversant with both mobile and fixed- 
line value-added services, such as home security systems. The 
company created one team of rangers to cover all the stores in a 
particular territory. They were proactive, talking to clients and 
selling based on their expertise. This has not only increased sales 
with those individual customers, but has also provided on-the-job 
training for the full-time store salespeople. Cross-sales took about 
a year to ramp up, but eventually resulted in an increase in overall 
sales of more than 30 percent for the store network. 


The quality of the proposal far outweighs the volume of leads as a 
growth driver. This fact alone highlights how critical presales 
allocation should be in any company’s sales strategy. Taking 
positive steps to qualify leads also maximizes the potential of the 
presales team. Working on leads that go nowhere is a waste of 
their talent, and the opportunity cost is enormous as valuable leads 
are not even approached. Improving lead quality also saves time 
for the front line who will embrace the presales work ever more 


enthusiastically if their calls lead more frequently to sales. CEOs 
who can work with their sales leaders to focus on the quality of 
leads and to ensure the right presales experts work on the right 
deals, will deliver impressive results as Clemens Blum from 
Schneider Electric sets out below. 


In the next chapter we turn our attention to the relationship 
between sales and marketing. They should be pulling in the same 
direction, but getting that alignment takes effort. 


Interview: Clemens Blum, Schneider Electric 
Executive Vice President Industry Business 


How do you organize your presales operation, 
and what role does it play? 


Schneider’s OEM solution-sales business provides the 
architecture that enables the movement of machines. 
Our customers are the machine builders. To support 
that, we have 300 product-application engineers, 200 
solution architects, and 270 application-design 
engineers. These would all be considered “presales” 
staff. They work with a sales force of 1,500 people. 


Historically, Schneider Electric focused on pure 
transactional selling, mainly through distributors. This 
business managed just fine with some product experts 
who supported the distributors. Since we’ ve expanded 
into more complex applications, it’s clear this is not 
enough. Customers need far more technical interaction 
during the presales phase than distributors can typically 
offer. Since 2007, we’ ve been building up our presales 
capabilities for the solution-sales side of the business, 
and in that time we’ve increased revenues fivefold. 
Today, we have one presales person for every two 
salespeople, while the reverse is quite common in this 
industry. 


Our solution architects help customers define the right 
architecture for the machine from both a functional and 


cost-optimization perspective. Then the application- 
development engineers come into play to program the 
critical machine functions for the customer to deliver 
proof of concept. This helps avoid any problems during 
the early commissioning phase. They have coding 
experience and often a background in the industry that 
we're working with. In cases where deep technical 
product-knowledge is needed, our product-application 
engineers step in and support in the discussion. It was 
difficult to get these people at the start since we didn’t 
have a reputation in this particular field. That’s 
changed, and now people ask to join us. 


We don’t take a “hero” approach to deals; the sales 
teams know that if a deal doesn’t have good 
technicians, then it won’t win. 


How did you build up the business, given the 
long lead times before sales? 


We tried to keep things simple. Within the OEM 
business, we pick certain target segments, or target 
applications, such as packaging or hoisting. We look at 
the typical architecture required by the machines in 
those segments, and we test all the possible 
configurations, validate them and document them, so 
that customers can start with a ready-to-use 
architecture. This process makes it much easier for an 
OEM to switch to us as we have everything in place, 
and of course it makes it easier for our sales guys. It’s 
essential to combine this consultative selling approach 
with a clear strategy to build economies of scale. 
Otherwise, you have to put more presales people behind 
each customer each time. 


It’s true that the first three to four years took a 
significant investment, but now we are as profitable as 
the rest of the business. Once you have an OEM as a 
customer, they tend to build a series of machines based 
on the same architecture, so you get repeat business for 
up to five years, which of course boosts profitability. 
But if we look at the number of CPUs installed, you can 


really see the impact. We’ve gone from around 7,500 in 
2006-7 to 150,000 now. 


How do you align presales resources to 
opportunities? 


Central teams don’t work well in an OEM-related 
business like this, because you are always short of 
resources. In Germany alone, there are 7,000 major 
OEMs. Therefore, you need a decentralized 
organization. You need to analyze your local market 
and determine the potential customers you should 
follow when you see the opportunities coming up. It’s 
the regional manager’s job to decide where he allocates 
his specialists based on the maturity of the opportunity. 


When you have a regional sales structure, you can 
physically ensure that the presales people are close to 
the customer and that the office manager will know the 
situation for each deal—who the competition is, where 
the best chances of winning are, where there’s already a 
good relationship, etc. We also have CRM tools to 
make sure both our sales guys and presales guys are 
spending time on the right opportunity. All this is 
documented, and it’s important to have at least a 
monthly project-review discussion, which gives you the 
opportunity to reallocate presales staff if you see a more 
urgent need. 


How far in advance do you start working on a 
deal? 


It takes on average 18 months from when the customer 
decides to redesign his machine to the first order. But 
even to get to the consideration stage can take much 
longer. Usually you have to gain trust first, supporting 
customers with more peripheral supplies to prove 
yourself. Then you might get the chance with the next 
generation of machines, or if the existing supplier has 
made a big mistake. That’s when all the work of your 
presales teams starts to pay off. 


How do you measure the impact of presales? 


The key performance indicator is the number of CPUs 
we Sell. The CPU is the heart of the automation and 
gives you a position of strategic importance within the 
OEM, since you are really selling the core of the 
machine. Once the OEM has decided on the right CPU, 
they usually stick with it for many years. But getting 
the right offer is a huge investment, which is why the 
solution architects and application-development 
engineers are so important. Typically, a customer will 
already have a solution, so we have to demonstrate that 
we have the better architecture and a solution that 
performs better and costs less. 


Financially, a core part of our philosophy is that 
everything sold via this solution approach is booked 
through the solution business rather than the individual 
product business. This way, it’s very clear what benefit 
the presales staff brings. It shows the business model is 
paying off. It wasn’t easy to get to this stage, though, 
when we were incurring those major up-front costs, and 
revenue hadn’t started coming in. 


Notes 


r) 


1“How Citrix used third-party data to improve its sales pipeline,’ 
AdA ge, October 2013. 


2McKinsey & Company survey. 


3 Winners defined by higher-than-average category growth and 
better-than-average improvements in selling costs. 


Chapter 11 
Get the Most out of Marketing 


Coming together is a beginning, staying together is progress, 
and working together is success. 


—Henry Ford 


An incumbent energy company had long given customers a dozen 
standard offers. Marketing created demand through e-mail and 
media campaigns, and inside sales reps followed up to qualify 
leads. Then, seemingly overnight, new entrants began siphoning 
off customers and the company abruptly realized it needed a new 
approach. 


The company’s president asked marketing to conduct consumer 
research to understand the root causes of churn. The research 
combined direct interviews with, and surveys of, customers with 
data analysis of energy use from bills. This revealed three clusters 
of customers, each with different sets of influencers, and each 
requiring a different retention approach. After building a detailed 
tactical implementation plan for each segment, the company 
targeted a 6 to 9 percent increase in revenue to reverse its fortune 
against new attackers. 


One segment consisted of large companies in energy-intensive 
industries. They wanted a supplier that could not only handle 
complex RFPs covering contingencies for downtime, but also 
provide advice on optimizing energy use. They had specific goals 
for their emissions footprints and wanted regular consumption data 
and benchmark comparisons. Marketing found out that it was 
manufacturing executives, not those from purchasing, who were 
the key influencers and set up programs to meet such 
requirements, with features including online reporting on energy 
reduction and a focus on alternative generation sources. Marketing 
and sales subsequently worked together to redesign the company’s 
RFP responses to include a clear value proposition for 
manufacturing executives, as well as those in purchasing. In 
addition, they assigned executive sponsors to work with 
manufacturing managers on site when problems arose. The head of 


sales also decided to improve the sales agents’ skills so they could 
act as advisers on energy use in concert with technical specialists. 
As a result of all these efforts, the supplier increased these 
customers’ loyalty. 


The second segment consisted of midsize firms for whom energy 
consumption was a relatively small and stable component of their 
cost base. They cared most about having a reliable service, so this 
became the focus of the supplier’s communication with them in 
order to retain their custom. 


Failure to collaborate is outmoded at best and dangerous to 


a company’s performance at worst. 


The third segment consisted of mom-and-pop businesses such as 
dry cleaners and convenience stores. These price-sensitive 
customers were most likely to jump ship. Marketing found that 
these customers would be most likely to switch if they made a 
direct comparison of offers on rates and billing-cycle options. The 
decision maker was typically the business owner, who was more 
concerned with price than aftersales service quality. In response, 
marketing redesigned its offers to be much more competitive 
against its new attackers and built a web-based rate-comparison 
tool. Sales reps could then direct customers to use the tool for 
assurance that they were getting the best deal and thereby drive 
higher retention rates. 


For this segmentation approach to work in practice, it had to be 
embedded across marketing and sales along the customers’ life 
cycle. Marketing developed the segment strategy and the tailored, 
quantified value propositions along with the segment-specific sales 
and marketing campaigns. Sales used the classification to 
determine the best approach for retaining existing customers and 
acquiring new prospects. Critically, sales also fed back its findings 
from the field on which tactics worked and which did not. The 
result: the segmentation approach helped the company deliver on 
its revenue target. 


If marketing and sales do not collaborate like this, companies do 
not just risk missing out on sales; they risk becoming irrelevant in 
their markets. Invoked in the same phrase as easily as salt and 


pepper, the two functions—and the leaders who run them—share 
responsibility for generating growth. Yet for all the shared 
responsibility, the marketing and sales relationship has often been 
a contentious and lopsided one, with sales dominating in B2B 
sectors and marketing leading in B2C. 


Technology, more demanding and sophisticated customers, and 
proliferating channels are combining to fundamentally alter the 
traditional purchasing journey, and this requires sales and 
marketing to come together. Failure to collaborate is outmoded at 
best and dangerous to a company’s performance at worst. The 
opportunities afforded by big data and the complexities of 
connecting with customers in more granular ways require 
integrated and collaborative models that bring marketing and sales 
together. 


When both sales and marketing punch above their weight, 
companies achieve above-market growth. We analyzed 150 
companies across B2B and B2C sectors. Companies that claim to 
be good at both sales and marketing grow faster than those that are 
good at either sales or marketing. So far, so unsurprising—the 
more areas a company excels at, the more successful you might 
assume it would be. The difference is stark, though. Only a third of 
companies with strong sales capabilities but self-confessed weak 
marketing have above-market growth. A little under half perform 
well with better marketing but weaker sales. But 61 percent of 
companies with both functions firing deliver above-market 
revenue growth, and this group also sees the highest profitability 
(Figure 11.1). 
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Figure 11.1 Strong marketing and sales capabilities deliver 
market-beating growth 


Source: McKinsey’s Commercial Capability Assessment Tool 


Our research also shows that there are clear benefits in both 
functions having clearly defined value-added roles, and in effective 
collaboration between marketing and sales. By effective 
collaboration, we mean working together to discover insights that 
matter, designing the right offers and customer experiences based 
on those insights, and then delivering them effectively to the right 
people across multiple channels. 


Despite the clear benefits of collaboration, even marketing and 
sales executives confess that they fall short of the mark. In a global 
survey of 1,000 executives from both functions, just under half are 
satisfied with the support sales receives from marketing, although 
(unsurprisingly) marketers have a higher opinion of the value they 
provide than their counterparts in sales. This holds true across 
various areas of collaboration. Overall, executives rated marketing 
most highly for delivering customer-level insights and competitive 
insights and in developing sales-pitch material / sales collateral. 
They were less impressed by marketing’s contribution to lead 
generation, although this was the area where executives at fast- 
and slow-growth companies differed the most in their assessments. 


Another reason for marketing and sales to collaborate is that 
customers expect sales reps to be extremely knowledgeable about 
their business and their own personal profile—even more so if the 
purchaser is a millennial who has grown up sharing his or her life 
online. Buyers now jump across channels and start their 
purchasing process at different stages. In fact, our research shows 
that, on average, a B2B customer will regularly use six different 
interaction channels throughout the purchase process, and two- 
thirds come away frustrated by inconsistent experiences. As Lynn 
Vojvodich, CMO of Salesforce, succinctly puts it, “A customer 
doesn’t care whether you work in sales or marketing or service. 
They just want a common experience with you.” 


Marketing and sales must work together to ensure their 


segmentspecific strategies reach the right people. 


The notion of a customer decision journey (CDJ) around which 
marketing and sales collaborate has become embedded in many 
leading sales organizations, and companies across industries are 
moving toward journey-based sales strategies. A key aspect of the 
CD] is that the journey differs by customer segment, with needs 
and expectations varying at each stage. With insightful customer 
research and advanced analytics, these segments can be defined 
ever more precisely, but marketing and sales must work together 
to ensure that their segment-specific strategies reach the right 
people. This includes the critical process of reallocating sales and 
marketing resources to the activities most likely to influence 
decisions. Organizations need to build trust between marketing 
and sales. In another survey of 750 executives, the data suggests 
that, overall, this trust is lacking; yet it is essential to bridge gaps 
in strategic alignment and tactical execution. 


In our experience, there are three specific actions that leading 
organizations take to bring marketing and sales closer together: 


1. Capitalize on a company-wide understanding of 
buyers’ needs. Great sales leaders work hard to align with 
marketing (and other departments) to make sure everyone 
knows what buyers want and how they want to buy. 


2. Smooth the flow of insights between the field and 
marketing. Both functions generate enormous volumes of 
valuable data on customer segments and preferences, but the 
flow of those insights tends to be one-way. At outperforming 
companies, the front line reports back to help marketing refine 
its value propositions. 


3. Collaborate to influence the journeys that drive 
repurchase and loyalty. Repeat business is profitable 
business and, in leading commercial organizations, marketing 
and sales combine forces to generate enviable loyalty rates. 


Capitalize on a Company-Wide 
Understanding of Buyers’ Needs 


At leading companies, marketing and sales are aligned so that both 
understand precisely whom they are targeting and the journey 


those buyers are making. 


Marketing may work this out, but if sales is not on the same page, 
all that work will be useless. This happened at a logistics company 
that started off in the right direction. Marketing defined its ideal 
customer: companies that were potential customers and that 
needed to send packages weighing between one and four kilos. It 
developed a campaign targeting tens of thousands of leads that fit 
that profile. 


It all seemed great on paper, but there were challenges when it 
came to implementing the plan. First, marketing failed to qualify 
the leads, which resulted in the sales force wasting time calling 
prospects that were not attractive. Second, marketing also failed to 
create the right marketing material, tailor the value proposition for 
the target customer, or train the sales force on how to deliver the 
value proposition that did exist. As a result, there was a lot of 
inconsistency in the field in how the strategy was executed, with 
each rep creating separate presentations. Finally, the campaign 
missed the point of what customers valued: timely performance. 
Instead, it focused on ‘automatic refunds’ for late deliveries, which 
made customers even more cautious about using the company’s 
logistics services in the first place. The lack of alignment was 
disastrous. 


Best-in-class companies start by mapping customer decision 
journeys by segment. This requires gathering insights from 
multiple internal and external sources. It might require customer 
surveys, focus groups, and sometimes even one-on-one interviews 
with buyers to complement data-driven market research. Findings 
can be paired with knowledge from other functions, such as R&D 
or finance, to determine how variables such as price, delivery 
times, or product features will affect purchase decisions. In this 
way, many leading suppliers identify previously submerged 
market segments and see win rates rise by 20 percent and revenue 
from priority accounts by 25 percent, while sales costs fall. 


A financial-services company learned that rapid business growth 
was a key driver of customers adopting more of its services. In 
conversations with sales reps and with customers, marketing 
managers created a robust database of internal and external 
customer data in order to segment buyers. Detailed analysis 


revealed that the company should treat established high-growth 
customers differently from new entities. Both needed business 
support, but the latter group also needed help to build 
infrastructure rapidly and at scale to support their growth. This 
more nuanced understanding helped the company realize that, 
although the new entity was delivering high growth, it was a 
segment in which the financial-services company was actually 
losing share and was far from maximizing its share of wallet. The 
information on the sub-segments helped marketing better tailor the 
value propositions and develop a program to close the gaps in both 
market share and share of wallet to its other segments. 


Deep understanding of segment preferences is the starting 


point for marketing and sales to chart a joint course of 
action. 


Disciplined mapping of value across customer journeys is critical 
if marketing and sales executives are going to turn a profit. For 
example, at one industrial company, the most profitable customers 
were actually its “no frills, no hassle, lowest price” buyers, who 
just wanted to fly through the purchasing process quickly with 
minimal fuss and interaction. The chief marketing officer and the 
head of sales had realized up front that this segment needed a 
completely different, lean, go-to-market approach. They decided 
marketing for this segment should be digital only and that 
customer acquisition and retention should be done using lower- 
cost digital channels; where an inside sales rep was needed, the job 
would be outsourced to an offshore provider. Aftersales services 
would also be predominantly online, with customers “self- 
servicing” through social media or forums. Without this approach, 
the company simply could not afford to serve the no-frills segment. 
This kind of deep understanding of segment preferences and 
sources of value is the starting point for marketing and sales to 
chart a course of action together. 


In another example, the marketing and sales department at a large 
construction-materials company was doing what it did best: 
nurturing longstanding key accounts and keeping tabs on new 
opportunities within two of its biggest customer groups—the 
government sector and commercial real estate developers. This 


sales-forward approach focused on generating and qualifying the 
lead, making the pitch, and closing the deal. It had served the 
company well. A new CEO thought the company could do better, 
and she asked the chief marketing officer and the head of sales to 
rethink how to boost lackluster revenue growth. 


The head of sales asked his commercial leaders to analyze the 
customer base and interview key customer executives. He came 
away with a better idea of where to focus resources to beat the 
market. To win in the public sector, for instance, the company 
realized it had to broaden its appeal and court relationships—not 
just with public officials but with local distributors as well, since 
interviews had shown that facilities managers often turned to local 
distributors for recommendations and advice during their research. 
This insight told the sellers not only where and when to redouble 
their relationship-building efforts, it also told marketing where to 
pull back—such as in trade-show spend, which had little influence 
on the buying outcome. The company redirected those funds to 
develop on-site distributor demos that proved much more effective. 
Likewise, to help property developers attract premium tenants 
willing to pay higher rents, the company saw an opportunity to 
pitch upmarket offerings such as energy-saving materials, which 
might appeal in terms of both style and cost efficiency. Ultimately, 
without increasing the marketing budget, the distributor program 
helped the company improve public-sector sales by 6 percent. 


At one bank, the chief marketing officer and the head of sales meet 
each month to talk about improving different customer journeys. 
As new products and campaigns are launched, the two executives 
place a laminated card illustrating the journey at the center of the 
conference-room table and discuss their insights about what 
different segments value and how the various functional groups 
need to contribute to satisfy them. For example: Where does 
customer data need to be captured and reused later? What will the 
customer journey look like if the buyer starts interacting with the 
company on social media and then goes to the website on their 
mobile phone? What is the follow-up experience once a customer 
sets up an account? The two leaders’ first wave of fixes and new 
programs generated tens of millions of dollars in the first six 
months, and they expect it to continue scaling beyond $100 
million in added annual margins. 


Without increasing the marketing budget, the distributor 


program helped improve public-sector sales by 6 percent. 


The sales team at a global industrial company was aware of 
aggressive new competitors in one product area and feared a new 
round of discounting. The team alerted colleagues in marketing, 
who quickly dug into customer data and identified purchasers that 
often bundled those products with their orders and were therefore 
most likely to demand discounts. Working with finance and 
supply-chain colleagues, marketing and sales devised new ways to 
improve ease of ordering and fulfillment speed—faster credit 
checks, for example, and automated reminders for customers 
whose inventories were estimated to be low—which delivered 
extra value for this segment. This evolved the company’s value 
proposition beyond just price and allowed the company to sidestep 
a possible price war. 


Smooth the Flow of Insights Between the 
Field and Marketing 


Neither marketing nor sales should operate in a vacuum, but 
neither should the engagement between them be one-way traffic, 
with marketing feeding sales. Sales should also be talking to 
marketing, and marketing needs to listen to sales reps. This 
feedback loop is crucial to uncovering what customers want 
overall, as well as helping to determine the next product to buy 
(see Chapter 12). “You’ ve got to listen to the guys who are in the 
stores, the guys who are taking calls 24/7 and dealing with a 
customer every two or three minutes,” says Gary Booker, CMO 
for Dixons Retail. “They really know what the customer wants.” 


Sales reps at one industrial company, for instance, were hearing 
from customers that they were having problems keeping the walls 
clean in paint shops. Sales fed this back to marketing, which took 
action by embedding engineers on-site, bypassing distributors. The 
engineers found that dust was the root cause of the problem and 
introduced a new system that reduced paint-job defects by 49 
percent. 


Sales should be talking to marketing, and marketing needs 


to listen to sales reps. 


Marketing insights teams that get this right adopt a customer- 
service mentality, approaching sales reps on the front lines more 
like customers. From the sales side, teams need to be trained to 
take the insights generated by marketing and act on them. 
Introducing a joint metric that tracks the utilization and value add 
of marketing intelligence reports, for example, can provide a 
mechanism both for marketing teams to develop relevant business- 
intelligence reports and for sales to use them. Teams from each 
function can participate in joint assignments. People are rotated 
through each other’s departments. In one company, marketing 
partnered with the sales team in a “commercial war room” to 
provide support and guidance across the customer journey by 
doing quick customer analysis and developing tailored proposals 
that led to crucial wins in the field. 


Personal chemistry between the heads of sales and 


marketing is only part of it; the collaboration needs to be 
built into both departments’ fabric. 


Ideally, marketers and salespeople should both be spending a 
significant percentage of their time with customers in order to 
understand their current and emerging needs and to close in on 
opportunities to serve them better. To institutionalize this feedback 
loop, leading companies set up processes and incentives for 
marketing and sales to collaborate continually. Sales needs to give 
feedback to marketing based on the conversations reps have on 
products, marketing collateral, campaigns, etc. The best teams 
have a process that creates a virtuous and constant flow of ideas 
and feedback loops to develop new ideas, find out what works in 
the market, and then scale quickly. As we saw in the bank example 
above, personal chemistry between the heads of marketing and 
sales is only part of it; the collaboration needs to be built into each 
department’s fabric. 


For example, marketing can build a model that looks at category 
spend by segment, then target prospects with high spend but low 


share of wallet based on feedback from sales on why customers 
buy one product but not another. These new insights mean the 
model can evolve and sales reps don’t waste time on weak leads or 
those already locked in with competitors. The marketing team at a 
US wholesaler partnered with sales to build a sophisticated ‘next 
product to buy’ algorithm. The model would predict spend, share 
of wallet, and growth potential by customer and by product 
category, based on an ideal product basket developed from the 
spend of similar clients (e.g., midsize law firms in economically 
similar zip codes). Sales reps would log in on Monday morning to 
see a prioritized list of leads based on net-opportunity size. Top of 
the list might be a law firm that was buying a lot of printer paper 
but no printer ink. The conversation might go a couple of ways: 
the customer might be buying ink from a competitor, or it might be 
leasing its copiers and printers on a lease agreement that included 
ink. Whatever the outcome, the rep had a simple, one-touch option 
to feed this insight back to marketing, which would adjust the 
model accordingly to refine and improve the list. The result was a 
12-percentage-point increase in revenue growth. 


The insights marketing feeds to the sales teams will be of little use 
if they’re not delivered in a way that sales can use them. There can 
also be organizational challenges in getting the two aligned: heads 
of sales tend to set their goals geographically or by industry, while 
marketing leaders often target market share across buyer segments, 
making it difficult to have a common baseline for comparing and 
checking progress. Leaders need to focus on how to create 
meaningful targets that use the best of each approach. 


An Asian telecommunications company found 20 percent of its 
marketing budget was being squandered in markets with the 
lowest lifetime customer value. The company shifted resources to 
its most lucrative markets, where two-thirds of the opportunity lay. 
Marketing then partnered with sales to reset customer-acquisition 
goals at each micro-market basing them on each market’s 
potential. They set and met revenue targets that were 10 percent 
higher than in previous years. 


“Tt’s very important for the head of sales and the CMO to 


have ongoing discussions about pipeline strategy.” 


The CMO and head of sales should take the lead in pulling their 
departments together to jointly identify the best growth 
opportunities and translate the resulting insights into tools and 
plans the marketing and sales teams can use. One important way to 
focus the effort is by managing the sales pipeline together. “It is 
very important for the head of sales and the CMO to have ongoing 
discussions about pipeline strategy and how the pipeline gets 
built,” says Linda Crawford, former executive vice-president and 
general manager at Salesforce. “People nailing that are taking the 
lion’s share of the business these days.” 


We have found that when this process works well, marketing often 
takes on an expanded role by, for example, providing sales with 
data analytics and by supporting the development and testing of 
sales plays for a specific micro-market or customer peer group. 


Collaborate to Influence the Journeys that 
Drive Repurchase and Loyalty 


If there is one business opportunity that best-in-class companies 
make sure they capture, it is renewing customers and gaining their 
loyalty. Repeat customers are more profitable customers. In 
companies that proactively develop loyalty and customer-retention 
programs, it is marketing that constantly drives the programs, 
hand-in-hand with the sales teams. 


In some industries, loyalty is almost locked in from the start. 
Insurance companies enjoy an average customer-retention rate of 
84 percent. They have made contract renewal very easy for the 
customer by essentially automating it to the point where it 
becomes a forgettable transaction. 


Loyalty is certainly not just the preserve of B2C companies, 
though. High-tech hardware-maintenance service contracts are 
often lucrative for the OEMs, and best-in-class companies enjoy 
renewal rates of 80 to 90 percent. As one commentator explains, 
“A B2B loyalty program is, after all, built on the foundation of 
using data to enrich the customer experience in order to build 
long-term relationships.” 1 


Marketing and sales should combine to create customer 


experiences so finely tuned that customers are irresistibly 
engaged. 


Sometimes, B2B loyalty programs are as simple and successful as 
Finnish engineering company Kone’s invitations to customers to 
tour its underground elevator research facility, or corporate air- 
travel reward programs from airlines. 


In most sectors, marketing and sales combine forces to understand 
why customers would leave and to create customized experiences 
so finely tuned that once a customer is on the path, they are 
irresistibly and permanently engaged. This takes sophisticated 
analytics and a robust understanding of customer lifetime value 
and purchasing journeys to understand what will have the most 
appeal. Trying to make the customer experience ‘sticky’, so that 
customers become and stay loyal, is a role for both marketing and 
sales. 


Amazon gives us, quite literally, a prime example. Its long- 
standing membership scheme, Amazon Prime, has been running 
for more than a decade now in the US. Prime customers pay a 
membership fee in exchange for faster and free delivery and access 
to instant video and a lending library. In the US, 40 percent of 
customers are now Prime members, and three-quarters of them 
shop at Amazon at least two or three times a month, while less 
than a quarter of nonmembers are that loyal. The result is that 
Prime members in the US spend $1,500 per year on average with 
Amazon compared to $625 per year for nonmembers, according to 
Consumer Intelligence Research Partners, and the longer they are 
members, the more they spend.2 


The scheme has evolved over the years as Amazon tries to lock in 
its most profitable customers. Indeed, the membership fee means 
that only regular customers are likely to find it worthwhile, but 
once in the program, the benefit of free shipping is more valuable 
the more they use it. Although Amazon does not publish renewal 
rates for Prime customers, research suggests it could be as high as 
95 percent.3 The company has adapted the products for specific 
groups, such as parents (Amazon Mom/Amazon Family, Amazon 
Student, etc.) with very targeted promotions around repeat 
purchases. 


A customer at risk of leaving should be flagged to sales 


when they contact the service center. 


Amazon even made its loyalty program national news. In 2015, 
Prime Day was a headline story garnering $20 million worth of 
free media coverage and delivering enormous sales, far 
outstripping Black Friday of 2014, with 398 items bought every 
second. Perhaps the most interesting achievement was that more 
new members tried Prime than on any previous single day, and 
estimates suggested that a staggering three-quarters of Americans 
had heard of Prime Day by the time it happened. Hundreds of 
thousands of new members enrolled in Prime to be eligible for the 
sale, adding to the roughly 40 million current Prime members.4 


Such one-off marketing events will only be truly successful if they 
are linked to profit drivers and specifically to the most profitable 
programs. In Amazon’s case, Prime Day was less about a sudden 
sales spike and more about pushing enrollments in Amazon Prime 
with the long-term sales-growth benefits the company knows that 
brings. 


Locking in customers also means understanding why they might 
leave. Predictive modeling can help companies determine which 
customers tend to churn and are thus at risk, but it works only if 
the sales force gets the list of potential defections in time (for 
example, a customer at risk of churning should be flagged when 
they contact the service center), and with clear suggestions of how 
to counter the move. 


The marketing analytics team inside a global chemicals company 
built a predictive model based on more than 30 variables to try to 
reduce its SME customer churn. It identified ten key factors that 
pushed customers away and also realized with a shock that the 
most important 15 percent of its customers were actually three 
times more likely to purchase elsewhere. Each regional sales 
manager swiftly found a list of at-risk customers on his or her desk 
with guidance on what approach to take. One key finding was that 
the more products a customer had, the less likely they were to 
leave—cross- selling mattered. In fact, this was a stronger driver 
of customer loyalty than price changes. Overall, the company 
reduced churn by 25 percent. 


As data becomes more readily available and easier to crunch, 
companies can move from broad-based predictive modeling to a 
much more personalized approach. Information from past 
interactions with a customer or from existing sources can be used 
to instantaneously customize the buyer’s experience. Amazon’s 
recommendation engine and intelligent reordering algorithm (it 
knows what printer ink you need) are familiar examples. But 
remembering customer preferences is only the beginning; true 
personalization is the next wave in a customer’s journey. 


L’Oréal’s MakeupGenius app allows customers to try on makeup 
virtually and delivers ever more personalized real-time responses. 
The app photographs a customer’s face, analyzes more than 60 
characteristics, and then displays images showing how various 
products and shade mixes achieve different looks. Customers can 
select a look they like and instantly order the right products online 
or pick them up in a store. As the app tracks how the customer 
uses it and what she buys, it learns her preferences, makes 
inferences based on similar customers’ choices, and tailors its 
responses. L’ Oreal has created an enjoyable experience that 
quickly and seamlessly leads the customer along the path from 
consideration to purchase and, as the degree of personalization 
increases, into loyalty. With 14 million users already, the app has 
become a critical asset both as a branded channel for engaging 
with customers and as a fire hose of incoming information on how 
consumers engage. 


Remembering customer preferences is only the beginning; 


true personalization is the next wave in a customer’s 
journey. 


Personalization extends to knowing where a customer is at any 
given time—in some instances, quite literally. For example, an 
airline app may display your boarding pass as you enter the 
airport. In a virtual sense, it means knowing which channel you’ re 
using and what you’ ve already accomplished; for example, a retail 
site may tell you the status of your recent order the moment you 
land on the homepage. 


Another technique to reinforce loyalty occurs through ongoing 


experimentation and active analysis of needs, technologies, and 
services in order to spot opportunities to extend the relationship 
with the customer. The goal is to identify new sources of value for 
both the company and consumers. Best practitioners design 
journey software to enable open-ended testing. They continually 
do A/B testing to compare alternative versions of message copy 
and interface design to see which works better, prototype new 
services, and analyze the results, aiming not just to improve the 
existing journey but to expand it, adding useful steps or features. 


A journey innovation may be as simple as Starwood introducing a 
prompt for ordering room service after a guest uses a key and 
remembering previous orders and using them as the initial options. 
Or it may be more sophisticated, expanding a journey by 
integrating multiple services into a single, straight-through 
customer experience. Delta AirLines’ mobile app, for example, 
has become a travel-management tool for almost every aspect of 
an airplane trip, from booking and boarding to reviewing in-flight 
entertainment to ordering an Uber car upon landing, encouraging 
passengers to stay on the airline’s digital channel. 


Solar-electricity provider Sungevity uses both these elements to 
create a valuable and evolving journey that drives sales and makes 
customers loyal. From initial customer contact to installation and 
beyond, Sungevity has automated most steps of the journey even 
to the extent of creating visualizations of solar panels on a 
potential customer’s roof. It pulls data from other providers, such 
as Google Earth and the real estate service Trulia, to assemble a 
picture of the customer, and it can then send personalized 
information such as costs, timeline, and anticipated savings, all 
available across multiple channels. The right content is sent to the 
right channel for each interaction—for example, software tracks 
the panel installation by the company’s local contractor and then 
regularly updates the customer’s landing page with the latest 
status. 


It is critical that marketing gives sales its insights in a form 


it can use. 


Sungevity then extends the customer’s journey into energy storage 


and conservation services. Not long ago, such activity might have 
been a generic upsell, blanketing a customer segment with pitches 
for a new offering. Today, the outreach can be to a single 
individual, and the strategy is not simply to sell another product 
but to invite customers to take the next step on their own journey 
to more cost-effective and environmentally friendly energy. With 
granular data on each household’s energy use and habits, 
Sungevity can give personal advice on managing energy 
consumption and recommend a tailored package of products and 
services to help reduce usage. Ultimately, the firm plans to 
integrate its services with home-management networks that can 
automate energy conservation (adjusting lights and heating, for 
example) according to decision rules that Sungevity develops with 
each customer. 


Companies that have reunited marketing and sales outperform 
their peers. Aligning the two functions around the specific needs of 
ever more refined customer segments lets companies deliver value 
propositions that will convert leads into sales and customers into 
loyal advocates. In the interviews that follow this chapter, Essent’s 
Patrick Lammers shares how marketing and sales collaborate in 
his company to drive sales through new channels; Andrew Clarke 
of Mars talks about marketing and sales combining forces to grow 
entire product categories, and Alan Gershenhorn from UPS 
explains how collaboration helps his company refine its value 
propositions for industry-specific customer segments. 


However marketing and sales coexist, it is critical that marketing 
gives sales its insights in a form it can use—and that marketers 
listen to the feedback sales provides from the field. Both groups 
must share a focus on profitable sales growth. Finally, 
understanding how marketing should help sales drive repurchases 
can have the greatest impact of all, as loyal customers are the most 
profitable. 


Technology is always part of the solution to better collaborations 
but as the next chapter explains, there are many other aspects of 
selling where a technological advantage is critical. 


Interview: Patrick Lammers, Essent 


Chief Commercial Officer 


Do marketing and sales work together at 
Essent? 


I can’t think of a situation where marketing and sales 
don’t work together! For example, recently, marketing 
has responded to customers’ demand for new channels 
and is working with sales to sell inside branches of 
electronics store MediaMarkt. We’re selling more than 
100,000 contracts a year through this “shop-in-shop,” 
and it’s become our biggest channel. It’s a great 
example of how marketing looks for new ways to meet 
customer needs, and sales executes a whole new way of 
working. 


Now marketing and sales combine forces to make 
buying a seemingly boring product—electricity and gas 
—a natural extension for a customer buying consumer 
electronics. They have had to develop new capabilities, 
such as talking to customers face-to-face rather than on 
the phone, and closing a deal when the customer is 
often in a hurry. It probably sounds simple, but it’s a 
long way away from where we were three years ago. 


Marketing is always pushing us further. At the end of 
2015, we opened our fifth channel—another retailer, the 
grocery store Albert Heijn. So now we are selling 
energy not just through a related category like 
consumer electronics, but in an unrelated area and with 
a big brand. 


How do you ensure sales executes marketing’s 
campaigns? 


Every marketing campaign is always built around our 
sales targets. Marketing drives sales in this company, 
but it’s not that marketing knows it all; it’s rather that 
we make sure everything is aligned. For example, in 
our Energie Direct subsidiary business, all the sales 
scripts and call-center scripts—both inbound and 


outbound—are completely aligned with our marketing 
messages. The precise words we use are very important 
and agreed on up front. If there is no alignment, the 
funnel will simply stop. What I find more and more is 
that specific word choices matter not only for sales-staff 
scripts and for marketing campaigns and advertising, 
but even in the meetings we have. 


How is advanced analytics changing the way 
marketing and sales work together? 


We have a team of mathematicians within marketing 
who sit in what we affectionately call a “nerdbox.” 
These guys build algorithms that let us tailor our 
offerings to customers. We can now plan programs 
throughout the lifecycle of a contract, and it’s having 
traction in the market. The sales channels are 
discovering that they can really use the output of all this 
analytics work to help them close deals. 


For example, we know when we need to talk to 
customers to make sure they don’t decide to switch 
providers, and the data also tells us what value-added 
services particular customers will be interested in. For 
Energie Direct, marketing and sales collaboration is 
especially important. These customers tend to be more 
prone to switching, so marketing works hard to identify 
which specific customers to target with offers that 
should encourage them to stay. But not only have we 
started to predict switching behavior, we can also 
predict when customers are going to call us, so we call 
them instead. 


Once again, the alignment between marketing and sales 
is crucial. In the first couple of weeks of our analytics 
initiative, we were struggling to see much impact. Then 
we realized the call-center agent who was the interface 
between the marketing analytics team and the frontline 
sales force was off work, sick, and the process wasn’t in 
place to cope with that. Now we have dedicated 
managers whose only role is to make sure the end-to- 
end process is optimized every day, and they are part of 


the management team, so they have authority to act. If 
you don’t have marketing and sales aligned, there will 
still be a flow of information between them, but you 
will end up wasting everyone’s time. 


How do you create and sustain this close 
alignment? 


Our governance structure is set up to enable it. If sales, 
marketing, or operations work alone, then we cannot 
maximize our earnings potential, so the heads of all 
three functions must be aligned to ensure they do not 
pull in different directions. They regularly meet to 
discuss pricing or sourcing, and we have meetings 
where we discuss and agree on the position of the 
brands. They then take the messages back from these 
meetings and feed them into their own organizations. 
This level of alignment is critical. 


Interview: Andrew Clarke, Mars 
Chief Customer Officer 


How do sales and marketing work together at 
Mars? 


The best collaboration I’ve seen is when marketing and 
sales rally around to drive a transformation of our 
business or an acceleration of growth—both category 
growth and market-share growth. If we look at the 
Brazilian pet-care market, which is the second largest in 
the world, we have a great example of how to leverage 
the strong brands of Pedigree and Whiskas in a 
combined “one-demand agenda” (our term for the link 
between sales and marketing initiatives). 


We wanted to reach more pet owners and expand the 
portfolio into new technologies, such as pouches for 
wet food. We had to think about where to put marketing 
resources in terms of building our brands, where to put 


sales resources in terms of increasing our “feet on the 
street” coverage and also build our capabilities in new 
channels. A large part of the category growth has come 
from the education programs we run, helping make pet 
ownership more accessible and helping owners 
understand the nutritional benefits of pre-prepared pet 
foods. 


Our own business has certainly grown, but above that, 
we also see more pet owners buying prepared pet foods. 
In tandem with this, we have made our brand much 
more available and expanded the portfolio. The 
investment for this goes all the way through the Mars 
value chain: we’ ve expanded our factory networks, 
brought in new technologies like the wet pouch to 
expand our portfolio, and invested in advertising and 
communicating to bring the new propositions to market. 


Why is marketing and sales alignment so 
critical? 


If sales and marketing aren’t aligned as a one-demand 
business, it becomes impossible to execute our 
commercial strategies. This is especially true when 
you’re talking about building a business case to make 
sizable internal investments to build factories. For 
Mars, it’s very important to think how we grow the 
category over the long term—and in the Brazil 
example, we actually created the category. So 
marketing has to be very clear on the three- to five-year 
consumer trends, understand the segments we want to 
target and how the portfolio can expand, and know 
what’s required to overcome the barriers of penetration 
in order to get to the right scale. This is complemented 
by sales, which has to invest in shopper research to 
understand what’s really happening across the channels 
and customers so we can tailor our offering. 


What matters most in marketing and sales 
alignment? 


It’s important for marketing and sales to strike the right 
balance between focusing on the retailer and the 


shopper. Alignment on customer segmentation is 
absolutely vital. What’s less important is the debate 
about where functions report; it’s more about what 
capabilities are required and the vision for the category 
and our brands, so that our value propositions work for 
different channels and different shoppers. 


If you’re not aligned, you risk skewing your business 
one way or the other and not realizing the broader 
potential. At its worst, you could have a traditional 
marketing team focusing on the brand, a digital 
marketing team thinking about how to create content in 
a digital environment, an e-commerce team thinking 
about how to distribute the brand in an e-commerce 
environment, and a traditional sales team thinking about 
distribution and meeting retailers’ needs. But our 
brands are just a means to an end for retailers. All those 
teams pulling in different directions isn’t good for either 
our B2B customers or end-consumers. 


The solution is having an aligned growth philosophy 
and aligned language. The data and insights that we can 
access let us build the right level of insights so we can 
take the right actions, avoid any bias to one function or 
another, and do what’s right for our growth philosophy. 


Are there situations when one function takes 
precedence over the other? 


Clearly we need our products to be physically available, 
so sales tends to play a larger role in some emerging 
markets where there are smaller chains and lots of 
mom-and-pop shops. At the other end of the scale, look 
at China, where a huge amount is sold online with the 
rise of mobile, and getting the products physically 
available requires a huge effort and close partnerships 
with those business customers, but there’s also a lot of 
work for marketing to position our brands, for example, 
on mobile. 


Marketing has to make our propositions relevant for 
customers so they “pop” at the point of purchase, and 
that challenge varies depending on the channels and the 


consumers. We can’t rely on 20-second TV 
commercials like we used to. We have to make our 
content relevant in mobile, make our brands relevant to 
millennials. This requires new capabilities completely. 
The trick is to see what’s changing and adapt our sales 
and marketing capabilities, but retain the one-demand 
agenda. 


How is advanced analytics changing the way 
marketing and sales work together? 


With the data available now, there are many different 
partners we can work with that give us much more 
granular insights into consumers and their path to 
purchase, from looking at an advertisement and their 
subsequent intent, to how they actually behave on and 
offline. This data can be overwhelming unless you’ ve 
got the right analytics to make sense of it. Marketing 
then has to help turn the data into actionable insights for 
the sales force. That’s a big change, but what hasn’t 
changed are the fundamentals. We need to have great 
brands that are relevant to consumers, but how to make 
them relevant is changing. This is especially true given 
the blurring of channels and changing consumer habits. 
Having marketing and sales aligned is very powerful in 
terms of deciding where to invest and who to partner 
with. 


Interview: Alan Gershenhorn, UPS 


Executive Vice President and Chief Commercial 
Officer 


How has UPS aligned marketing and sales to 
drive growth? 


One of the major changes we made was to create 
customer industry segment marketing groups that 
realigned our marketing resources to specific customer 
industry segments. These segments, such as healthcare, 


high tech, retail, industrial manufacturing, and 
professional services, serve as a close proxy to our 
customer base and our customer needs, challenges, and 
opportunities. We looked at how their specific industry 
value chains operated, their needs and wants, and how 
UPS products and solutions can create value for these 
customers. 


By going through this exercise, marketing became a lot 
more sensitive to the opportunities and challenges 
facing the sales team. At the same time, the sales teams 
found it much easier to grasp the insights and the 
information that marketing was putting together on 
behalf of the customer. This realignment turned out to 
be a pretty profound piece of work for us. 


Now we have marketing people in the field with the 
sales reps as value-add experts on customer value 
chains for particular industry segments, demonstrating 
ways UPS can create value for our customers well 
beyond shipping a package from point A to point B. 


How does marketing unearth the customer 
insights? 


Marketing and sales meet with our customers for 
supply-chain mapping sessions, working together to 
understand the pain points in the value chain. We start 
with a clean whiteboard and have the customer tell us 
how their business operates, soup to nuts. We delve into 
everything from billing to order taking to reverse 
logistics, and look at how and where UPS could 
streamline the business process, enhance the customer 
experience, reduce cost, help with compliance, help cut 
inventory out of the supply chain, and so on. 


What is the process for sharing customer 
insights with the salespeople? 


We take what we learn from these sessions and add the 
insights into an ever-evolving playbook that is shared 
across the teams. In addition, the marketing people 
support the salespeople in developing Quantified Value 


Propositions (QVP) for each customer. QVPs draw on 
insights about the customer’s industry and leverage 
calculators and tools to identify value. We present the 
information not as “gospel,” but as the beginning of an 
iterative learning process. This has worked well with 
our salespeople and even better with the customers. 
Everyone seems to enjoy the fact that the process is 
very consultative, and that there are learnings to be had 
for everybody. 


How do you measure the impact of this new 
marketing/sales alignment? 


We do QVP reviews iteratively with the customer to 
quantify the amount of value that UPS solutions have 
generated. Customers now look not just at the cost of 
shipping but at the overall value being created. This is 
what has really set us apart from the competition. What 
makes this especially effective is that it’s really the 
customer who has the greatest say in determining what 
that value is. It is one thing if we say we created 
$100,000 in value; when the customer says it, then you 
know they’re feeling that they’ ve received something 
that’s different from what they were getting before. 


In addition to creating the industry-specific 
customer segments, were there other things you 
did that aided in aligning marketing and sales? 


We elevated marketing in our operating units to a staff- 
level position. This made the marketing person a peer 
of the salesperson, which made a big difference. When I 
go out to visit these business units now, I can sense the 
teamwork. I think the salespeople would say there’s 
now more shared accountability, and they feel like 
marketing’s carrying a piece of the sales burden on 
their shoulders. In fact, marketing and sales share 
scorecard responsibility for top-line revenue, yield, and 
unit growth. 


Another change we made was developing processes and 
using data analytics to uncover opportunities for 


specific industry segments and micro-markets. Whereas 
before we were working the market generally, really 
just based on geography, analytics allowed us to better 
understand what our share was in the particular industry 
segments that made up that geography. We then staffed 
and trained the sales and the marketing people against 
those specific opportunities—for example, making sure 
to be overweighted in high-tech and healthcare in the 
North Carolina Research Triangle. 


Do you think that using advanced analytics has 
changed the way marketing and sales can work 
together, and what impact do you see it having 

in the future? 


Without analytics, people think they know what they 
know and can be reluctant to venture beyond their 
comfort zones. UPS is a good example of this. Our 
history is in wholesale industrial manufacturing and 
retail. We weren’t as comfortable in professional 
services, high tech and healthcare. As we began to 
understand our product and solution offerings as they 
related to those markets, we realized we had a 
tremendous amount to offer. But until we did the 
analysis, we just didn’t see the opportunities. 


I see the digital revolution having increasing impact as 
it enables people to work cross-functionally and 
processes to be linked cross-functionally in ever-tighter 
ways. The more we can digitize marketing and sales, 
the more we will be able to work with the customer 
more intimately, bringing the appropriate expertise to 
the table to create even more value. 


What are the advantages—and complications— 
of being responsible for marketing and sales? 


Having the two groups at the same level in the 
organization is helpful, but most important is aligning 
your businesses processes and how you think about the 
business. In years past, you could run a company in 
functional silos and still be successful but there’s so 


much value across functions. Today it’s difficult to 
define the value chain within UPS in terms of 
functionality. There’s a lot of overlapping 
responsibilities that have to be solidly linked. 
Technology helps us break down silos and makes it 
easier to unleash this additional value across the chain. 
Considering my role as chief commercial officer 
connecting strategy right through to marketing and 
sales enhances these links and drives even more value 
across the company. 


Notes 
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Chapter 12 
Build a Technological Advantage in Sales 


Any sufficiently advanced technology is indistinguishable from 
magic. 


—Arthur C. Clarke 


When companies get technology right, the sales results can be 
impressive. Supermarket chain Tesco runs a loyalty program that 
generates a tremendous amount of customer data, which the 
company mines to inform promotions and strategic segmentation 
of customers. US insurer Progressive is known for conducting 
experiments to segment its customers systematically and 
effectively and to tailor product offers accordingly. Bank of 
America’s rewards program analyzes customers’ previous credit- 
and debit-card purchase histories to generate reward offers, and it 
claims to have helped customers save more than $20 million since 
it began the program in 2012. The offers are popular: Bank of 
America has retained 30 million online banking customers since 
January 2012, and the number of mobile bank users increased by 4 
million in the two years beginning in May 2012.1 


Using data to pinpoint targets is only a small part of what IT— 
when properly designed and implemented—can do to improve 
sales productivity. Indeed, if we look back at the range of best 
practices we described in the previous chapters, we see that sales 
organizations need strong IT support for all of them—from 
identifying growth ahead of the competition to mastering multiple 
routes to market, to managing sales operations. As the search for 
growth becomes more challenging, and as channels—especially 
digital ones—become more complex, mastering IT will become 
ever more central to outselling the competition. 


Unfortunately, the history of IT in sales is a tale of mixed success. 
Even among the companies we interviewed for this book, only 
about two-thirds report real frontline improvements from IT 
investments. The other third say they spend a lot but gain little 
other than frustration. Our survey of more than a thousand sales 
and marketing executives reinforced the extent of the problem. 


Less than 40 percent believed they were even moderately effective 
at using digital tools and capabilities. Some specific tools fare even 
worse. CRM tools seem to be best understood, yet only 16 percent 
of executives felt their use of them was outstanding. This fell to 
just 11 percent for renewals and aftersales support tools (Figure 
12.1). The reality is that too often, instead of raising productivity, 
ambitious sales-management systems have had the opposite effect: 
reps become bogged down in data or can’t get the right data. 


Percent of companies rating | Percent of companies rating 
performance poor (1 to 5) | performance outstanding (9 to 10) 

CRM 31 16 

Pricing, deal scoring, quoting 37 14 

Product or solution education 32 13 


Lead generation 38 12 


Renewals and aftersales support 38 11 


Figure 12.1 Companies still struggle to derive full value 
from digital sales tools 


That has to change. Companies can no longer afford to make 
wasteful investments. They need to get good at using technology 
to compete and to drive growth. 


What are companies that maximize returns on IT investments 
doing right? Based on our interviews, we found that they use 
technology to succeed on three fronts: 


1. Arm sales teams with insights. Giving reps on the ground 
and in the office the tools to make them more productive and 
effective is vital in maximizing sales potential. 


2. Enable channel partners. To treat partners as an extension 
of the sales force, they invest in collaboration tools to improve 
the flow of data between organizations. 


3. Gear up for analytics. Leading sales organizations 
recognize the potential for big data applications, micro-market 
or macro-trend analyses to enable new ways of selling. As the 
technology emerges, they are making targeted investments in 
tools, technologies, and talent to make the most of these 
opportunities. 


Arm Sales Teams with Insights 


The difference between success and frustration with IT often 
depends on how easily the company can turn technological 
advances into insights that sales teams can use in competition. The 
insights can come from new software applications, through 
detailed customer analytics, or by sifting through the chatter on 
social media. What matters is less where the insights are from than 
how the organization harnesses them. 


Here’s a simple example of how getting some very basic data in 
the right hands at the right moment can be of enormous value. A 
global consumer- goods player had a scattered sales force that 
spent its time on the road visiting small independent retailers. To 
improve rep productivity, the company created daily route maps 
compiled from data on store opening hours and a simple analysis 
of the best order in which to schedule stops, based on location and 
traffic conditions. No longer did reps have to waste time figuring 
out their own routes—they just picked up the maps and started 
selling. 


When the reps got to the stores, a second bit of technology helped 
them quickly and accurately monitor how their products were 
displayed. Reps were asked to take pictures of the displays with 
digital cameras and then upload them to a central system, which 
used a leading-edge photo-recognition software program to 
identify the goods’ labels automatically. The system then told the 
rep whether the shop owner had stocked the display cases correctly 
—and whether competitor products had been placed in the branded 
display units in violation of their agreements. The system made the 
cumbersome but crucial task of monitoring displays very simple 
for the sales reps and made it easy for them to explain to store 
owners how the correct display boosted sales and profitability. It 
also allowed for new, more effective sales rep performance 
indicators. Rather than evaluating reps solely on volume, sales 
managers now had tools to measure how well reps were helping 
store Owners maximize sales. After the system was introduced, 
sales from these smaller retailers rose 10 percent, partly due to this 
program, and the average revenue per account increased, too. 


The company used technology to help salespeople get the most 
from their time on the road, but cutting-edge tools can make travel 


redundant in the first place. The sales model at one high-tech 
enterprise relied on extensive travel, resulting in high costs, 
burned-out employees, and problems scaling operations. The sales 
leaders decided to use collaboration tools, including 
videoconferencing and shared electronic workspaces, to allow 
people in different locations to work with the same document 
simultaneously. A sharp reduction in travel budgets ensured that 
people really changed their habits. The tools paid for themselves: 
the savings on travel were four times the company’s technology 
investment. Even better, customer contacts per salesperson rose by 
45 percent, while 80 percent of the sales staff reported higher 
productivity and a better lifestyle.2 


The difference between success and frustration with IT 


often depends on how easily the technological advances 
turn into sales insights. 


For a North American building-materials supplier, a technology 
overhaul helped revive the art of selling. When the recession hit 
and construction came to a near-standstill, the company took stock 
and decided to rethink its sales strategy. Sales leaders felt that the 
company had lost its selling skills during the boom, when orders 
simply flowed in. Now, during the bust, when every sale was 
contested, its investments in web-based sales support and CRM 
tools were not delivering results. 


The head of sales set two goals for the new IT system: first, to 
allocate sales capacity to the best opportunities and, second, to 
generate closing pitches for the sales team, generating the right 
value proposition for each type of customer, including retention 
offers for customers at risk. 


In retrospect, the company says that the most important step in its 
success was starting with clearly articulated requirements and then 
making clear to the IT specialists exactly what the company 
expected the system to do. Then it collaborated with the IT 
vendors to create the right systems to support these activities. 


The first step in implementation was to create a list of best 
prospects based on an “ideal customer” profile, which was derived 
from the order histories of customers with whom the company had 


near 100 percent penetration. The profile included factors such as 
size and industry sector. It then refined the list by using a churn 
predictor based on order patterns of customers just before they 
stopped being customers. The profiles helped identify where the 
company could increase its share, head off a defection, or admit 
defeat and allocate resources more productively. 


Using a sales force automation tool, the company translated the 
customer- profiling data into actionable sales plans. Sales leaders 
segmented customers into four groups based on their degree of fit 
with the ideal template. Each segment was assigned a different 
call-frequency rate, with the best prospects getting the most 
attention and the loosest fits receiving the least. The system also 
told reps which products to offer, based on sales histories that 
included the relative penetration of different categories and 
products. The reports also suggested best pitches tied to the next- 
products-to-sell list for each customer. Finally, the system flagged 
at-risk accounts and told reps to arrange immediate face-to-face 
visits, equipping them with targeted value propositions to try to 
avoid losing the customer. 


The IT system greatly improved the sales teams’ pitches because it 
selected the right value proposition based on real insights gained 
from sales people who had actually participated in sales calls at 
similar customers. This was a huge improvement over pitches 
developed purely by marketing or product specialists. Average 
annual earnings grew by 3 to 5 percent as a result of this program. 


Even High-Tech Sales Organizations Need 
Better IT 


As a leader in communication technology, Cisco decided to 
use its own IT expertise to raise the effectiveness of its 
sales organization. Cisco sales leaders found that valuable 
sales time was being wasted on trivial tasks, lengthy 
backroom processes were hindering efficiency, and 
customers couldn’t get the information they needed to 
finalize a buying decision. The leaders decided to address 
these issues head-on. 


Selling time: Sales reps were spending up to 90 
minutes each day playing phone tag. Now, everyone in 
the company is connected to an advanced instant- 
messaging system that integrates calendar and location 
functions so that reps can easily find the right person to 
answer any question at any time. 


Expertise: Product specialists, a scarce resource, were 
spending half their day answering basic product 
questions, restricting the time they had to attend the 
product demos that often clinch a sale. Now, customers 
can attend virtual demos and quiz the experts through 
an online conference portal. Customers love the 
convenience, and the company has dramatically 
improved its specialists’ productivity, as they can now 
speak to far more customers every day. 


Partner support: Activities such as approvals and 
reviews were slow—it could take up to two weeks for a 
Cisco reseller to get a deal approved. Using the new 
portal, partners get all the access to data and 
communication support that Cisco direct sales reps 
have. 


In pilots, these tools alone enabled account managers to 
generate 3 percent higher average sales than the rest of 
the Cisco sales force. It did not take Cisco long to 
decide to deploy such systems and tools across the 
company. 


Enable Channel Partners 


Chapter 7 demonstrates the benefits of treating channel partners as 
an extension of the company’s sales force. In this spirit, the best 
sales organizations have extended their own IT systems to 
partners. Among other services, they provide partners with finely 
tuned prospecting lists and support for managing sales-rep 
performance. 


High-tech company Cisco became a leader in sharing tools with 
partners after it got its own sales house in order (see sidebar). 


Before launching this new approach, it faced the same complaints 
that many companies hear from resellers: the deal-registration 
process was a headache, deal reviews and approvals were slow, 
and channel partners would argue they were losing deals as a 
result. 


The best sales organizations have extended their own IT 


systems to partners. 


So Cisco opened its suite of communications tools to channel 
partners. Now, when a partner’s rep registers a deal on Cisco’s 
portal, she can see immediately if her contact person is available to 
approve the deal on the spot. If the account manager is on the road, 
the rep can leave a voicemail with all the details. This is then 
converted to text, which makes it simpler for the manager to 
accept, decline, or transmit to the next approver. The approver can 
even add a voicemail to inform the rep of the decision. All this can 
be done from the rep’s mobile phone.3 


Another global high-tech company, SAP, has also innovated the 
approach to partner interactions. In 2011, the software supplier 
launched a collaborative tool that makes it easy to create customer/ 
partner communities online. On the SAP website, a customer can 
search the full range of SAP solutions and see which channel 
partners to contact for different solutions. The website also hosts 
chat areas for partners in which it encourages them to get to know 
each other better and develop alliances to go after new 
opportunities—extending the capabilities and performance 
potential of both parties. 


An office-products company we spoke to combined point-of-sale 
data from its retail partners with syndicated market data and then 
used its analytics capabilities to better understand consumer 
buying behavior in specific markets. This helped it coach partners 
on more effective ways to capitalize on promotion, price, product, 
and placement, but also enabled collaboration in supply-chain 
management and logistics. Both the company and its retailers 
achieved double-digit profit growth in the targeted categories in 
effectively flat markets. In addition, the company received various 
Vendor of the Year awards. 


To help partners improve sales forecasting and performance 
management, sales executives at an industrial-products 
manufacturer decided to co-fund CRM tools for each distributor. 
To be eligible for commissions, the distributor had to input its 
sales pipelines into the system. But the inputs were kept simple, 
and there was just one access point per distributor. “This created 
the initial benefit of giving us visibility into the sales pipeline. 
However, the bigger benefit is that distributors became much more 
disciplined about boosting their own sales pipelines,” said the head 
of sales. 


Gear Up for Analytics 


In Chapters 1 to 3, we wrote about the growth opportunities 
offered by macro-trend analysis, micro-market sales strategies, and 
big data. However, much of the data and the analytical capabilities 
needed to drive sales growth does not always exist within the sales 
organization. The strategy department often conducts trend 
analyses; micro-market insights may sit in marketing; and much of 
the data in big data sits outside the company altogether. 


The leading sales executives we interviewed have pried open these 
departmental information storehouses and encouraged 
collaboration between formerly sealed-off functional units, 
combining internal, customer, and external data to find growth. 
They have built up analytical capabilities, sometimes within their 
own sales teams, to hunt for insights that could reveal pockets of 
growth. They have also tried to make this all very easy for their 
sales teams, hiding the scientific-grade statistics and algorithms, 
and instead putting forward simple sales strategies that give their 
sales teams more qualified opportunities. None of that can happen 
without new tools, technologies, and talent able to manage them. 


Data analysis can be applied in many ways across the sales 
organization. One Fortune 500 market leader in business 
outsourcing, for example, realized that its customers were 
becoming much better informed about their purchasing options 
thanks to the proliferation of online content, including chatter on 
social media. Management took this to mean that customers 
expected sales reps to add more value and to be well prepared for 
the initial meeting. Sales reps had to devote more time to 


researching accounts and less time to selling. 


Leaders have built up analytical capabilities sometimes 


within their own sales teams, to hunt for insights that could 
reveal pockets of growth. 


The solution began with a diagnosis of the company’s sales and 
marketing data, processes, and systems. The project revealed that 
the company was sitting on a gold mine of internal and external 
data about its customers and prospects, but this information was 
not reaching the sales force in any useful way. The data could be 
used to spot behavioral and purchase patterns and make predictive 
recommendations for how to engage with each account. It could 
tell, for example, that customers who had bought one particular 
product but also had a growth rate above a certain threshold and 
had expanded internationally in the past 12 months were 
disproportionately likely to buy another particular product. 
Incredibly useful information, but the challenge facing the head of 
sales was how to transform reams of raw data into simple account- 
level recommendations for the front line. 


The head of sales committed to harnessing data and analytics to 
provide the knowledge that reps needed and to point them in the 
most productive directions. The company chose a sales 
intelligence software solution from Lattice Engines, a B2B big- 
data specialist. This solution helped it combine its rich internal 
data sets of purchase histories, product use, and customer-service 
records with external data on target accounts and decision makers 
from news reports, company websites, social media, and other 
sources. The software was deployed to more than 2,000 field and 
telesales reps, and it enabled them to optimize their selling time. 
The program produced reports that told reps which accounts to 
call, when to call, how to gain access to decision makers, and 
which pitch to use. This led to a 10 percent increase in sales 
productivity within the first year. 


New tools are only part of the solution. Too often, new 
technologies fail through a lack of sufficient groundwork to 
prepare the organization for the change or through not having the 
right people in place to lead the effort. To use analytics on a large 


scale and apply the insights to make better, more informed 
decisions, sales organizations need to convince the sales force of 
the benefits of this type of data-driven decision making and to train 
them to make the most of it. Some companies that we interviewed 
have built a core group of deep analytical talent within sales, 
which serves as a resource for the rest of the organization. 


One such organization is the chemicals supplier we described in 
Chapter 2 that used sophisticated micro-market analytics to 
increase new account growth by 15 to 25 percent in just one year. 
It created a team within sales operations to act as the central 
nervous system for micro-markets. This team collected 
information and insights from various sources and translated them 
into simple tactics that the front line could use. To be effective, the 
team needed both serious analytic capabilities and a real 
understanding of what worked for the front line. Therefore, the 
company recruited specialists from internal and external marketing 
analytics teams and respected high-performing sales managers 
with frontline experience. 


Given the scarcity of highly qualified talent to manage big data 
and sophisticated analytics, sales organizations are competing for 
the best candidates and will have to recruit aggressively. This 
effort could include sourcing talent from specialized academic 
institutions. One financial-services company that is well known for 
its use of data and experimentation with new technology has 
identified a network of institutions in its region that train analytical 
talent. It has developed a close relationship with these institutions, 
using them both for recruiting and employee training. When a 
sales organization can’t land the right talent, it can hire external 
partners—an increasingly popular option for insurers and 
healthcare payors. 


Even if a company’s analytical talent does not reside within sales, 
the sales organization must be able to use the corporate capability 
effectively. The implication is that sales organizations will have to 
recruit talent that knows enough to get the trend analyses, micro- 
market strategies, and big data insights the unit needs. So when 
recruiting for their sales operations group, companies should look 
beyond traditional skills and put a premium on candidates with 
analytical problem-solving and strategic selling skills, and a 
proven ability to collaborate across corporate functions. 


Sales organizations are competing for the best candidates 


and will have to recruit aggressively. 


Top sales organizations use technology to improve their own 
operations. Improvement can be something simple, like giving 
reps tablet computers to boost their productivity, or more complex, 
such as using sophisticated IT tools to give phone reps the right 
pitches and offers for each lead they call. In the case of Grainger, it 
helps show their customers where they can save money, as 
Deborah Oler explains in the interview that follows. Frank van 
Veenendaal tells us how Salesforce’s own sales force uses chatter 
tools to help give reps a full picture of customers. Channel partners 
also benefit from technology, as we saw with Cisco partners who 
can immediately see whether their Cisco contact person is 
available to approve the deal. All this technology, and the growing 
need for exceptionally high-grade analytics, is driving sales 
leaders to make targeted investments (with clear ROD into both 
tools and talent, perhaps following the financial-services company 
mentioned above and building relationships with training 
institutions. 


Tools and technology won’t be enough without a star team. Talent 
is at the heart of the fourth winning strategy of the world’s best 
sales leaders. Companies that focus on their people are far more 
likely to deliver sustained sales growth, as we shall see. 


Interview: Debra Oler, Grainger 


Vice President & President, US Large Customer and 
LATAM Business 


How is technology disrupting your business? 


Our customers care about keeping their buildings 
operating and the people in them safe. Regardless of 
whether the customer is a university or a manufacturer, 
an office or a school, when there’s a problem to be 


solved or something to be fixed, they want to be able to 
do it quickly and at a fair cost. As a leading industrial 
supply company, it is our job to help them. We are 
increasingly looking to digital solutions to improve the 
way our customers shop, buy, and interact with us. 


We began as a catalog-based business with a strong 
direct-marketing budget. Now, while we still print that 
massive, 4,000-page catalog and continue to have 
strong sales from it, we print a million fewer copies 
than we used to. 


There are lots of small customers that sellers don’t call 
on, and large customers where we had a traditional 
seller relationship. As the world shifted, we started 
moving dollars into our e-marketing budget. We 
approached it with a spirit of discovery, and started 
with a specific amount of money and a portfolio of 
tactics to try. Some proved better than others, and each 
quarter we’d look at returns across e-mail marketing, 
behavioral marketing, affiliate marketing. We kept 
experimenting and reviewing what worked and what 
didn’t work. We kept adding money quarterly until we 
reached the point of diminishing returns. Today, more 
than 40 percent of our business comes from 
Grainger.com. 


That’s been a big transformation, and we’re still 
working through the challenges and opportunities that it 
brings. 


What role do data analytics play? 


Our data analysis has been invaluable in adding greater 
value to our customers. Tracking their purchasing- 
behavior data, and tracking the behavior of businesses 
just like them, allows us to pinpoint superfluous costs. 
We’re able to show that between 20 and 40 cents of 
every dollar our customers spend is unnecessary. This 
is true across all sizes of customer and all industries. 
For many of our customers, this comes as a surprise. 


I'll never forget a conversation I had with a senior 


executive who was charged with reducing costs. Our 
Grainger consulting team went on-site and unearthed 
several cost-cutting opportunities. After the team 
finished telling him how much excess inventory was 
sitting in the basement, he looked at me and said, “Deb, 
I don’t really care that much about the carry costs of 
these products.” I had to tell him that 25 cents of every 
dollar in his budget was being wasted on inventory that 
he wasn’t using. That’s not carrying-cost money, that’s 
big money. He laughed and said, “Wow, I feel kind of 
foolish now.” 


How do you engage both customers and the 
sales force on this value-based selling model? 


The foundation of the discussion with our customers is 
showing them where they’re spending too much money. 
We’ ve had to retrain our sales force to teach them how 
to tell our story. The better they understand the financial 
and other benefits of Grainger.com, the better they can 
communicate those benefits to the customer. We’ ve 
also put specific tools in place that help our sellers 
quantify the savings. 


We’ ve found that the most successful salespeople are 
proactive about going in and training users on the 
system’s functionality and benefits. From there, it 
comes down to good old sales management processes, 
going customer by customer and making sure we are 
having the right conversations. 


This has been a huge transition for us—and a necessary 
one. We realized that if we couldn’t articulate how the 
value we brought was different from the competition, 
we'd be down to competing on price. Now, when we 
are embedded with a customer, we see huge growth, 
higher retention, and an increase in both the number 
and category of products they buy from us. 


How have you digitally enabled the sales force? 


We’re transitioning to Salesforce as a digital platform. 
This doesn’t put us ahead of any pack. But we’re 


marrying it with predictive data to show sellers the next 
best opportunity. It could be an opportunity with an 
existing customer, showing sellers that customers who 
buy these things also buy those things. It could also be 
an opportunity with prospective customers, showing 
sellers other businesses that are similar to the ones they 
are already servicing. The pilots we’ve done have 
shown an immediate lift in revenue. 


Given the pace of change with digital 
technologies, what are your next challenges? 


We continue to work on “search and select” 
functionality. We have literally millions of products 
being searched for by people who don’t always know 
exactly what they’re looking for. We spend a huge 
amount of time understanding how we manage the 
tension of exact search versus a search that returns an 
unmanageable 200 products. This has been an 
interesting battle for us. 


It’s also a challenge to understand and account for all 
the different ways people search for products, down to 
such specifics as knowing to use the term “water 
fountain’ for New England versus ‘bubbler’ for 
Wisconsin. 


We continue to work on how to best represent products 
to individual customers. I may be showing the exact 
same product to a hospital and a manufacturing plant, 
but the manner in which I represent that product 
influences the customer’s perception of whether or not I 
really know who they are. 


How important are the mobile and social 
channels? 


About 15 percent of our e-commerce traffic comes 
through mobile devices, and it’s growing quickly. The 
customers we work with typically aren’t sitting at 
desks, especially the medium-size customers. Mobile is 
a great opportunity for them. 


Chat has been a big winner for us on mobile. Imagine 


you’re the technician responsible for maintaining 25 
hotels in Chicago. You’re driving hotel to hotel with 
your tools and parts, and every hotel you encounter is 
built differently from the one before. The ability to pull 
out a mobile app, click to live chat with an expert, and 
get a solution quickly is invaluable. 


We also have functionality on our iPhone app that 
enables technicians to send in a picture of a part. In 
many instances, our customers are trying to figure out 
something they have never bought before and may 
never have to buy again. It would make their lives 
easier if they could just snap a picture and send it to us 
for identification. 


In terms of social, our NASCAR affiliation and the 
Grainger racing car have generated a lot of followers 
and reenergized our customer relationships. But like 
many other B2B companies, we’ re still figuring out 
how social can work for us long term. 


At the moment, we’re listening to social sites built 
around communities of our end customers—firefighters, 
as just one example. It’s a great place for us to listen 
and understand their problems, because it’s our job to 
figure out how we can help. But we’ ve learned it’s only 
a listening and learning opportunity; when we tried to 
engage in the conversation, they thought we were trying 
to sell to them. Looking ahead, I like the idea of 
developing some sort of peer-to-peer community made 
up of Grainger customers helping each other solve 
common problems. 


Interview: Frank van Veenendaal, Salesforce 
Former President, Worldwide Sales & Services 


What is your view on the future of digital sales 
channels? What are the new elements that you 
see in how customers will buy? 


With digital channels, we have shifted from traditional 
sales and marketing vehicles to a more social and viral 
approach. We use YouTube videos to announce new 
products and features. We invite bloggers to our events, 
to generate online buzz. We have a group tracking 
tweets, and we’re able to track our awareness at an 
individual level and to understand what key influencers 
say about us and our competitors online. We track 
where individuals go after visiting our website and 
place targeted banner ads on those sites. All told, digital 
channels enable us to target individual decision makers 
rather than entire customer organizations. 


What role will social networks play in the sales 
process? 


Social networks are evolving from a consumer to an 
enterprise play, fundamentally changing how we drive 
customer experience and sales. Our future prospects 
and customers are more likely to look to Facebook and 
YouTube for information than to call our free number. 
Social networks have replaced external market research 
in many ways as trusted sources of referrals. We need 
to not just understand what’s being said about us in the 
social world, but to shape those perceptions. We use 
Radian 6 to listen to, measure, and engage our 
customers and prospects in this social world. Social 
tools have definitely helped us reach more of our 
addressable market and drive more demand than we 
could have through traditional sales channels alone. The 
trick is to get those channels working together. For 
example, telemarketing plays a key role for us, passing 
web leads to sales teams for follow-up. 


How has technology improved your sales team’s 
performance? 


We use our own technology to enable our business 
processes. In addition to our core CRM offering, we 
have a collaboration service called Salesforce Chatter 
that takes conversations that used to happen over e- 
mail, phone, and meetings, and makes them available to 


a broader set of people through feeds and private 
groups, similar to Facebook. In a sales context, this 
means that everyone interacting with a customer has 
access to that customer’s full history—recent 
conversations, service calls, etc., no matter which part 
of our organization they connected with. If ’?m 
preparing for a customer visit, I just look at the Chatter 
feed associated with the account to understand 

the current context and challenges, and I’m ready to go. 


Chatter also improves our internal visibility. It helps 
reps navigate our network of experts to quickly find the 
right person to answer any question. It connects sales 
and customer service in a way that is both art and 
science. And it helps me understand the health of 
different parts of my organization—which includes 
thousands of people across five levels of management 
—in a way that I never could over e-mail. 


Internally, the collaboration benefits have cut 
conference calls, meetings, and e-mail volumes by 20 to 
30 percent, freeing up time to focus on selling. 
Externally, our technology enables us to combine the 
scale of a large company with the flexibility and agility 
of a start-up, dramatically improving our value 
proposition. 


How do you ensure that your organization 
adopts the use of technology to drive a 
differentiated customer experience? 


First and foremost, Salesforce executives lead by 
example, communicating via Chatter whenever 
possible. Second, we publish best practices on how to 
use Chatter to drive business productivity. With good 
use cases in hand, people can better visualize the tool’s 
benefits and potential. Third, we reward and 
acknowledge contributors, since by design this is an 
opt-in tool. In a typical organization or even on social 
media, only 10 percent of readers actually contribute 
new content. At our company, that’s closer to 

50 percent. Our employees have really embraced these 


tools’ collaborative value. 


Notes 


1 “Bank of America’s BankAmeriDeals retains customers and 
their trust,” Target Marketing, February 2014. 


2 “Clouds, Big Data, and Smart Assets: Ten Tech-Enabled 


Business Trends to Watch,” McKinsey Quarterly, August 
2010. 


3 “Transforming Sales Operations with Collaboration,” Cisco 
White Paper. 


Strategy 4 
Focus on Your People 


Chapter 13 
Manage Performance for Growth 


I hear and I forget. I see and I remember. I do and I understand. 


—Confucius 


TDC, Denmark’s incumbent telecommunications company, was 
finding growth challenging. One cause was obvious: aggressive 
attackers were making serious inroads. Less obvious was the 
internal roadblock to growth—a sales organization that was 
increasingly ineffective against the attackers. 


In its quest for growth, TDC examined its sales performance to 
discover the root causes of its problems. In its B2B division, it 
found enormous variations between sales staff’s performance: the 
number of customer meetings per account manager varied by a 
factor of ten across the company and in some districts, reps had 
failed to call up to 60 percent of accounts, leaving the field wide 
open for the competition. Results were below management 
expectations, and sales-force morale and motivation were low. 


Armed with this knowledge, the CEO of TDC Business launched 
14-week pilot programs to see how the company could perform 
better and more consistently, at both the team and the individual 
rep level. Groups of ten sales reps were brought together, each 
under a team leader. Representatives from customer care and 
consulting also joined these teams. Teams were given a set of ten 
tools to use in their day-to-day work—all geared toward raising 
sales performance. These included daily hands-on coaching of the 
rep by the manager, checklists, frequent discussions of team and 
individual performance, and the use of a large ‘team board,’ on 
which each rep would record his weekly performance against 
targets. To help reps focus on the new tools, sales managers 
committed to remove any issues that hindered selling. 


Every morning during the pilot, the managers would run through 
the day’s priorities with each rep, and together they would 
brainstorm any challenges. The team board (Figure 13.1) showed 
the number of sales calls completed and the number of sales made 


for each rep. In weekly meetings, managers would provide 
additional coaching, and the team would plot its strategy for the 
week ahead. The team board was based on a template provided by 
management, but it could be customized to suit groups’ needs— 
some added margin and pricing metrics, others listed skills they 
needed for more complicated sales, and another measured team 
morale. 
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Figure 13.1 Sales team performance board at TDC 


The results of the first pilots exceeded all aspirations. Sales calls 
per rep rose by 40 percent (the company simultaneously mandated 
daily call reporting in all locations, which yielded a 17 percent 
jump in calls outside the pilot offices). In pilot territories, offers 
closed per sales team rocketed by 75 percent, while average 
contract value per week rose by 80 percent—and by as much as 
150 percent for new deals. In addition, variability of customer 
meetings per account manager shrank from a factor of ten to just 
3.5. These results were achieved with the same sales reps and 
managers who had been dragging TDC down. What had changed 
was the company’s approach to sales performance management. 


Given these extraordinary results, the CEO decided to roll out the 
program (dubbed TDC 2.0, a new way of working—-see sidebar) 
across all districts over six months with similarly impressive 
results. In what was a challenging market, total contract value per 
week rose by 30 percent, and customer satisfaction improved by 
six percentage points. Perhaps more important for sustained 
success, salespeople felt they had a better sense of direction and 
were more engaged with the top management’s vision. They said 


that the pilots had inspired them to work to their full potential, and 
therefore they felt more satisfied with their work. They also made 
more money. The B2B sales team became the poster child for 
TDC’s new way of working, inspiring the B2C sales group, and 
teams right across the company. 


A Look Inside TDC 2.0 with Martin Lippert, 
former CEO, TDC Business 


What is the most profound impact of TDC 2.0? 


We operate with a higher clock-speed and are more in 
sync. Our sales managers and employees focus on the 
most important opportunities. They are much more 
goal-oriented. 


How has TDC 2.0 changed your sales team 
culture? 


We came from a culture where we looked at our sales 
team’s performance in aggregate only. Now, we 
celebrate personal ambition and achievement. Personal 
development through manager coaching is a hallmark 
of how we run our business. 


How has TDC 2.0 changed the role of sales 
managers? 


The manager role has changed completely from project 
managers to people managers. Managers used to spend 
most of their time coordinating with other managers 
and were the “guest star of the week” in their 
department. Now they are the “daily manager—every 
day.” This has changed our approach to manager 
recruiting, training, appraisal, and renewal. 


Changing minds and behaviors is not easy. 
What would you do differently if you had to 
start over? 


After one year, TDC 2.0 has become an ingrained part 
of the way we work. If I had to start over, I would 


communicate more broadly the program rationale and 
ambition at inception. I would also recruit more change 
agents (we call them “navigators”) up front. And lastly, 
I would make performance measurement and reporting 
easier from the start. 


TDC’s starting point is not that uncommon. Across industries, we 
often find large variations in sales performance that cannot be just 
explained by legitimate sources of variability such as differences in 
tenure or business mix covered by the sales rep (Table 13.1). 


Table 13.1 Sales performance varies by a factor of two to four 


Field sales Sales-rep performance in 
similar districts can vary by a 
factor of three between top 
and bottom quartile, adjusted 
for tenure. 

Telesales Agents have a higher turnover 
than field reps, which 
accentuates performance 
variations. Sales performance 
varies by a factor of two 
between top and bottom 
quartile reps, adjusted for 
tenure. 

Retail stores Store-employee performance 
productivity varies by a factor 
of three to four, primarily 
because of store traffic. But 
performance management also 
plays a role; the amount of 
time that store managers 
spend on the floor correlates 
with frontline performance 
(i.e., when management is 
visible, sales improve). 


In fact, in our experience, the difference between the best and 
worst sales reps is far greater than that for employees in other 
critical functions. McKinsey analysis shows that top sales reps 
outperform the stragglers by a factor of two to four. Individual 
performance in operations, by contrast, varies 30 percent less than 
it does in sales, and the spread is also smaller among general 
management employees. Such significant differences in sales-rep 
performance demonstrate the ample room for improvement. 


Leading sales organizations have taken intiatives similar to TDC’s 
to manage performance for growth. They understand the root 
causes of such performance variations, and they treat the sales 
force as capable adults who can learn and improve together and 
grow as a team. These companies also leave nothing to chance 
when it comes to performance management, and they do three 
things particularly well: 


1. Coach rookies into rainmakers. Coaching lies at the very 
heart of the success of leading sales organizations, and 
companies with any aspirations of excellence must move from 
seeing it as a nice-to-have to a core component of sales 
management. 


2. Set the tempo of performance. Regular reporting can be 
immensely powerful and ensures that the sales function is 
operating as effectively as possible from top to bottom. 


3. Recognize it’s not just about pay. People are motivated in 
all manner of ways, and the sales executives we spoke to 
talked more about peer approval and public recognition than 
compensation models. 


Coach Rookies into Rainmakers 


Unlocking a person’s potential to maximize her own performance 
is about helping her to learn rather than teaching her. This form of 
coaching is critical in sales because adults learn best through 
experiential learning—that is, by doing. Studies have shown that 
adults retain 65 percent of experiential learning compared to just 
10 percent of material they receive in a lecture setting or in 
demonstrations. 1 


Turning sales managers into coaches requires a change in 
behavior. At TDC, managers went from spending two to three 
hours a week coaching, to devoting around ten hours a week. In 
other top sales organizations, managers spend upwards of 60 
percent of their time on coaching. What’s more, coaching 
objectives and requirements are now a major focus of their annual 
evaluations. 


For example, at an industrial company that we interviewed, the 
head of sales established an 80/80 rule: sales managers are 
expected to spend 80 percent of their time with sales reps, and 80 
percent of their variable compensation is linked to that. By tying 
compensation to coaching, the head of sales sent a very strong 
signal about the importance he attached to coaching for the success 
of the sales organization. 


Based on our interviews with sales executives, it is clear that a 
structured coaching program with at least weekly contact between 
coach and sales rep is critically important. For example, a 
consumer-services company mandates that sales managers conduct 
daily 15-minute check-in calls with all reps who fail to hit their 
monthly targets. Reps who make their target get weekly one-on- 
one sessions, and reps who exceed their target get a ten-minute 
praise call every week. 


Adults retain 65 percent of experiential learing versus just 


10 percent of a lecture or demonstration. 


To reinforce best practices, the company requires managers to join 
each rep for a day every month. To make the most of these ride- 
alongs, sales managers are trained to identify the causes of 
underperformance, feed back their findings, and recommend action 
plans. The bottom performers also spend a day on the road with a 
top-performing sales rep so that they can really see what makes 
these stars stand apart. 


The company also took a multipronged approach to improving its 
sales managers’ coaching skills. It provided managers with 
training on traditional skills, such as handling difficult 
conversations. It also allocated a supercoach to each sales 
manager. These coaches, drawn from its central sales training 


team, observed real-life coaching interactions between managers 
and sales reps and gave specific feedback on their coaching skills. 
The company saw a very impressive result from its sales program, 
with a 25 percent improvement in close rates, and it attributes its 
ability to execute and maintain impact to the coaching role of the 
sales manager. 


Set the Tempo of Performance 


When asked what the single biggest benefit of TDC’s new way of 
working was, the CEO replied that “it raised the ‘clock speed’ of 
our sales team.” Teams came together once or twice a week to 
review their progress against the plan and to discuss corrective 
actions. 


This regular pace of reporting is important because it drives the 
tempo of the entire sales organization. At an industrial company, 
the head of sales convenes his worldwide sales leaders every 
Monday afternoon and goes through their pipelines using field 
data. This might seem like micro-managing, but he believes that 
the signals from this weekly meeting cascade through the entire 
sales organization, ensuring that everyone keeps pace with the 
company’s aspirations. 


Consider now the case of a high-tech company. Its performance 
management has a weekly rhythm. Every week, frontline sales 
reps call managers, managers call sales executives, and the top 
sales executive reports to the CEO—every single week. These 
calls generate action. Sales management scrutinizes performance 
and intervenes to coach, to solve a problem, or to raise a forecast 
—week in, week out (Figure 13.2). 
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Figure 13.2 Pace of performance management 


Beyond setting the pace, sales leaders also use analytical tools and 
metrics to identify and address obstacles to sales success and to 
manage performance at a very granular level. “It is a myth that 
great sales leaders motivate through charisma and influence. 
Energy, pace, and enthusiasm are important, and great sales 
leaders run their operations with the precision of an engineering 
firm,” says the head of adviser sales at a US financial services firm. 


Frontline sales reps call managers, managers call sales 


executives, and the top sales executive reports to the CEO 
—every single week. 


Best-practice sales organizations use simple but comprehensive 
reporting that allows them to drive performance at the account, 
consumer segment, individual sales unit, or product level. The data 
brings accountability to performance and lets organizations avoid 
guesswork when steering sales activities. Equally important, they 
avoid the trap of asking for reports on everything under the sun, 
which can backfire by diverting managers and sales reps from 
beneficial activities such as coaching and spending time with 
customers. 


By closing the loop between tracking and reporting, Procter & 
Gamble brings this data to its employees instantly on their 
desktops. Each “cockpit display” is programmed with thresholds 
and limits for indicators that are important to that particular 
employee. “When we go outside these tolerances, either positively 
or negatively, an alarm goes off,” explains former CEO Robert 
McDonald. “Then we can click down and understand what’s going 
on and react to it, because we feel that operating in real time is a 
competitive advantage.” The entire global leadership team comes 
together every Monday to review the previous week’s business 
and go through the data. This continuous real-time reporting gives 
P&G the ability to find causality, make decisions, and then move 
on.2 


The best reports include leading and lagging indicators, metrics 
that increase the visibility of the performance at the individual rep 


(and, if possible, transaction) level and that cascade through all 
relevant levels in the organization. The data should give 
management immediate insight into what’s working and what’s 
not. “If we’re not performing the way we’d like, we go straight to 
the metrics to see what is falling behind,” the sales leader at a 
North American industrial company told us. 


Even before any selling begins, good reporting can also help 
companies make better decisions about staffing and hiring. Google 
regularly examines its core products, looking at sales progress, 
user numbers, momentum, and positioning against other offerings, 
both from competitors and from Google itself. These metrics are 
very tactical and short-term and are “always viewed in the context 
of a shifting strategic landscape,” says former Google CFO Patrick 
Pichette. “For example, if we thought product growth would be X 
but now it’s three-quarters of X, we retune our resources 
accordingly. So if we had planned to hire a sales force of 200 in 
the expectation that a product would be ready to ship, we might 
delay hiring them for an additional 90 days to give engineering 
time to run through all the testing. And we have those kinds of 
conversations in most areas of the company every quarter. It takes 
about a week, a week and a half—and if we need to, we shift 
resources.’’3 


It’s Not Just about Pay 


There is more to sales motivation than money. A company must 
get compensation right, but many sales executives told us that this 
is no longer enough to drive lasting performance. As a head of 
sales at a financial advisory firm said, “Compensation might 
produce a short-term boost, but it won’t sustainably improve sales; 
you have to tap into something deeper.” For his financial advisers, 
that deeper source of motivation is helping clients achieve their 
financial goals, he said. So, when advisers aren’t reaching their full 
potential, managers sit down with them and talk about how they 
can do better for the clients. “We go through the metrics to see 
where they need to make improvements to reach their aspirations,” 
he added. “Together, we identify the things that will address the 
problems, including training, coaching, tools, help from others, 
new products, and so on.” 


Feedback and coaching help salespeople tap into their inner desire 
to learn, develop, and advance. Non-monetary incentives tap into 
other desires, such as the wish for recognition. Another 
telecommunications company told us that it motivates and inspires 
its star performers not by paying them more—they already make 
plenty—but rather by inviting them to share their lessons from the 
road with the entire sales organization. As part of its annual sales 
convention, the company asks these top salespeople to give a 
plenary speech and to facilitate breakouts for colleagues. Such 
visibility seems to inspire the stars to return to the podium the 
following year—they become the best coaches and the best 
motivation for others to learn winning behavior. 


Recognition awards can be costly and elaborate—induction into 
the President’s Club and a trip to an expensive resort, or an 
upgrade of the company car. Or they can be quite simple: a call 
from the CEO for winning a big account or a one-on-one meeting 
with a top manager during a field visit. An Indian call-center 
operator we interviewed has weekly “Call of Fame” sessions. Over 
employee breakfast meetings, sales managers play back the best 
outbound sales calls of the week, and the lucky sales agents get a 
special plaque to hang in their cubicles. 


“Compensation might produce a short-term boost but it 


won’t sustainably improve sales.” 


Some companies use fancier job titles to recognize outstanding 
sales performance. Title inflation can be a powerful source of 
motivation in emerging markets (particularly in India and China), 
given the competitive market for sales talent and the value placed 
on hierarchy and status. In general, non-monetary rewards such as 
titles are especially effective because they allow high performers to 
show off their status to their peers, who in turn want to join that 
elite group. 


A cosmetics company with more than 3 million direct sales reps 
globally found that giving reps the option of extra training in a 
“beauty adviser program,” was highly motivating. “Rewards that 
provide employees with a choice can be more memorable for 
them,” notes the head of sales. Memorable for reps and for the 


company, too—reps who chose the training program had 30 
percent higher sales performance than their peers. In a similar 
example, a healthcare company decided to provide a demo set of a 
new personal-care product to its best sales rep as the product was 
about to launch. The demo was so effective in closing the deal with 
pharmacists and physicians that the rest of the sales force were 
soon clamoring for their own sets. The demo sets were expensive 
and scarce, so the company decided to award them to those sales 
reps that had the best performance in a given month in a pilot 
region. Encouraged by the high adoption rates among physicians 
who saw the demo, the pilot sales reps got into high gear to try to 
secure a coveted demo unit. They quickly realized that the demo 
units would allow them to outsell their peers. The pilot region as a 
whole (including reps who did not get a demo unit) achieved a 
conversion rate of 25 percent versus 10 percent for the national 
average. 


These types of rewards are not just about training or motivating 
salespeople to overachieve. They can also be a good investment 
for companies. A number of studies have found that non-cash 
rewards can have three times the return on investment of cash 
awards, provided they are designed and delivered appropriately.4 
They can be particularly powerful in countries where labor 
regulations do not allow sufficiently variable cash compensation 
for the sales force. When the head of sales of an IT-services 
company in a European country realized how limited his options 
for variable pay were, he came up with a new idea. He set up a 
team-based competition, dubbed “The Champions League’, whose 
winners would attend the UEFA Champions League football 
games along with board members. Tickets to these exclusive 
games were expensive, but he found that the overall boost in 
morale and performance in his teams was well worth the 
investment. 


Performance management is a critical component of sales 
management. But while many companies focus relentlessly on 
short-term performance, leading sales organizations take a long- 
term view. This means serious investments in coaching, like the 
industrial company’s sales managers who spend 80 percent of their 


time with reps and have 80 percent of their variable compensation 
tied to that, or the daily huddles of Intesa Sanpaolo (discussed by 
Stefano Barrese and Massimo Klun below), or the extensive use of 
ride-alongs used by Wiirth (described by Mario Weiss). Keeping 
up performance momentum with frequent reporting was a lynchpin 
of TDC’s success, while recognizing that incentives do not always 
need to be financial has helped many sales leaders sustain 
successful initiatives. 


To embed the changes that leading sales executives want to see in 
frontline performance, companies need to focus on the 
organization’s sales capabilities, as we shall see in the next 
chapter. 


Interview: Stefano Barrese and Massimo Klun 


Head of Marketing and Sales, Retail Division 


Head of Human Resources, Retail Division 


What drove the bank’s need to manage 
performance? 


When Intesa and Sanpaolo merged, the new bank had 
very different cultures and retail networks. We needed 
to align sales behavior across the network and 
standardize our approach. Our idea was to ask, “What if 
the whole network could define and share the ideal 
behaviors and the most effective way of working?” We 
realized that the way people interact every day in 
branches, both with their colleagues and with 
customers, could have a bigger impact than making 
changes to prices or products or sales tools. 


How did it work? 


Everyone in the bank had to be involved for it to 
succeed, so we took a bottom-up approach with full-day 
workshops and meetings with colleagues across the 
bank so they could define the practices and behaviors 
for each role. At the end of each workshop, they 
effectively assumed responsibility for acting on the 


agreed behaviors and spreading the change across the 
network. The end result is a checklist of good behavior 
that is very simple to follow, but also extremely 
powerful. 


We changed the way we communicated with the 
network from telling them what to do to asking them 
how to apply what was shared during the workshops, 
and this is why it was so powerful. The actual changes 
don’t have to be revolutionary. One branch manager 
suggested starting every day with a quick flipboard 
meeting. After a year, it’s now common practice and 
even the most skeptical relationship managers have 
tried it. 


To support the change, we created a performance- 
management framework based on three dimensions: (1) 
a dedicated set of KPIs to monitor commercial results 
along the funnel, (2) customer surveys and mystery 
shopping visits, and (3) a “Branch Barometer” to 
analyze how the change in working method is perceived 
by colleagues. 


The bank now uses this program as the way to 
introduce major innovation and to speed up the rate at 
which the network embraces change. 


How did coaching change? 


Branch managers needed to take the lead and become 
sales coaches. The branch has become a place for 
learning. Managers hold daily meetings with the 
relationship managers in the branch and use the 
whiteboard as a tool to share common objectives, even 
if that has meant overcoming some skepticism from the 
rest of the sales team. 


Our bottom-up approach even applied to what we wrote 
on the whiteboard. We tried various options and really 
wanted to select the best practices from the network 
rather than imposing a top-down idea. 


We also created a web-based internal social-media 
channel to share best practices so everyone can benefit 


from what others have already tried and learned. 
How do you motivate your sales force? 


We’ ve introduced a range of nonmonetary rewards for 
the best-performing branches, such as celebration 
dinners or visits to the bank’s headquarters. Sometimes 
it’s as simple as a senior executive calling to 
congratulate a salesman. Rewards extend beyond 
selling, too—we have introduced a program for people 
who complete a college degree while they are working 
with us and this is strongly supported by senior 
managers. 


In fact, the commitment of top management has been 
tremendously inspiring for everyone and has been vital 
in getting the sales teams to focus on the program. Even 
the CEO turned up unexpectedly at a workshop, which 
sent out a very strong message to highlight the 
importance of the program. 


How can you sustain the change? 


First, “don’t let go”. The real challenge is to use the 
program to make a continuous and substantial 
improvement in our everyday activities. Every new 
change in the network (such as new branch layouts) 
will be developed and introduced to the network 
through this program. This change program reminds me 
of the “nudge theory”: you don’t impose a rule, but you 
create favorable conditions to inspire the desired 
behaviors. 


Second, share best practices. This takes time, and even 
if we have reached more than 30,000 people, there is 
still room for improvement. We’re even learning from 
the temporary branch we have set up at the Expo in 
Milan. 


Third, celebrate people and recognize their success and, 
most important, the success of their teams. 


Overall, we find that the deeper we dive, the more 
exciting opportunities we uncover. We are very proud 


of what we have achieved so far—we have developed a 
strong company identity and have moved from being a 
group of people to a connected team. We have created 
“the soul of the bank.” 


Interview: Mario Weiss, Wurth 
Executive Vice President 


How do you approach performance 
management in sales? 


Our motto is that good performance is compensated 
well, extraordinary performance is compensated 
extraordinarily. Performance alone is what propels 
people upwards at Wiirth, and sales performance is the 
beating heart of the company. All other functions 
support the sales force. This is the culture that Professor 
Reinhold Wiirth created decades ago, and that gives us 
still a clear direction. 


How does Wiirth go about coaching sales reps? 


Our area managers are the most important people for 
coaching. They are our “champions of success.” They 
have direct contact with the sales force and thus mold 
reps’ behavior. Each area manager has 10 to 15 direct 
reports, and the main sales-rep training method we use 
is ride-alongs, where the area manager spends a whole 
day with his sales rep, accompanying him in his daily 
work with customers and giving him immediate 
feedback and new input. The area managers actually 
spend 80 percent of their time doing this, and it is this 
close involvement with reps that drives the insights that 
managers bring and ultimately improves performance. 
We prepare our area managers according to our 
worldwide standard Learn to Lead program for exactly 
this task, and to ensure our Wiirth standards of 

direct sales. 


It’s vital that these managers have high emotional 
intelligence in order to provide constructive criticism of 
reps’ performance. Obviously we also have to train our 
area managers, which we do through Learn to Lead 
training modules that instill leadership principles, 
feedback and coaching techniques, and help with when 
and how to intervene in a negotiation. 


How do you create performance transparency 
and accountability? 


Our guiding principle is that reps should assume 
entrepreneurial responsibility. We have a decentralized 
organization, and there is no micro-managing from the 
head office. In fact we only have two planned dates: 
when we commit to annual targets, and when we do the 
half-yearly milestone checkpoint. Our philosophy is 
that the more successful a sales team or company is, the 
more freedom we are willing to give it. We have no 
interest in interfering when things are going well. Of 
course, if a team is struggling to make its targets, which 
is controlled monthly, then the head office will 
interfere, provide support, and get the sales figures 
reported daily. Again it’s Professor Wiirth’s principle: 
“The greater the success, the more freedom and 
liberty!” 


How do you motivate your sales force? 


We believe in recognizing and rewarding excellence. 
The top 2 percent of performers become part of an elite 
group, and members get a one-week trip with their 
partners to the Caribbean or other dream destinations. 
We are very transparent about who the best reps are, 
and we communicate very clearly that striving to be 
average is not good enough. We need people who want 
to influence their salaries, and we need people who 
want to be the best, so while we provide the right 
environment and motivational tools, hiring the right 
people whose motivation fits our requirements is vitally 
important. 


How do you balance short- and long-term 


performance? 


We expect sales reps to become customer managers. 
We provide standard, automated tools to help them 
manage the whole sales process and ensure that we are 
giving customers as much value as possible. For 
example, we can tell customers which of their 
mechanics care for their equipment, which mechanic 
performs best and most efficiently, or we offer our 
customers complete concepts and ideas on how to grow 
their business and profits. This helps build customer 
loyalty and turns one-off sales into continuous 
relationships, which are much more valuable and ensure 
long-term success. Knowing and understanding our 
customers are our biggest assets. 
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Chapter 14 
Build Sales DNA 


It always seems impossible until it’s done. 


—Nelson Mandela 


You can’t change your personal DNA. The genetic code you are 
born with is what you are stuck with. It determines the color of 
your eyes and whether you’re left- or right-handed. It even plays a 
part in how you will develop and function. 


Fortunately, what is predetermined in an individual can be recoded 
in an organization. The ingredients that make a high-functioning 
sales organization—the most effective management behaviors and 
the required employee capabilities and mind-sets—can be 
introduced, enhanced, and modified. 


As a result, you can create the organizational DNA that makes 
successful selling second nature. Why does this matter? Less than 
a third of change programs and transformation efforts reach their 
performance targets. A staggering 70 percent of these failures are 
due to the organization’s inability to adopt required new behavior 
quickly and completely, not because the initiatives were 
substandard.1 Having the DNA in place—the right people with the 
right capabilities, motivation, and attitude—gives the organization 
the ability to align, execute, and renew faster than the competition. 
This is not just an important part of sustaining excellence; it’s a 
precondition. 


The story of a North American consumer-services company is 
instructive. It tried for years to transform the performance of its 
field sales organization, rolling out a parade of sales-stimulation 
programs—everything from unfocused prospecting programs to 
top-down corporate training initiatives. Few programs yielded 
more than incremental improvements, and often gains in pilot 
markets faded with time. 


The head of sales rethought the approach. This time, instead of 
focusing solely on what the sales force had to do, the program also 
devoted significant attention to building the talents and capabilities 


to enable them to do it. The embedded culture was highly 
independent: 2,000 reps across some 200 offices worked on an 
entirely commission-based compensation model. The company 
needed to fix the wide variation in rep performance. 


The strategy was to raise productivity by standardizing on the 
proven best practices used by the highest-performing reps. But to 
do that, the company would need to break down the old pattern of 
behavior—solo operators doing their own thing to get results their 
own ways. Research showed that the most important determinants 
of success among the top reps were their prospecting and selling 
approaches and the way they articulated the company’s value 
proposition. As we will detail below, the company made a 
substantial investment to teach these skills and enforced their use 
with specific goals. 


The impact was enormous: a 25 percent improvement in 


rep productivity across all regions within 18 months. 


The impact was enormous: a 25 percent improvement in rep 
productivity across all regions within 18 months. More impressive 
still, the gains stuck, and two years later performance was still 
improving. The program was so successful that the company has 
rolled it out for its small-business sales force and parts of its 
enterprise business. We shall look at how it achieved this success 
throughout this chapter. 


The company is not alone in concluding that real change requires 
new DNA—new capabilities and an organization that can adapt 
and evolve. Across nearly all of our interviews, building 
capabilities was a common theme and was most often cited as the 
top priority for driving growth—even ahead of selling the way 
customers want or improving sales back-office support. 


Based on our research and interviews, we see three themes 
common to all organizations that have successfully lifted 
performance by building sales DNA: 


1. Create a culture for the long term. All great sales 
organizations have made it a priority to pursue long-term 
performance improvement, not just hit short-term targets. They 


reach this goal by weaving capability building into daily, 
weekly, and monthly routines to ensure that the focus never 
slips. 


2. Give middle managers a starring role. These are pivotal 
actors in building sales capabilities. These managers are the 
agents of change and reinforce frontline transformations. 
Investing here gives you the biggest bang for your buck and 
ensures that improvements are embedded into the DNA. 


3. Put together the A-team. Successful sales leaders don’t just 
focus on improving the capabilities of the existing team; they 
continuously seek to upgrade the people themselves. This is 
not limited to recruitment; it includes other people processes, 
such as initial training, promotion, and attrition. 


Create a Culture for the Long Term 


Continuous improvement has become second nature in most 
operational functions. It’s time to bring the same mind-set to sales. 
The barriers to creating a continuous improvement mind-set are 
substantial. Sales leaders have to deal with large, distributed teams 
and front lines that have a very short-term focus driven by 
(important) quarterly quotas and targets. Moreover, there is a 
perception that sales is more an art than science, and those reps 
and managers who believe this will likely resist change. 


So how do you get sales teams to embrace continuous 
improvement? The answer lies in how you approach capability 
building. The effort must be led by the right people—credible 
members of the sales establishment—and the training must be 
appropriate to adult learners who prize independence and 
entrepreneurialism. Based on our interviews, more than half of all 
capability-building efforts generate no return, largely because they 
are not well tailored to the needs of the trainees. They were seen as 
nonessential because they were not tied to the company’s strategic 
objectives and did not help reps hit performance goals based on 
those objectives. 


One driver of the consumer services company’s sudden success 
was the way in which it chose to build the necessary capabilities. 
Sales leaders designed an eight-week implementation program for 


each geographic market. Each new skill was introduced in 
sequence, allowing reps to digest each one and to ensure that it 
stuck. To do this, the company used a field-and-forum approach. 
Frontline personnel, who were selected as trainers, came together 
for in-person training sessions in which they learned about a new 
skill and then delivered the training in the field. At the next forum, 
the same group would return to share their experiences and 
knowledge and to learn the next program module. 


The approach also tapped into principles of adult learning and 
motivation that we touched on in the previous chapter. Instead of 
the traditional conference-call kickoff, handover of a playbook, 
and a single visit from the training team, this program included in- 
person sales academies for managers, mandatory rep certifications, 
experiential learning, and e-learning modules. Leading companies 
use regression analyses of rep performance, time observations on 
the ground, and 360° feedback data to determine training 
priorities, and thus the most appropriate learning approach. 


Role playing is particularly important in building capabilities and 
is a technique that all the high-performing sales organizations we 
encountered use intensively. This is particularly important for 
improving the softer skills such as navigating difficult 
conversations. One high-tech player, for example, uses regular 
deal rehearsals in front of sales managers and other senior 
executives to create a culture of coaching and to build muscle 
memory for reps so that they can reflexively articulate the 
company’s value proposition. A market research company we 
interviewed uses role playing and shadowing to ensure that the 
most critical selling skills are burned in. For less critical skills, 
such as remembering product facts, it relies on e-learning. 


Once you have introduced a new skill, reinforcement is critical. 
Adults need to apply a new skill at least 20 times before it 
becomes second nature. At the consumer-services company, sales 
leaders ensured compliance by reviewing calendars to track 
whether managers were scheduling coaching sessions with their 
reps, and by checking updates and reasons for not closing deals. 
By tracking frontline behavior, management was able to intervene 
wherever it detected backsliding in the field. 


Adults need to apply a new skill at least 20 times before it 


becomes second nature. 


Most important, the company made enforcing the new behavior 
routine. It developed a model to guide weekly and monthly 
coaching and development conversations, which sales leaders 
described as the most critical piece of the entire program—the glue 
that held it all together. By using regular coaching conversations 
with sales managers about long-term performance goals based on 
the new skills (and clearly separating those from short-term goals), 
the company constantly pushes reps to improve, even when senior 
management is not looking over their shoulders. 


Finally, the company set long-range inspirational performance 
targets to make clear just how much improvement sales leaders 
expected. Reps were told that they would need to double 
prospecting performance. Not surprisingly, there was resistance to 
this “impossible” target, but the company stuck to its guns and 
found that these long-term targets were enormously powerful. 
They encouraged development conversations that focused on more 
than what was required to meet weekly, monthly, or quarterly sales 
targets; they acted as a constant reminder of the need to keep 
improving, even for those who were already high performers. 
Three years later the “impossible” was within reach of the entire 
sales force. 


Give Middle Managers a Starring Role 


Sales executives we spoke to emphasized that if you really want to 
transform sales organizations, your most important players are 
first- and second-line managers. They interact with reps daily and 
constantly reinforce good or bad behaviors. They are the role 
models that the troops respect, and they act as the change agents 
for a transformation. If these frontline managers provide coaching 
and support to inculcate new behaviors and processes, 
transformations take root. Too often, organizations underinvest in 
these managers and undermine the success of rep training. 


When corporate-driven capability-building programs failed to stick 
in the field, one software company enlisted the front line to drive 
the process. High-performing managers and reps served on 


advisory councils to shape new initiatives and then owned the 
delivery and success of those programs in their respective 
geographies. When well-respected frontline leaders were the 
architects and advocates of change, new ideas took better hold, and 
the exposure that initiative owners gained accelerated their careers. 


Danish telecommunications company TDC, which we discussed in 
Chapter 13, assigns a “navigator” to every manager to help 
identify local improvement opportunities and provide regular 
coaching. In effect, the sales managers were trained to become 
local change leaders. They were then far more effective at 
establishing and sustaining the transformation than any staff 
brought in from head office. Not only did the program deliver 
impressive growth, it also drove a 10 percent improvement in the 
sales unit’s internal “organizational health” scores (a measure of 
organizational functionality that includes factors such as speed of 
decision making and employee satisfaction). 


At the consumer-services company, sales managers used to be 
completely removed from rep training. While a trainer ran reps 
through their drills and passed on valuable knowledge, the sales 
manager would be holed up in his office with no idea of the 
content of that conversation. As soon as the company realized this 
oversight, it brought managers into the training process, which 
allows them to talk to the reps about what they have learned and 
reinforce the new skills as part of daily rep supervision (Figure 
14.1). 


Act as champions and “supercoaches” 
C-suite hanes - 
Move organization from learning to 


leading change 


20 area sales Role model new mind-sets and behaviors 
Unb k) Remove roadblocks to change 


Learn and roll out new tools 


Share best practices 


Lead change 
Coach individual sales reps 


Figure 14.1 Managers need to be coaches, not super-reps 


Too often, organizations underinvest in frontline managers, 


and undermine the success of rep training. 


Like sales reps, many sales managers can be resistant to a more 
“scientific” approach to improving sales performance. The sales 
leadership at the software company put a great deal of effort into 
building a culture of leadership among managers to ensure the 
right role-modeling and coaching took place. Managers were all 
assigned a supercoach, who acted as mentors. These supercoaches 
sat in on coaching sessions, reviewed performance results, and 
graded the area sales managers’ progress. After successfully 
implementing the transformation in one or two offices under the 
guidance of their super-coaches, area sales managers could then fly 
solo (including running their own sales academies). 


Not only did this increase the speed and traction of the program; it 
also made first- and second-line managers feel better equipped to 
do their jobs. Manager attrition fell by 30 percent over two years. 


Put Together the A-Team 


Building capabilities can have a dramatic impact on the success of 
performance-improvement programs. But at some point, your 
progress is limited by the caliber of your teams. Ultimately, 
continuous improvement also requires upgrading the quality of 
people, not just their performance. “Get the right individual in the 
right role” was a common refrain during our interviews with sales 
leaders. These executives invested more money and time in talent 
management—hiring the right people and managing their careers. 


In a second phase of its sales transformation, the North American 
consumer-services company turned its attention to the quality of 
its sales force. It began by examining how performance changed 
over time and soon saw something startling: As early as four 
months into the job, it was possible to see the kind of performer a 
new hire would be for the rest of her career. In other words, if new 
hires don’t show a knack for selling or the ability to learn right 
away, they never will. But it was customary for managers to give 
new reps a free pass for the first 12 months, assuming that this was 
their development phase and that performance expectations should 
be lower. The company used this insight to accelerate the “develop 
versus move on” decision. 


The company also provided better support for new hires to make 
sure they had the chance to shine. It created a six-month new-hires 
program to ensure that managers engaged early with new recruits 
and helped them perform to their full potential. The impact was 
impressive. By quickly eliminating the less promising new hires 
and saving on wages and hiring bounties, the company reduced 
recruitment costs by 45 percent. Management attention was 
focused on new reps who had the most potential, and revenues 
even rose by up to 3 percent as leads went to young reps who had 
better close rates. 


By quickly eliminating less-promising new hires, and 


saving on hiring bounties, recruitment costs fell by 45 
percent. 


Other companies have attacked the talent problem by investing in 
ways to predict success even before a hiring decision is made. A 
chemical company, for example, built detailed hiring profiles 
containing both obvious sales rep attributes, such as a technical 
background and evidence of commercial drive, and less intuitive 
factors, such as a background as a college athlete, which they 
found to be a reliable predictor of personal drive. 


In addition to developing job profiles, some companies screen 
candidates for the qualities that make good salespeople. US 
department store chain Bon-Ton, for example, used personnel data 
to identify the attributes that made cosmetics sales reps successful. 
Now potential reps are tested for cognitive ability, judgment, 
initiative, and other relevant traits. Those who score in the top half 
tend to sell 10 percent more than the others and like their work 
more as well. Since 2008, the chain has seen a 25 percent lower 
rep turnover. 


Executives at PNC Financial Services also wanted to improve its 
hiring strategy. They had historically tended to favor experienced 
outsiders over internal candidates, but they suspected that existing 
bank employees might actually have an edge. So in 2009, PNC’s 
human resources team partnered with colleagues from marketing 
analytics to analyze the sales performance over several years of 
external hires versus internal promotions. The data confirmed their 


gut feeling of the opportunity: in a number of key job categories, 
internal candidates were significantly more productive in their first 
year than experienced external hires. In subsequent years, the 
outsiders narrowed the gap, but never closed it.2 


Top companies also recognize that all sales roles are not the same 
and require slightly different talents. In addition, sales roles more 
broadly are evolving from account managers to problem solvers, 
as we see in Chapter 6. 


A high-tech firm learned this the hard way when it launched a new 
coverage model. The company had divided reps into one of three 
functions: direct sales, channel-led sales, or hunting, but the pilot 
had mixed results. So senior managers consulted the local sales 
leaders, who quickly pinpointed the problem: They had simply put 
the wrong reps in the wrong roles. Some reps were not well-suited 
to working with channel partners where the skills required were 
closer to those of sales management than traditional direct selling; 
others were not resilient enough to perform in the less structured, 
higher-risk hunting role. After taking an inventory of the existing 
reps, defining target skill sets, and closing the capability gaps, they 
reassigned staff. This unlocked the underlying potential of the new 
coverage model and secured 10 to 15 percent growth. 


Getting the right individual in the right role is especially important 
in sales management. Too often the best sales rep gets promoted 
into the job—only to find that the skills required to succeed as a 
manager are quite different. Indeed, the best-performing sellers 
rarely turn out to be the best managers. 


The best performing sellers don’t always turn out to be the 


best managers. 


To develop sales leaders, a US financial institution has created a 
systematic approach for identifying future leaders. Very early on, 
all reps are assessed on these critical indicators of leadership: Are 
they capable and above average? Are they respected by others? 
Those who rate a check in both boxes are given assignments to test 
their capabilities further, such as running training programs or 
mentoring other reps. They are assessed against a rigorous four- 
part leadership model that does not include sales performance. 


Instead, the relevant metrics are covering relationships, people, 
strategy, and thought leadership. This gives the company a rich, 
qualified talent pipeline for succession planning. 


It is just as important to keep on board those strong producers who 
are not cut out for management. So, many top sales organizations 
deliberately create alternative career paths for sales stars. One 
software company now elevates its best account managers to the 
same level as general managers, with compensation to match and 
commensurate titles. An IT hardware company uses financial and 
non-financial incentives to induce high-performing frontline 
managers to spend an extra year or two in their role. 


Inevitably, getting the right individual in the right role also 
requires getting the wrong individuals out. Healthy renewal is a 
challenging but essential step in building sales DNA. Forced 
attrition during a major transformation typically runs at least 10 to 
20 percent as you weed out those reps and managers who can’t— 
or won’t—make the change. One company we talked to targets a 
forced-attrition rate of 6 to 8 percent, even in the best of times. 


Over the course of a few years, this “refreshing” can make a real 
difference. For example, the head of sales at a market research 
company used talent management to drive a major business 
transformation. Realizing that the business was evolving and 
becoming more solutions-oriented, he saw that his sales force 
would not be credible with the kinds of clients who would be 
choosing solutions vendors. 


First, he hired former management consultants who could 
effectively engage with customers on business problem solving, 
and he trained them to sell. When he found he could not hire 
quality talent fast enough to meet growth aspirations, he 
committed to developing the next generation of sales leaders 
internally. He overinvested in the high performers, creating 
mentoring programs and stretch development opportunities to 
accelerate their career advancement. He also consistently managed 
out the bottom 10 percent, to minimize resource investment in low 
performers. Four years later, the faces in sales meetings were 
completely different, but so were the numbers—revenues more 
than doubled. 


Opportunities are only as good as the organization’s capability to 
capture them, and outstanding sales performance depends as much 
on the caliber of the team as on what is asked of them. The sales 
leaders we interviewed understand this. BMW’s Ludwig Willisch 
explains at the end of the chapter that salespeople need to be open- 
minded and have soft skills as well as the ability to close deals. 
Deutsche Bank’s Pedro Larena talks about bringing transparency 
to performance to motivate the sales force, and how to ensure that 
performance is measured in many different ways. The consumer- 
services company that forms the backbone of this chapter invested 
heavily to create a sales culture that met its aspirations: it 
recognized the importance of middle managers in embedding 
change and it was ruthless about building the best sales team it 
possibly could. The 25 percent productivity improvement in 18 
months is certainly testament to the company’s approach. 


Such a transformation is not easy. The determination to lead from 
the front is the fifth strategy of proven sales winners and is 
explored in the final section of the book. 


Interview: Ludwig Willisch, BMW 


Head of Region Americas, President and CEO, 
BMW North America 


How do you ensure the long-term health of your 
sales force? 


To start with, we have attractive products, which allow 
us to recruit and retain top sales professionals. A good 
sales force could perform miracles with a mediocre 
product—but only in the short term. Eventually the best 
people would leave. However, we can’t just rely on 
“good salespeople.” We have a very comprehensive and 
detailed training program. Everyone goes to class on a 
regular basis. We find that high-quality training—treally 
updating and exercising customer understanding and 
product knowledge—makes a huge difference. 


The challenge is that sometimes good salespeople tend 
to focus less on structured sales processes and controls. 


Some have an attitude of “we know best.” I’m 
generalizing here, obviously. It’s important to give 
them enough space to express themselves, but we 
firmly believe they should be following a “cookbook.” 


How do you check that they are following the 
recipe? 


We use mystery shopping. Also, our dealers know that 
adherence to processes (for example, lead management) 
directly translates into higher margins. That’s obviously 
important for them. These processes aren’t necessarily 
about paperwork; they’re about understanding 
customers’ preferences and ensuring that salespeople— 
who are the face of the company—are representing the 
behaviors and standards of BMW worldwide. 


How do you ensure this happens consistently? 


Our dealers’ bonus is tied to their sales force attending 
and passing mandatory training. There’s our BMW 
university, with locations across the country, so we 
don’t waste sales time in travel. We also ask 
participants to prequalify by completing online tests. 
This way we ensure a good return for our investments 
and the dealers in training. Given our size, we make 
extensive use of external trainers. However, we use 
assessment centers to ensure that the trainers are 
properly qualified and knowledgeable. 


In some ways you could consider selling cars as being 
kind of old-fashioned. But in other ways there have 
been dramatic changes to the market environment: 
customers today are generally much more 
knowledgeable when they walk in, and they visit 
dealerships less frequently when deciding which car to 
buy. So our salespeople have to be better at closing the 
sale on the spot—they usually only have one shot, and 
there’s not really a warming-up period anymore. We 
also need salespeople who are digital natives; they need 
to be able to call up the right information or marketing 
tools at the right time—both to assist the customer and 
because that’s the professionalism we expect at BMW. 


We need to deliver what the customers want, where 
they want it. 


Traditional car dealerships are out of town, but we 
know that we need to be where people spend their time 
today. For example, today a real differentiator is our 
presence in city centers on a Saturday morning. So we 
follow the customers rather than making them come to 
us. 


How do you attract talent and improve 
capabilities? 


It is definitely getting harder to attract people into sales 
in general. Many years ago a good salesperson would 
easily earn more than the average graduate, and 
certainly would earn it faster. Today that gap is less 
marked, and it’s challenging to attract those who are 
capable salespeople from the very beginning. 


With the exception of our corporate store in Manhattan, 
dealers make up 97 percent of our sales force in North 
America, so we naturally have to work closely with 
them. We support dealers very early on in the hiring 
process, and salespeople receive intense training for 
their first two years, which usually leads to a certified 
BMW diploma. Critical for salespeople, it’s not all 
theory—they need to be the right people. We work with 
our dealers to hire sales staff who are open-minded and 
love the personal interaction with customers, who have 
a genuine interest in our products, and who can credibly 
transmit what BMW is all about—in short, people with 
soft skills as well as the ability to close deals. 


How do you keep the sales organization well 
stocked at the manager level? 


I think we all know that the best salespeople don’t 
always make the best managers. However, when we 
find people with the right capabilities, we develop them 
over time into sales-management roles in order to keep 
them in the organization. We’ ve found that if you offer 
the right training and role modeling, then staff turnover 


can fall substantially. We have to explain to those on a 
managerial track that they need to withdraw from 
selling cars and become an adviser to their staff. These 
are the people who are well placed to help us transfer 
best practices from top to average performers. Sales 
staff are far more likely to listen to people from a 
similar background. 


We train them how to plan ahead and how to take a 
professional approach. It’s no good saying, “We need to 
sell 1,000 cars this year” and just diving in—the sales 
manager’s role is to map out how to get there in terms 
of developing leads. Similarly, for us it is not enough to 
look at our dealers and say, “Oh, they’re entrepreneurs, 
we should leave them alone.” Instead, we closely work 
with and support our dealers. 


Interview: Pedro Larena, Deutsche Bank 
Head of Retail Banking International 


How do you build the right culture for the sales 
force? 


We set out a strong and unified vision and instill a 
powerful team spirit and pride in belonging to a 
successful team. Including financial agents, there are 
about 10,000 people in our team, most of them devoted 
to sales functions, and it’s vital that they all receive the 
same messages around our strategy. Those messages 
need to be extremely clear, and we limit them to just a 
few to keep things simple. The vision also has to be 
translated into goals that are challenging but achievable. 
The second core component of our sales culture is our 
relationship with customers. This is what sustains the 
business, and this means our sales force has to be 
completely engaged and committed to what they are 
doing. They have to really care, or we might as well 
forget about it. 


How do you manage performance? 


We use rankings to keep teams motivated. We compare 
them with the market more broadly, with our 
competitors, and with themselves. Nobody ever wants 
to be at the bottom, and the best people want to be in 
the top 5 percent. Every single person in the 
international organization has targets that are updated 
every quarter. The targets are clear and understandable 
and linked to the vision and our overall goal. They are 
also trackable, both by sales managers and by the 
individual salespeople, so they can monitor their 
performance on a daily basis. Of course, it’s possible 
that someone might reach their target early and decide 
to relax for the rest of the quarter, but the high 
performers will continue pressing the throttle. If you 
perform at 100 percent, you collect a bonus; but if 
you’re a top-quartile performer and delivering 150 
percent, then you will receive a bonus that is 
disproportionately higher. And that is set every quarter. 


The targets are not only about new business, though. 
The revenues from the existing portfolio, alongside 
qualitative measures such as customer satisfaction, also 
play a large part. There are also other factors, such as 
the risk profile of your portfolio and contribution to 
team goals. So if you reach your revenue target but 
customer satisfaction is disappointing (or the other way 
round), your bonus will be adjusted downwards. 


How do you ensure your sales force has the 
right skills? 


First of all, you need the right coaches, otherwise it’s a 
complete waste of time. The pace of change of products 
and processes means that training is needed more 
frequently, and of course some training, such as 
regulatory training, is mandatory. In the end, the 
salesperson who knows everything has yet to be born. 
However, we reserve our basic “how to sell” training 
for junior people. For our more experienced 
salespeople, training is seen more as a reward. One 


successful example of sales training is our “Sales 
Academy.” This is delivered by internal experienced 
salespeople with the objective of providing a 
continuous sales-oriented culture in the bank. 


How do you identify the right people for 
promotion? 


Our people know they are very well supported in their 
career development; we normally have a three-year 
plan for them. They know the potential moves they can 
make—and it’s not always linear. A salesperson in a 
branch could become a branch manager, but he could 
also become a team head or go to the regional center. 
There are always options—they won’t necessarily end 
their career in the network. We find the high performers 
want to be promoted, and our high-performing 
salespeople are usually the same every quarter. So this 
is the pool of people we draw from for our managers. 


Leadership skills are obviously key to becoming a 
manager of people (remember that our people are our 
major asset). The manager should be an unconditional 
defender of his team, and the team should feel they are 
supported by the manager. Therefore, to find the right 
people for promotion, we look closely at how our 
people build relationships. Specifically, we look for the 
right motivational skills, for people who can persuade 
their colleagues to support them, and of course 
excellent interpersonal skills. This is what I mean by 
“leadership skills.” Traditionally, the best salespeople 
don’t always make the best managers but, as we 
discussed when we talked about targets, the way we 
define high performers goes beyond just selling and 
includes customer-relationship skills, empathy, 
ambition, and team spirit as well. So our high 
performers usually develop into good managers. 


Notes 


1 Michael Beer & Niin Nohria, eds. Breaking the Code of 
Change, Boston: Harvard Business School Press, 2000). 


2 “Question for Your HR Chief: Are We Using Our ‘People Data’ 
to Create Value?” McKinsey Quarterly, March 2011. 


Strategy 5 
Lead Sales Growth 


Chapter 15 
Drive Growth from the Very Top 


Setting an example is not the main means of influencing others; 
it is the only means. 


—Albert Einstein 


In this book, we have shared real-life experiences of more than 
120 sales executives about how their companies drive sales 
growth. In the previous chapters, we have distilled these into 
fourteen big ideas that we believe sales organizations should use 
today to raise their growth trajectories. 


All these ideas would come to nothing without the courage, drive, 
imagination, and dedication of the sales executives themselves. 
During the course of researching this book, we learned a great deal 
about sales leadership—how each of these 120 men and women 
set a vision, inspired action, transformed organizations, and 
propelled growth in their companies. 


This chapter is dedicated to them. We explore the role of the 
senior sales leader in driving growth. Strong leadership is a 
prerequisite for success. A 2010 survey shows that transformations 
of all kinds are more than 2.5 times as likely to succeed if they 
have strong leadership commitment. The executives we 
interviewed acknowledged that what they do—how they set the 
tone, show the vision, and motivate—is essential in driving 
growth. They know that sales growth starts at the top, and do four 
things to deliver it: 


1. Challenge the status quo. Great sales leaders seek 
opportunities to do business differently—anticipating and pre- 
empting customer pain points, and relentlessly pursuing a 
better sales experience for their customers. 


2. Galvanize sales teams. The quickest way to send shock 
waves through a sales organization is for leaders to 
communicate one or two symbolic objectives that the 
organization should pursue—and then stay on message. 


3. Role model change. Organizations don’t just change 
because the bosses want them to. Leaders must set the 
direction and make clear what is expected, but they are most 
persuasive when they walk the walk—demonstrating by their 
own actions what the new norm is. 


4. Demand results, results, results. Where significant 
customer impact is at stake, there is no substitute for the sales 
leader rolling up her sleeves and getting personally involved to 
deliver results ahead of competition. 


Challenge the Status Quo 


The story of Will, global head of sales at a high-tech company, is a 
good illustration of a leader pushing his organization to rethink the 
way it serves customers. 1 


When Will started thinking about how to serve customers 
differently, his company’s direct sales force was second to none, 
and in the enterprise segments it set the industry standard. But he 
was not satisfied with the status quo—he had a long-term view of 
how to serve customers better, particularly in emerging and fast- 
growing markets. Specifically, he believed the company’s direct 
sales forces should work with channel partners to expand its 
footprint in the enterprise segment. The company had worked with 
channel partners to serve small and midsize customers. But direct 
sales had always had sole responsibility for enterprise sales and 
was understandably proud and protective. 


Will saw that growth was more important than preserving 


the status quo. 


No leader wants to upset a successful, powerful sales organization, 
but Will saw that growth was more important than preserving the 
status quo. He decided to grant channel partners a license to hunt 
freely for enterprise customers in fast-growing markets, and he 
asked sales leaders in four countries to pilot a program to let 
partners sell enterprise solutions on their own, with targeted 
support from the company’s direct sales force. The sales leaders’ 
reaction was predictable. They said it was too risky, and that it 


would lead to these accounts being lost. They argued that some 
partners didn’t even have the right capabilities to win these deals 
and that the company’s competitors would have a field day. They 
also worried that this approach would hurt the company’s margins. 


If their pessimism had proved accurate, we wouldn’t be telling you 
this story. After one year, the new model produced amazing 
results. In those countries that adopted Will’s new approach, 
growth soared to 25 percent year-on-year; and far from damaging 
margins, they actually rose by a few points. 


By challenging the status quo and received sales wisdom, Will 
sent a clear message to his sales leaders: they, too, should always 
question their ways of doing business with customers and partners 
to see what lucrative new opportunities might exist. 


Galvanize Sales Teams 


Consider the case of Neil, the CEO of a national 
telecommunications operator in an emerging market. One day, he 
astonished his leadership team by announcing a bold “3 x 3 x 3” 
growth aspiration: three years to expand beyond its home country, 
three years to expand beyond its region, and three years to become 
a leading global brand. By articulating his goals so simply, he 
painted an inspiring picture of the journey ahead that everyone 
could understand, and he also broke the long-term goal into 
medium-term steps that were easy to understand, individually 
exciting, and easily measurable. 


Seven years later, when the company’s operations had reached 
more than 20 countries across multiple continents, Neil wanted all 
employees, and the outside world, to have the same understanding 
of what this company stood for. He challenged his team to develop 
a compelling, innovative, and emotionally engaging way to 
articulate the company’s aspiration. His team came up with the 
idea of using the notion of a new birth as the analogy for the 
company’s new life. The team wrote a short memo in the style of a 
child telling the world what she wanted to become when she grew 
up, what moved her, and what her promise to the world was. This 
was captured in a movie, where a seven-year-old girl read the 
letter aloud from an empty stage under a single spotlight. The 
video was broadcast simultaneously to the top 400 managers at a 


major launch event, and e-mailed to all employees. Many seasoned 
executives reportedly left the meeting with tears in their eyes, after 
a standing ovation. 


Neil’s story is a good example of how a compelling vision and 
strong emotional leadership can galvanize a team toward very 
ambitious growth goals. Once he had completed his growth story, 
Neil seized every opportunity to talk about it with employees, 
reinforcing what the story was about, drawing out its relevance to 
different parts of the business, and prompting sales reps to find 
their own personal meanings. 


Neil painted an inspiring picture of the journey ahead that 


everyone could understand. 


Role Model Change 


Consider now the case of Philippe, head of sales of a 
telecommunications operator in a western European market. He is 
credited with having built a very successful retail network over the 
past decade, as well as with creating an online and self-service 
sales channel ahead of competitors. 


Yet Philippe wanted to be known not only for his company’s 
effective go-to-market strategy, but as the industry benchmark in 
the customer sales experience both in store and online. He knew 
that sales experience was crucial to keep customers and avoid 
churn. He had also learned that sales experience in stores and on 
the web was almost as important as network quality to his 
customers. 


Philippe had spent his entire career in sales and channel 
organizations. He decided that if he wanted to convince others of 
his vision of becoming the market leader in customer experience 
(an idea typically advocated by marketing or customer service) he 
had to “be the change” he wanted to see in his team. He was a big 
believer in leading by example because he knew his sales staff 
scrutinized every move he made and everything he said, so he 
proposed to his CEO that customer experience should determine 
25 percent of his variable pay and that of his direct reports. 


Philippe was a big believer in leading by example because 


he knew his sales staff scrutinized every move he made. 


Philippe also believed in taking a few simple actions to reinforce 
unequivocally the importance of customer experience. While 
reviewing the individual performance of his store managers, he 
realized that aggressive selling can actually harm customer 
experience. Therefore, he controversially decided to cap the 
number of sales transactions in his stores. Sales managers could 
not recall such an action before, although it was more symbolic 
than an attempt to really constrain them. 


Although, at first, sales staff found the notion counterintuitive, they 
soon realized that it meant they could spend more quality time 
with customers and understand their needs. This was not only 
good for that all-important customer experience, but also led to 
more upselling so that in fact revenues actually improved under 
this model. 


Philippe also made a particular effort to personalize the change he 
wanted to see, talking about his experience in his company’s store. 
In his discussions with his team, he would ask himself questions 
like “How does this relate to me?’ and “Why does it matter to me 
personally?” and he shared his views with others. 


Demand Results, Results, Results! 


Laura is the North America head of sales for a consumer- 
packaged-goods company. She inherited a strong brand and good 
customer relationships when she took over her job. But her first 
instinct was that there was still room to grow. From day one, she 
started working with her team, aligning on a collective aspiration 
for growth. 


Her sales team quickly got to know her as someone who placed a 
very high bar on performance. They also recognized that she had 
the energy and passion to help them achieve that performance. 
While she was competitive and focused on customers (and spent a 
lot of time out of her office meeting them), she was not a 
relationship leader. But because she was aware of her own blind 
spots, she favored leaders on her team who were relationship 


developers. 


In her drive for the best sales results possible, Laura focused on 
two simple ideas with her team. First, she made sure roles and 
responsibilities for growth were completely clear, down and across 
her organization. She insisted on one point of accountability to 
make clear who was on the hook for important activities. Second, 
she was rigorous at moving talent around in her organization to 
reward high performers and position them to drive growth. 


Laura had been in the trenches and used stories from her own 
experience as a frontline sales rep to inspire her team. She asked 
direct questions to get to know accounts inside-out and 
participated in forecast calls, asking probing questions, and 
followed up with resources and investments to pursue 
opportunities. No detail was too small. In another context, Laura 
might have been perceived as an overly controlling micro- 
manager. But her team responded positively because she had 
credibility, and they saw that she matched her high demands for 
performance with her own passion and drive, and was willing to 
collaborate to help her team win. 


Laura placed a very high bar on performance and had the 


energy and passion to help her teams deliver. 


The most senior sales leaders set the tone for everyone else in the 
organization; therefore, their role has the greatest impact in 
influencing the behaviors and attitudes of sales managers and 
employees alike. Great sales leaders know that everyone in their 
organization takes a cue from them as to what really matters. So, 
like Will, they are clear when they want change; they know how to 
excite and inspire their organization, like Neil; they make change 
personal, like Philippe; and they roll up their sleeves, like Laura, 
and get involved to help their teams deliver results. 


All three of our interviewees for this chapter are personally driving 
growth. Todd McLaughlin talks about the courage of senior 
leadership pushing through a complete overhaul of Hewlett 
Packard Enterprise’s sales model, Alcoa’s Eric Roegner is on the 


weekly calls, and pushes his team with a consistent and highly 
visible management style, and Hubert Patricot visits two cities a 
day during an intensive spring tour of markets for Coca-Cola 
Enterprises. 


This book contains so many great ideas from sales leaders around 
the world that knowing where to start may seem daunting. The 
final chapter addresses just this challenge as we look at how sales 
executives make change happen. 


Interview: Todd McLaughlin, Hewlett Packard 
Enterprise 


SVP Solutions Development 


How have Hewlett Packard Enterprise’s leaders 
driven your recent transformation? 


Leadership from the very top has been instrumental in 
our success. As our customers’ needs have evolved, we 
have moved from selling them independent products to 
offering solutions. This shift has required a change in 
the way we think about selling and in how we organize 
ourselves. 


Meg [Whitman, CEO] rang up CIOs at some of our 
biggest customers, and the reaction was overwhelming. 
They were blown away that we were making this sort of 
effort, and Meg was really excited about their 
enthusiasm for what we were doing. There’s no doubt 
that her excitement helped us get the whole company 
organized in such a way that we could really deliver. 


How did you bring the sales force with you on 
the journey? 


We’re working with 10,000 people across direct and 
indirect channels, and at that scale, the change needs to 
be driven by the CEO. With a transformation like this 
there are always going to be tough decisions to make, 
and you are not going to be able to please everyone. 
Therefore, if you don’t have the CEO unequivocally 


behind this, unflinching and willing to help you deal 
with the shrapnel, then it won’t succeed. 


Of course, it’s not just down to the CEO. We also had 
to figure out who within the sales organization was 
going to drive the transformation, and make sure that 
those of us in the senior leadership team had a strong 
relationship with them. These are the people who need 
to get behind the company vision, and they’ II bring the 
rest of the sales force with them. It’s not always easy— 
I was hired to drive the go-to-market transformation, 
and it was pretty lonely a couple of times persuading 
the senior leadership that this was the right thing to do. 


How did you motivate your channel partners? 


Our channel partners are a critical element of our go-to- 
market strategy. There’s often an assumption that 
solution sales is best done directly with customers, but 
for us there’s a balance. Sales for some of the very 
largest customers will be Hewlett Packard Enterprise 
led but partner executed, while others will be partner 
led and Hewlett Packard Enterprise executed. At the 
small- and medium-business level, our sales are pretty 
much all partner led. 


We took the initiative with our channel partners. First, 
we brought them into the discussion early. We told 
them what we were thinking before we took it to the 
market and discussed the role they could play in our 
customers’ own transformation journeys. They 
responded very positively. We also changed the 
compensation model; we used to use the same approach 
whether they were working on low-margin deals for 
very large customers or on a high-margin deal for a 
smaller customer. We’ ve now aligned the compensation 
with our customer-segmentation focus, and we’ ve 
simplified it. And finally, responding to their requests, 
we’ ve helped build their own solution-selling 
capabilities. 


How have you institutionalized the changes 
across the company? 


It sounds simple, but Meg is bringing the new model to 
the front line by making it part of the company strategy. 
The transformation areas and the required go-to-market 
approach put the customer and the business outcomes at 
the heart of the conversation. It has become a core part 
of the company plan, messaging, and culture. 
Companies can spend a huge amount of money building 
a sales university to deliver all these capabilities, but 
then break the bank just on running costs. By making 
the transformation journey synonymous with the 
strategy, not only is everyone talking about it, but 
everything they do is automatically in the context of 
transformation areas. 


Crucially, we’ ve also embedded the new processes we 
need in the operating model. If you don’t define the 
operating model first, the front line will resist the new 
strategy because the way they work won’t support the 
new approach. We’ve made a huge effort in change 
management, for example, through capability building, 
communications, role modeling, and how we use 
performance reviews. In my mind, extensive change 
like this has to be driven from the very top. 


Interview: Eric V. Roegner, Alcoa 


Chief Operating Officer, Alcoa Investment Castings, 
Titanium and Engineered Products; President, Alcoa 
Titanium & Engineered Products and Alcoa Defense 


Do you have an overarching business 
philosophy? 


I can sum up my business philosophy this way: I don’t 
focus on just any growth; I care about profitable 
growth. To get there, I match sales skill sets with our 
mission and make sure our systems and reporting 
structures are aligned for success. 


More specifically, to achieve profitable growth we set 


both revenue goals and standard margin targets all the 
way down the organization. It’s critical to have both. I 
set different margin targets for different product 
families, and I do it based on market knowledge and an 
assessment of just how valuable I think our value 
proposition is. It’s equally critical to have rigorous 
processes in place to achieve those targets. At Alcoa, 
we have very specific protocols for how to put together 
a quote—whether it’s quoting on a new job or 
introducing engineering changes for an existing 
contract. There are cascading consequences to any 
contract, and we account for all of them. 


What is your personal approach to leading your 
sales team? 


I try to lead by example, and I also commit 
considerable one-on-one time with people to be sure 
they “get it.” For example, with one of our recent 
acquisitions, I’ve inserted myself into the new team’s 
commercial process. I’m on the weekly calls. I follow 
up, and I probe. Whenever they’re ready to put ina 
quote, they come to me, and I ask the same questions 
again and again. Where’s the data? Show me the 
volume/standard margin scatterplots. I'll press them on 
how they arrived at the commercial terms and whether 
the numbers are as strong as they could be. In this way, 
in a very regular rhythm, they’re getting the message 
from me about how Alcoa thinks and what we value. 
These reviews can be a powerful teaching tool. 


How do you excite and inspire your sales force? 


Our job as leaders is to be visible and drive a consistent 
message. We can’t just talk the talk, we have to walk 
the walk, and the salespeople need to see us doing it. 


Back in 2008, one of our divisions was making very 
little money even though we had a superior product. We 
had to raise prices significantly to avoid shutting down. 
At our first meeting to deliver the news to the customer, 
things did not go smoothly. I said, “We are absolutely 
committed to you. We are going to get you the best 


product. We will get you new alloys and tighter 
tolerances. We will make it possible for you to build the 
most advanced product. And we’re not singling you 
out. We are doing this across the industry in order to be 
able to continue serving you.” When the hour I had 
allotted for the meeting was up, I got up and walked 
out. 


The sales guys loved it, and the story of the encounter 
spread. We’re changing culture, and that really means 
the stories we tell each other; stories like these that 
anchor the message that we will do what we need to do. 
Of course, after the meeting, the customer negotiated 
with the commercial team, and our relationship has 
been great ever since. 


How do you ensure that your organization is 
aligned for sustainable growth? 


This may be an oversimplification, but there are times 
when we are hunting and times when we are farming. I 
organize my commercial teams across a matrix of big 
customers and small customers, hunters and farmers, 
and make sure I’ve got the right people with the right 
skills mapped against that. 


One example of this type of mapping is my insistence 
that the head of our New Product Development 
Introduction (NPDI) group report to me, as the 
business-unit president. To achieve sustainable growth, 
you need big wins, game-changing products. 
Incremental improvements to existing products simply 
aren’t going to get you there. And the only way real 
innovation is going to take place is if product 
development owns the technical relationship with 
customers and is given the power to push around the 
plants and the commercial teams as necessary in order 
to get things done. Precisely because they report to me, 
the NPDI folks have the authority to walk into a plant 
and tell them when they’re going to run prototypes. 


Having tension between Commercial, Operations, and 
Innovation, all with their own roles and responsibilities, 


means a lot can get done. We have one of the strongest 
pipelines of new products in Alcoa as a percentage of 
revenue. 


Our front fan blade offers a good example of how 
things can work when an organization is aligned with 
growth in mind. We innovated and iterated with the 
customer over seven years and, together, developed a 
new aluminum-lithium-alloy forging that made the 
product far lighter and cheaper than fan blades made of 
traditionally used titanium or composites. The project 
was completely controlled by my technical team for the 
first five years. That was key. The further you can get 
involved in technical development, the more 
indispensable you become. Only after we had the 
technology nailed and were ready for testing did we 
bring in the commercial team to put together a contract. 


In the end, it was a huge win both for us and for the 
customer. They had an innovative, high-performing 
product, and we were able to grow that division 
quickly, and profitably. 


That’s the way it can work when systems are aligned in 
the right way. 


Interview: Hubert Patricot, Coca-Cola 
Enterprises 


President, Europe 


How do you raise the bar on team 
performance? 


Every spring, I go on a two-week tour along with our 
general managers. Each day, we visit two cities ina 
country, but we only warn the local sales team 24 hours 
before our visit. Together with the local reps, we meet 
customers and discuss how we can improve our 
relationship. These impromptu visits help me assess 


firsthand the strengths of our business and challenge our 
teams on the ground. They also give me the opportunity 
to show my appreciation to our teams. 


We also measure our progress and success with 
externally run surveys. We aspire to be the best, not just 
in the beverage sector but in the whole fast-moving 
consumer-goods industry. We’ve achieved this in many 
European countries, but I want all our countries to go 
for the top spot. 


How do you excite and inspire your sales force? 


Our Coca-Cola brand is exciting, and our sales reps are 
passionate about selling our products. Major 
sponsorship deals help us create buzz among our sales 
teams. The World Cup or the Olympics are great 
examples. We’re recruiting young athletes who are 
training for the next Olympics to our sales team, and we 
ask them to talk to reps about their approach to 
preparing for the biggest event of their lives. The 
Olympic values of camaraderie, teamwork, and healthy 
competition excite our sales team, and so we make the 
most out of these sponsored events to raise enthusiasm. 


When do you get involved to make sure your 
team delivers growth? 


As part of our annual sales planning, we look in detail 
at growth opportunities by segment, channel, and 
product lines, and we develop specific sales action 
plans to capture growth. So I make sure that our sales 
leaders deploy the 5,000 sales reps against these 
opportunities and make sure that the leaders make the 
reps’ lives easy so that they can focus on selling. I also 
spend a lot of time in the field, sometimes even taking 
members of the board with me, to make sure that our 
“Coca-Cola Enterprises way” of selling is being used 
with every customer every time. 


How do you develop sales leaders? 


We take a holistic view of the competencies we want to 
see in sales leaders, based on our strategy. Our sales 


academy delivers these skills through a mix of on-the- 
job coaching, mentoring, and classroom-style 
discussion. We combine this with 360° feedback 
focused on “leading to win.” Finally, I spend a lot of 
my time mentoring our sales leaders. 


What is your personal approach to leading your 
sales team? 


I insist on team work every chance I have. Teamwork is 
essential in our business—we need perfect coordination 
between key account managers and local teams. To 
embed teamwork, I insist that high potential sales 
leaders spend time both with key accounts and in local 
sales positions during their career. 


Perhaps most importantly, I try to make sure that our 
values—customer focus, teamwork, and accountability 
—guide my everyday decisions, as well as those of our 
5,000 sales reps. 


Note 


1All names in this chapter have been changed to preserve company 
anonymity. 


Chapter 16 
Make It Happen 


Change is good. You go first. 
—Dilbert1 


In Michael Lewis’s book Moneyball, and in the movie of the 
same name starring Brad Pitt, the central lesson is that a strong 
leader, guided by fresh insight and driven by conviction, can 
upend conventional wisdom, change how an organization 
functions, and go from losing to winning. In Moneyball—a true 
story—the Oakland Athletics baseball team uses an 
unconventional way to assess players for recruiting that relies on 
data ignored by most teams but that is actually more accurate in 
predicting success. General Manager Billy Beane uses this system 
to snap up talent that other teams don’t want because they are 
looking at time-honored, but misleading metrics. This allows the 
A’s, whose payroll is less than one-third of the New York 
Yankees’ $125 million a year, to win 20 games in a row in 2002— 
an American League record. 


This is the kind of change that comes rarely to either sports teams 
or sales teams—and for similar reasons. In both fields, bosses cling 
to a belief in star talent and chemistry. Like gifted athletes, sales 
stars are regarded as naturals, with innate talents that no one can 
quite explain or teach, but that great managers can recognize. 
Leaders in both fields are hailed for their unerring instincts—and 
leadership alchemy—rather than skill with the nuts and bolts of 
managing. These myths stand in the way of change and 
improvement in sales management. They reinforce a belief in the 
status quo and raise resistance to tampering with the delicate 
chemistry of sales teams; no matter how far from a champion 
performer the team is now, things could get even worse if you 
upset the players. 


Yet all the stories of success in the preceding chapters prove that 
improvement in sales performance often involves significant 
change that requires Billy Beane-like courage and conviction from 


sales leaders and their management teams. It’s common to talk 
about “the art of selling,” but all the sales executives we 
interviewed put more science than art into their winning formulas. 
These leaders all have passion for their teams, but they also 
pursued change that was founded on data, knowledge, and proven 
strategies. Furthermore, they had the tenacity to win the day-to- 
day battles that so often prevent long-term victories in change 
programs. They grappled with the age-old question of who is to 
blame for underperformance—the product or service being sold or 
the method of selling? They used data and analysis to diagnose 
their go-to-market approaches, sales processes, channels, 
technology, talent, and leadership. They were not afraid to ask 
what the winners did that their teams did not. 


This chapter is for sales leaders who want to build a winning sales 
franchise. It explains how to put the ideas in this book into action. 
You won’t find step-by-step instructions, because if sales is 
ultimately a mix of art and (underappreciated) science, prescriptive 
frameworks won’t get you all the way to your goal. Instead, we 
provide tools to help you assess your own performance against 
what successful sales leaders and organizations are doing. 


Put more science than art into winning sales formulas. 


When top sales executives contemplate changing the game, they 
often start with a conversation on change: How can I get the top 
players on board? How can we identify the gaps between what we 
do and best practice? How can we focus on the most promising 
opportunities? 


Then, successful change leaders lay out a comprehensive strategy 
for implementing the change. As discussed in Chapter 14, less than 
a third of change programs actually achieve their targets. Sales 
transformations are no exception.2 First, companies must 
overcome the fear that disrupting sales activities will jeopardize 
revenue; then they need to be clear where new opportunities lie. 
Both tasks require spending significant time with sales reps, 
channel partners, internal functions such as marketing and 
customer service, and, of course, with customers. 


Finally, no implementation will work without steadfast support 


from the very top. Only a committed leader can compel executives 
from across the organization to sit down, share data, and talk 
openly about what’s not working. Achieving this level of exchange 
requires overriding internal politics, seeing the big picture, and 
focusing on the best solution regardless of past practices. 


There is no avoiding the difficult daily work involved in a change 
program, but a well-designed and well-executed program is worth 
what may become years of effort. Revenues can grow 10 to 30 
percent, at the same or even better profitability. It all starts with a 
visionary who thinks good isn’t good enough and recognizes that 
sales growth demands fundamental change, based on careful 
analysis. If this describes you, read on. 


Revenues can grow 10 to 30 percent, at the same or even 


better profitability. 


In essence, the world’s best sales executives do two things when 
they decide it’s time to accelerate sales growth: 


1. Start a dialogue about change. They launch their change 
journey with a conversation. This aligns their sales- 
management team on the need for change and their vision for 
achieving it. To get the team on board, these leaders use a 
deceptively simple tactic: they get everyone together to think 
through a few fundamental questions that probe how sales 
management can dramatically improve its game. 


2. Implement the vision. With the team behind them, the best 
sales executives then embark on a bold effort to implement the 
change they seek. They put considerable thought into how to 
staff, sequence, and drive their change program. In some cases, 
they completely transform their companies, and their sales 
leaders, into winning machines. 


Start a Dialogue about Change 


The first conversation is between sales leadership and other 
members of senior management. This is an opportunity for 
company leaders to explore their collective aspirations and 


determine whether existing strategies and sales-management 
approaches meet them. Before identifying specific targets or 
thinking about implementing change, management needs to 
examine its assumptions and develop a new set of beliefs in tune 
with its sales- growth aims. Reports and presentations alone will 
be insufficient; interaction is critical to uncover and work through 
different perspectives. 


The overriding question in this discussion should be how sales 
strategy can help the company beat the market. Beating the market 
requires more than good products and services—it takes a robust, 
sustainable advantage in selling, too. Yet few companies ask this 
question, perhaps because the pressure of just being in the game is 
intense enough. But sales organizations are results oriented. If 
they’re expected to match the market, that’s exactly what they will 
do. The leading sales executives we met therefore have a 
surprisingly simple approach: they demand that their teams beat 
the market. 


With this notion as the starting point, we have developed a list of 
14 questions to help sales executives think through their 
company’s sales strategy and sales-management approach. Each 
question corresponds to a chapter of the book. Questions 1 to 3 
pressure-test the quality of insights and ideas on which the sales 
strategy rests and help leaders evaluate how well the strategy is put 
together. Questions 4 to 8 help assess the go-to-market approach, 
with a particular focus on execution. Questions 9 to 12 focus on 
sales operations, presales, collaboration with marketing, and the 
use of technology in sales. Questions 13 and 14 look at 
performance management and capability building. Scoring highly 
on all 14 dimensions is no easy task, and a business can still 
succeed even if it doesn’t tick every box. Nevertheless, companies 
will benefit more by thinking about the list as a whole instead of 
picking and choosing isolated issues to address. 


Leading sales executives have a surprisingly simple 


approach: they demand their teams beat the market. 


Why no question relating to the chapter on a leader’s role in 
inspiring the organization? Well, the importance of leadership is 


reflected in the very approach we suggest—starting with a 
dialogue among the top team about the need to change, in order to 
get a critical mass of decision makers on board. Deciding to act 
means you have already answered that question. 


13. 


14. 


Sales strategy and planning 


. How does your sales strategy enable you to take advantage of 


trends? 


. How granular is your sales plan about where to win? 


. To what extent does your sales plan rest on extensive and 


proprietary insights? 


Go-to-market approach and execution 


. How does your sales plan mix and match multiple channels? 
. In what ways is your sales plan becoming increasingly digital? 


. What innovations are you making to your direct-selling 


approach? 


. In what ways do you treat channel partners as an extension of 


your own sales force? 


. How tailored is your plan for emerging markets? 


Sales operations, presales, and marketing 
collaboration 


. How much time do your salespeople spend with customers and 


channel partners? 


. How effectively are you using presales to drive growth? 


. How are you getting the most out of marketing to drive 


growth? 


. How are you building a technological edge into your sales 


plan? 
Sales-performance management and capabilities 


How closely and frequently do you manage your sales force 
and channel partners? 


How are you building unique capabilities in sales? 


These questions encourage hands-on examination of how a 
company sells, but we are not trying to offer frameworks or tools 
to develop sales targets, strategies, and action plans. After all, 
every company is starting from a different point, and every 
industry sector involves different circumstances—one-size-fits-all 
methods would not be helpful. In addition, effective sales 
strategies and plans emerge over time, through dialogue and 
debate. Hundreds of senior executives across the world have told 
us that their sales-management team often discusses how to 
change the company’s sales approach. However, they frequently 
admit that these conversations can be, in the words of one 
executive, “random, overlapping, and extremely confusing.” We 
hope this list provides an effective antidote: a means of aligning 
the management team on the need for change. 


Earlier, we recommended framing the management dialogue with 
the question of whether your company’s sales strategy will beat 
the market. The specific goal your company sets will largely 
depend on your starting point and the competitive dynamics in 
your industry. As a rule, however, beating the market requires a 
sales plan, a go-to-market model, and sales operations and 
capabilities that, in total, are better than the competition’s. To help 
you gauge where you stand, the self-assessment guide in Table 
16.1 indicates where good and great companies stand on each of 
the 14 questions, including specific examples of best practices 
shared by sales leaders. 


Be ready to assign the best people to the change program 


and provide the necessary funding. 


Table 16.1 Best practices of leading sales organizations 


Sales strategy and planning 
Good Great 
1. How does your Planning horizon Growth from 
sales strategy enablebeyond this year. | megatrends is core 
you to take Sales management to the sales leader’s 
advantage of periodically agenda (e.g., 
trends? examines macro _ discussed at least 


trends (e.g., 
economic, 
behavioral, 
technological) to 
identify new 
sources of growth. 


twice a year). 
Forward-looking 
scenarios are built 
into three-year sales 
plan. Budget 
allocated to capture 


Sales provides input growth 


for company’s 
strategic-planning 
process. 


opportunities 
beyond current year 
(e.g., 4 to 10 
percent of sales 
budget). Trend- 
analysis capabilities 
exist within the 
sales organization. 


2. How granular is Markets and buyers Opportunities 

(customers and non-segmented into 
about where to win? customers) 
segmented based or. 50+ micro- 


your sales plan 


in-depth, 


micro-markets (e.g., 


segments) based on 


proprietary insights, granular 


Sales strategy (e.g., 


channels choice, 
coverage, 


characteristics (e.g., 
share of wallet, 
shopper population 


incentives) based ondensity, micro- 


revenue 
performance and 
economics at level 
of individual 
account and 
consumer segment. 
Attractiveness of 
account, prospect, 
or segment 
determines how 
resources are 


segment 
economics). Sales 
strategy tailored to 
micro-market 
potential (e.g., 
promotions, 
marketing spend 
and message, 
channel-partner 
program, localized 
website). Micro- 


allocated (e.g., cost market strategies 


3. To what extent 


of sales, marketing 
funds). 


Sales draws on 


does your sales plari extensive 


rest on extensive 
and proprietary 
insights? 


knowledge of 
customers and 
prospects based on 
internal data (e.g., 
from CRM, billing, 
customer- service 
databases). Data 
insights actively 
used to improve 
cross- and upselling 
campaigns. Data 
updated and 
analyzed at least 
once a day. Outside 
analysts provide 
tools, advice, 
statistical services. 


translated into 
simple action plans 
for the sales force, 
call center, web 
channel partners 
(e.g., retention 
script for at-risk 
customers). 
Company-wide 
functions beyond 
sales (e.g., 
marketing, customer 
service, supply 
chain) adapt their 
processes to enable 
micro-market sales 
Strategy. 

Customer data 
complemented by 
data on external 
factors (e.g., 
demographics, 
weather forecasts) 
and behavior (e.g., 
social media, local 
data). Data used to 
inform personalized 
promotions and 
selling approaches. 
Experimentation 
and research (e.g., 
real-time testing of 
scripts) generate 
new data. Advanced 
modeling insights 
are easy to use for 
Sales reps, channel 


partners, call-center 
agents. Team of 
data scientists in- 
house; data 
analyzed and made 
accessible in real 
time. 


Go-to-market approach and execution 


4. How does your 
sales plan mix and 
match multiple 
channels? 


Good 
Performance and 
economics (e.g., 
sales ROI) are 
transparent across 
channels (sales 
force, call center, 
web mobile, 
partners). 
Customers and 
prospects steered to 
channels based on 
both their channel 
preferences and 
economic value. 


Priority customers 
served through at 
least two different 
channels. 


Great 
Comprehensive 
view of customer 
touchpoints across 
channels (e.g., 
preferences of 
prospects for buying 
both on web and 
from channel 
partners). Customer 
experience 
consistent across 
direct, partner, 
retail, and online 
channels. Delivery 
and customer- 
service interactions 
viewed as an 
opportunity to 
generate leads and 
upsell. 
Multichannel sales 
dashboard (e.g., 
online or mobile 
sales KPIs for large 
Customers covered 
by direct sales 
force). Priority 
customer segments 


5. In what ways is Traffic driven to 
your sales plan online and mobile 
becoming platforms, with 
increasingly digital? increasing share of 
digital sales and 


served through three 
or more channels. 
Digital channels 
cover >30 percent 
of customer 
touchpoints 
(presales, sales, 


service touchpoints. postsales); in B2C, 


Focus on user- 
friendliness and 
customer 


>30 percent of sales 
come from 
identified 


experience of digitalcustomers, with 


platform. Digital 
platforms are 


engaging (e.g., 


online follow-up 
post-sale. Website, 
social media, and 


content experiences, mobile apps include 


social-media 
options, “next 
product to buy” 
recommendations). 


tools to help 
customers make 
better decisions 
(e.g., mortgage 


Online channel usedcalculators, 
unremittingly to testinformational 


promotions, 
merchandise, 
placements, and 
pricing, even with 
dynamic real-time 
quoting. “Online 
only” buyers 
recognized as a 
segment, with 


specific offers (e.g., 


online discount for 
family members). 


videos, product 
configurators), 
games (to 
strengthen brand), 
or geolocation 
services. Social 
reputation and 
Internet buzz 
actively monitored, 
with strategy to 
make social media a 
presales or sales 


High-quality and in-channel; in B2C, 30 
depth data available percent of 


on buyer behavior 


purchasers are 


in the information, 
research, purchase, 
and postpurchase 
phases. 


registered on 
company site and/or 
are Facebook 
friends. Active 
collaboration with 
marketing, product 
development, and 
even suppliers to 
optimize digital 
sales; IT-based 
consumer-relation 
management (e.g., 
via news feeds, 
video messages, 
personal virtual 
assistant, social 
media, SMS). 


Go-to-market approach and execution 


Good 


6. What innovations Top customers 


are you making to 
your direct-selling 
approach? 


receive “platinum 
service.” High 


Great 

Customers engaged 
creatively in early 
stages of the sales 


cross- and upselling process (e.g., 


rate (e.g., >90 
percent on contract 
renewals in 
insurance or IT 
services). Swarm 
opportunities with 
large accounts. 
Special training, 
compensation, and 
tools for hunting. 


collaborative 
problem-solving 
sessions during 
product 
development or 
contract design, 
ongoing innovation 
on customer 
engagement). “Big 
deal teams” 
assigned to manage 
most important 
opportunities. 
Considerable sales- 


7. In what ways do Preferences for 


you treat channel 
partners as an 
extension of your 
own sales force? 


working with 
limited set of 
trusted partners (as 
opposed to “all 
partners are equal” 
mind-set). Priority 
partners extensively 


force capacity (20 
to 40 percent) 
dedicated to 
activities related to 
account or customer 
acquisition. Sales 
leaders engaged in 
new-account 
acquisition (e.g., top 
hunting list 
discussed weekly/ 
monthly). 

Direct, indirect, 
digital channels 
treated as 
interconnected 
resources (e.g., 
partner organization 
gets qualified leads 
from telesales, can 


trained and assessedaccess online self- 


at least twice a year 
on value delivered 
to customer; 
channel program 
differentiated by 
partner added value. 
Partner portfolio 
actively managed; 
partnerships 
terminated when 
necessary. 


service channels for 
postsales). Granular 
understanding exists 
of partner 
economics by 
customer segment, 
product category, 
deal type; partner 
benefits tied not 
only to sales but to 
added value. 
Focused investment 
in channel partners 
(e.g., IT tools, 
expertise) helps 
replicate the sales 


experience. Channel 
conflict 
acknowledged and 
selectively 
addressed where 
warranted (e.g., via 
incentives, rules of 
engagement, 
exclusives). 

Processes, systems, 

and tools shared 

with partners (e.g., 

seamless lead 

transfer, two-way 

flow of customer 

data). Channel 

architecture and 

design prevent 

conflict (e.g., 

different channels 

target distinct 

segments). 


Go-to-market approach and execution 


8. How tailored is 
your plan for 
emerging markets? 


Good 

Sales leaders visit 
markets and meet 
customers, non- 
customers, and 
resellers at least 
three times a year. 
Specific playbooks 
for emerging 
markets (e.g., 
market planning, 
strategic-account | specific to emerging 
programs, reseller markets (e.g., 
program). Tailored partner capability, 


Great 

Local market data, 
in-field experience, 
and primary 
research contribute 
to proprietary 
market insights. 
Overinvestment in 
selecting partners 
for the long haul 
based on criteria 


local training 
programs use in- 
country coaches. 
Emerging markets 
managed as a 
cluster within 
geographical sales 
regions (e.g., banks 
in BRIC countries 
form a single 
segment). 


reputation, financial 
stability). Higher 
cost of sales or long 
investment payback 
tolerated if in line 
with market 
potential. Emerging 
markets organized 
as separate sales 
region reporting 
directly to head of 
Sales. 


Sales operations, presales, and marketing collaboration 


9. How much time Standardized, 
do your salespeople simple sales 
spend with 
customers and 
channel partners? 


collateral and sales 
tools constantly 
refreshed. Sales 
force, partners, and 
customers can 
access self-service 
support. Low-cost 
sales-support 
personnel absorb 


processes; library 0’ 


Global, end-to-end 
approach to sales 


“operations, covering 


transactions, 
analytics and 
reporting, selling 
tools, and special 
initiatives. Sales 
processes depend on 
deal value and 
complexity to 
minimize handoffs, 


mainly transactionalescalation, and 


administrative 


rework. Rigorous 


activities from sales frontline and back- 


channels (e.g., bid 
management, 


office coordination 
sustains frontline 


proposal generation, focus on selling 


standard pricing). 


(e.g., >50 percent of 
their time); back 
office accountable 
for ongoing, high- 
quality support 
(e.g., <10 percent of 


seller time spent on 
back-office 
activities). 


10. How effectively Presales teamin _ Presales function 


are you using 
presales to drive 
growth? 


place, including accounting for 40 to 
technical/solution 50 percent of the 
sales as well as overall commercial 
commercial presalesheadcount 

activities (managing Predictive analytics 
deal qualification, informing lead 
pricing, and bid). generation and 
Experts available to qualification. 
support presales for Presales experts 
most important support >90 percent 
customers. Central of large, complex, 
repository of best- or competitive 


in-class sales deals, both at retail 
materials and locations and 
collateral. online. Centralized 


“sales support 
factory” staffed by 
experts, with 
“megadeal” teams 
to support the 
biggest sales 
opportunities. 


Sales operations, presales, and marketing collaboration 


11. How are you 


Good Great 
Clearly defined Marketing and sales 


getting the most out value-added roles jointly identify 


of marketing to 
drive growth? 


and effective growth 
collaboration opportunities and 
between marketing translate the 

and sales. Mapping resulting insights 
of customer into tools and plans. 
decision journeys = Joint metrics for 

by segment. Strong marketing and sales 


12. How are you 
building a 
technological edge 
into your sales 
plan? 


feedback loop (e.g., value added of 
between marketing marketing 
and sales. intelligence 
reports). 
Collaboration to 
influence the 
journeys that drive 
repurchase and 
loyalty. 
Sales force CIO works closely 
proactively uses with sales 
CRM insights from) leadership; sales 
analytical engine — growth is a top 
(e.g., customized __ priority for CIO. 
Offers, early Social-media data 
warning of at-risk (e.g., chatter) flows 
customers, product | into CRM system in 
basket upsell/cross- presales. Integrated 
sell suggestions). | communications 
Collaboration tools network and 
improve workflow between 
information flow | company and 
between company _ partners (e.g., 
and channel shared databases, 
partners (e.g., central master data- 
ordering, pricing, or management 
billing solutions). | system, virtual 
Online calculator meeting rooms). 
for partner Suite of tools for 
compensation presales (e.g., 
considers individual! product test drive, 
performance and = economic 
changing market _ calculator), 
data. purchase (e.g., 
configuration tools, 
logistics portal), and 
postpurchase (e.g., 


self-service tools) 
available to buyers. 
“Big data” vendors, 
in-house data 
scientists, and big- 
data center of 
excellence drive 
growth; internal 
workflows and 


incentives 
encourage the use 
of big data. 
Sales-performance management and capabilities 
Good Great 
13. How closely andIndividual- High-performance 
frequently do you | performance pace (e.g., weekly 


manage your sales _ dashboard used for sales calls from the 


force and channel 
partners? 


peer comparisons _ frontline rep all the 
and motivation; top way to the CEO). 
and bottom Measures track both 
performers short-term 
identified. Well- performance (e.g., 
structured coaching) revenue and profit 
occurs at all levels, growth) and long- 
at the right term health (e.g., 
frequency (at least mind-sets and 
weekly, more often) behavior). Top and 


for bottom performers 
underperformers), managed differently 
and in a mix of (e.g., targeted 


formats (e.g., ride- forced attrition, 
alongs, role plays). compensation for 
Development plans top reps 

for individuals and significantly 

action plans for different). Managers 
entire sales group — spend >50 percent 
(coach, train, of their time on 


14. How are you 
building unique 


redeploy, replace) coaching; coaching 


based on plays a major role in 
performance. their evaluation and 
Financial and compensation. True 


nonfinancial sales | understanding of 
incentives designed what motivates 

to drive desired sales force and 
behavior (e.g., tied channel partners 

to profits, not just beyond financial 
revenue) and compensation. 
aligned to company 

Strategy. 

Talent management Complete “from-to” 
is a top priority for blueprint for sales 


capabilities in sales?the sales- capabilities, 


management team. including execution 
Capability-building requirements (e.g., 
program (e.g., best- IT, management 
practice sharing, changes). Online 
mandatory online questionnaires 
training) woven intoprovide 

daily, weekly, and | standardized 
monthly routines. | assessments of 
Salespeople trained skills and 

to master own development areas 
product line and _ (Self-assessment 
competitor offerings and 360° feedback); 
as well as qualitative 
understand their = assessments are 
customers’ needs. independent of sales 
Sales leaders (e.g., results. Line 

SVP, VP, country managers perceived 
managers) receive as and rewarded for 
training on sales- _ being key agents for 
management skills change (e.g., doing 
and desired mind- capability 

set and behavior. | workshops). 


Company-wide 
sales academy 
offers e-learning 
courses, different 
levels of 
certification, 
graduation timeline. 
Global capability 
scorecard measures 
financial impact and 
skill development. 


How do you tackle all these questions? One way to start is to have 
each member of the sales-management team use the guide to 
assess your company’s approach independently. The group can 
then have a structured and open conversation about its results and 
how to achieve the sales-growth aspirations on which everyone 
agrees. 


As the team works through the tests and assessment guide, it 
should drive toward completing three objectives: (1) agreement on 
a compelling medium-term aspiration for market-beating sales 
growth and a sense of ownership by sales leaders; (2) alignment on 
where the company stands, how this compares with the best 
practices in this book, and how to close any gaps to these best 
practices; (3) once the plan and approach have been finalized, sales 
leaders must be ready to assign the best people to their change 
program and provide the necessary funding. 


Implement the Vision 


With a set of aspirations in place and a plan for how to reach them, 
it’s time to put the theory into practice. In previous chapters, we 
shared practical ideas from the world’s best sales organizations. 
Each chapter contains case studies showcasing different ways in 
which sales executives solved sales- growth challenges. We close 
with accounts of change at two companies, illustrating the 
decisions the sales leaders made to create successful sales 
transformations based on new approaches to gaining insights, 
serving customers, boosting performance, and motivating their 


people. 


Here the emphasis is on how sales leaders overcame resistance to 
change and the trade-offs they made in executing comprehensive 
transformation programs; this is the heavy lifting that begins after 
the warm glow felt during the inspirational presentation has faded. 
The entire sales management team must share the beliefs that 
underpin the new strategy and approach. This means that 
leadership must not only demonstrate that the new approach has 
promise but convince everyone to relinquish old habits. 


Often, the biggest fear is losing sales momentum by taking reps 
away from selling to learn the new tools. “Implementation plans 
need to be carefully thought through and crafted to minimize 
disruption and distractions for the front line,” one sales leader 
warns. Others we interviewed were concerned about ensuring that 
the change is sustained—that new behaviors stick and that the 
organization does not fall back on old habits. So, leaders must 
carefully sequence the introduction of any new sales program, 
allowing time to teach new capabilities to frontline reps and 
managers and allocating adequate program resources and funding. 


The story of a global IT solutions provider illustrates how one 
B2B company completely revamped its sales approach in the 
midst of the recent downturn. Instead of hunkering down and 
riding out the storm, executives decided to use the recession as an 
opportunity to change their approach to sales management. They 
set an ambitious goal: grow faster than the market while lowering 
cost of sales. Management saw two specific opportunities: to 
improve the way the company worked with channel partners that 
serve small and medium-sized businesses (SMB) and to do even 
better in emerging markets, where the company had a strong share, 
but where the head of sales believed there was even greater 
opportunity. The resulting transformation occupied the team for 
more than two years, but it was time well spent. Today, the 
company beats the market in almost all countries and product 
segments. Orders have grown by double-digit annual rates, 
outpacing the market, and margins are up as well. 


The change program had four key elements. The first was an 
initiative to build capabilities to find opportunities in micro- 
markets and through the use of big data. The analyses indicated 


that there was room to grow in the SMB segment and in emerging 
markets. Second, the company invested in a new hybrid direct/ 
indirect sales model that the research showed was more suited to 
these customers in those target markets. The overall objective was 
to marry the extensive technical expertise and sales-support 
capabilities of its direct organization with the local knowledge and 
reach of its channel partners. The result was higher growth—5 
percent incremental growth in the first year alone—and a 25 
percent drop in the cost of sales. 


As part of the overhaul, and the third element of the program, the 
company seized on the opportunity to use its in-house consulting 
services as a profitable way to drive cross-selling. As a result, the 
top accounts that bought consulting services grew at twice the rate 
of similar accounts that did not work with the company’s 
consultants. Finally, the company revamped its sales processes. 
Bringing greater consistency to negotiations, service-level 
agreements, and deal validation improved the end-to-end sales 
experience for every customer. This simplicity saved partners 
valuable time and lowered the cost of sales even more. Throughout 
the effort, the sales management team and program leaders worked 
to convince their people on the changes and to boost their 
motivation. 


Involving field leaders early on in designing the solution 


gave them the ownership and accountability to drive 
change. 


Of course, these successes did not just happen. The head of sales 
says that three implementation decisions were responsible for the 
effort’s lasting success. First, in light of the program’s size and 
global scale, sales executives chose to roll out the program in four 
phases, each based on a cluster of countries that shared similar 
market growth, market share for the company, and market 
maturity. 


Phase one tackled the United States and Canada. Phase two then 
shifted focus to ten European markets. Phase three included Brazil, 
Russia, India, China, Japan, and Australia. Several Middle East 
and African countries as well as Southeast Asian markets made up 


phase four. This sequence not only mirrored market opportunities, 
but also allowed the head of sales to bring his most influential 
lieutenants on board first, before the program was rolled out 
globally. 


The second key implementation decision was to appoint a 
respected country leader to head up the global change effort and 
selected local sales managers to help customize and drive some of 
the initiatives in their home markets. This helped counter 
skepticism about corporate-led programs. “Involving field leaders 
early on in designing the solution gave them the ownership and 
accountability to drive change,” the head of sales told us. To 
ensure buy-in from reps, the company went to great lengths to stop 
training from impinging on selling time. Reps get specialized 
training for their specific roles, but then sales managers take over, 
devoting at least 25 hours each week to coaching and checking in 
with each rep at least once a day. 


Finally, the company made very clear what the answer is to the 
most critical question in all change programs: “What’s in it for 
me?” The answer, for reps and management, was better skills, 
more opportunities, and higher compensation. So training was not 
limited to sales reps; the top brass took part in intense off-site 
experiential learning sessions. Country presidents and CEOs were 
teamed with coaches to work on their leadership styles. 


The sales transformation was a success by any measure, but the 
head of sales hasn’t stopped striving to improve. At his insistence, 
the company created a permanent go-to-market program office that 
constantly looks for ways to innovate and drive greater 
productivity in the sales organization and at channel partners, with 
the goal of putting even more space between the company and 
average market performance. 


Our second case study of a successful change program 
implementation involves an Asian retail bank. After an 18-month 
sales transformation, relationship managers are selling 25 percent 
more products, assets under management from affluent customers 
have doubled, and the overall conversion rate from leads to sales is 
up 20 percent. How did the bank’s sales leaders do it? 


The first step was to scrutinize what bank branches were doing. 
The sales management team launched a large-scale review of 


branch operations across the network, using data about branch 
visits, customer interviews, and local market research. The 
findings revealed that branches did not have access to information 
on local opportunities. No one knew which branches held the best 
prospects or which customer segments were most relevant for 
which branch; the bank’s one-size-fits-all approach to branch 
teams and targets was preventing it from maximizing 
opportunities. Left to their own devices, many branch and 
relationship managers followed their own idiosyncratic approaches 
to selling. Predictably, the rate of products sold per relationship 
manager varied by a factor of up to five across and within 
branches. It didn’t help that performance reports lagged by a few 
weeks and didn’t drill down to the transaction or individual level. 
Furthermore, branch managers spent most of their day doing 
administrative tasks or firefighting, and thus had very little time to 
coach their staffs. 


Before tackling these challenges, the sales leadership reached a 
consensus about where the bank stood. “Getting the entire sales 
leadership team to sign off on the baseline for the change program 
was crucial,” the executive vice president of sales told us. Having 
an acknowledged starting point made it possible to measure impact 
throughout the effort and increased accountability at all levels. To 
gain the buy-in of frontline leaders, the bank conducted a week- 
long workshop with regional and branch managers to help guide 
the program design. 


The program that emerged had three main components: (1) micro- 
market segmentation, which helped branch managers identify 
attractive pockets of growth and develop plans for capturing them; 
(2) sales routines using standardized tools; and (3) a system to 
track and manage performance. The new approach increased staff 
efficiency so much that, in effect, an average branch gained the 
equivalent of two relationship managers without any hiring at all. 
In addition, managers spent less time firefighting and could devote 
more attention to weak performers in one-on-one coaching 
sessions and role-playing exercises. This helped reduce the gap 
between the best and weakest performers by 30 percent. 


“Getting the entire sales leadership team to sign off on the 


baseline for the change program was crucial.” 


To ensure the impact lasted, these new processes have been 
reinforced by team huddles at the start and close of each day, 
during which staff share news and updates, acknowledge strong 
performers, and plan or debrief the day’s activities. The increased 
coaching by branch managers and a new learning academy also 
propagate and sustain key capabilities. The bank’s sales executive 
vice president acknowledged that “coaching by branch managers 
was pivotal to the success of our sales program.” 


Bringing such a comprehensive program to a large, diverse 
network of retail branches required careful decisions about the 
timing and scope of changes. The sales-management team started 
small, developing and testing different elements of the new 
program during three weeks of classroom sessions and real-life 
coaching at just a few branches. This helped the team work out 
any kinks before involving the rest of the organization, and branch 
and relationship managers who participated in this early phase 
could share their success stories to build the program’s credibility. 
Other early activities included laying the groundwork for the 
learning academy, selecting branches for program pilots, and 
recruiting and training additional sales coaches. Once the program 
had proved itself in the pilots, the bank rolled it out to its more 
than 1,000 branches in the region. 


After a book full of ideas, sales leaders who want to replicate a 
Moneyball winning streak need to move from thinking to doing. 
The best sales leaders’ first step is to get the conversation going, 
ensuring that the management team is aligned on both the need for 
change and the way to achieve it. Naturally, after the vision comes 
the implementation, appropriately resourced and structured. Get it 
right and the rewards are substantial—consider the example of the 
IT solutions provider that now beats the market in almost all 
countries and product segments, or the Asian bank that doubled 
assets under management in 18 months. Such success is achievable 
only with great leadership from top to bottom. For Mark Patterson 
of Cisco, starting with customers, the data, and the rationale for the 
transformation was critical, as he explains next. 


Interview: Mark Patterson, Cisco 


SVP, Worldwide Sales Strategy and Operations 


What was the impetus for Cisco’s sales 
transformation? 


It came from customers’ direct feedback. We asked 
what they were looking for from Cisco now and over 
the next few years. They told us they were less 
interested in the specific products and instead needed us 
to provide solutions. Our customers also wanted “One 
Cisco.” That came through loud and clear. We had been 
talking to them as separate business units, with different 
people showing up selling various services and 
products. 


In addition, Chuck Robbins [Cisco CEO] and I are firm 
believers in letting the data speak for itself. When we 
looked at some key metrics, including share of IT 
spend, year-on-year growth, and breadth of the 
portfolio we had been selling into accounts, we saw 
wide variation across clients. 


Taken together, it was clear that our approach had room 
for improvement. We needed to change our go-to- 
market approach and ensure our people could talk to 
customers using their language, not ours. 


How did you manage the organizational 
transition to “One Cisco’’? 


We rallied our leaders in the geographies and our best 
teams to pave the way. Furthermore, we pushed 
ourselves to challenge our traditions. This led to a 
decision to merge service and product sales. Internally, 
this was a huge organizational change and a big bet. 
However, this was what our customers were looking for 
in “One Cisco.” Another change we made was to 
combine sales strategy and all of sales operations. 
Combining strategy and execution allowed us to be 
more agile in supporting our account teams and 
customers. Together, these types of changes required 


decisive leadership actions and conviction. 


How did you inspire employees to come with 
you on the journey? 


We showed the teams the multibillion-dollar potential 
in our biggest enterprise and service-provider accounts. 
We presented what we wanted to look like in three 
years and how we were going to get there. As soon as 
our country leaders understood that things were going 
to change and why, they were receptive. People 
appreciate transparent and swift decision-making. 
Whether they agree or not, they are glad to see that 
there is a clear vision in place. 


To get the message about the new way of working 
through the sales organization, we worked closely with 
about 150 leaders. These leaders subsequently cascaded 
the information. Chuck held video calls that enabled us 
to reach all of our 20,000-strong sales force. This 
allowed for interactive question-and-answer sessions. I 
think he inspired confidence specifically because he 
was transparent with the teams and did not pretend to 
have all the answers. He said, “We won’t get this 
perfect. We will learn along the way, and we will 
course correct.” People could see where we were 
headed and that they did not need to be afraid of the 
change. 


How have you measured success? 


We had always been a sales force focused on growth. A 
dollar was a dollar was a dollar. Now, we look at how 
we get that dollar. We look closely at profitability and 
margins. Every sales VP and sales director has a real- 
time view of targets versus actual results. We did not 
provide anywhere near this level of information to our 
sales force in the past. Now that we do, it drives their 
compensation. 


It is important to note that since the transformation was 
customer led, we have also seen an increase in 
customers’ satisfaction. The improvements to our “ease 


of doing business” ratings have been significant. 


Perhaps the most important lesson I would pass on is to 
start with your customer, the data, and the reasons for 
the transformation. Then sequence and prioritize. It is 
tough to argue with data and tough to argue with what 
the customers are asking you to do. If you do not do 
what they are asking, somebody else will. 


Notes 


1 Quoted from a Dilbert Product ©2011 Scott Adams. Used by 
permission of UNIVERSAL UCLICK. All rights reserved. 


2 See also “The 90% success recipe: Commercial transformations 
that beat the odds and the market,” McKinsey on Marketing & 
Sales, September 2014. 


Epilogue 
Reimagine Sales Growth 


Prediction is very difficult, especially if it’s about the future. 


—Nils Bohr 


If you have a smartphone in your pocket, chances are you’ ve asked 
Siri or Google a question—directions to a restaurant, a sports 
score, or information to settle a debate with friends. While the 
intelligence and capabilities to answer these questions are evolving 
(who hasn’t chuckled at an odd answer from Siri?), this halting 
step in artificial intelligence has shown that it can work. It’s also 
opened up a fascinating world for sales. 


Take this hypothetical example: Melanie, a small-business owner 
in Boston, needed a telecom plan for her rapidly expanding 
company. She did the usual research online, knew which provider 
and plan she wanted, and had even filled in a form online. She 
rang the provider to finalize the deal and get the service up and 
running. She was inevitably put on hold. 


Sally, the sales rep, finally picked up the phone and asked Melanie 
a barrage of questions about herself, her business, and her 
predicted usage levels. Melanie was getting frustrated—she had 
done her research and knew what she wanted—but just as she was 
trying to explain this, Sally put her on hold once again to check 
some details with her manager. 


By the time it was over, the whole painful process had taken half 
an hour with much repetition of tasks Melanie had already done 
online. 


Almost a thousand miles away in Chicago, Phil was in a situation 
almost identical to Melanie’s. He’d also done his research and 
filled in some preliminary forms online, but his order was large 
enough that the provider needed to finalize the deal over the 
phone. Phil hit the “Call me now” button, and Amelia from the 
telecom provider rang him immediately. Amelia asked Phil a 
couple of questions about the size of his workforce and the amount 
of time they spend overseas and confirmed that the plan he’d 


selected was the right one for his needs. She was able to process 
the order and help Phil set up the service in less than ten minutes. 


Does the difference between Sally and Amelia come down to 
training, processes, different back-office systems? No, the 
difference is that Sally is a real person and Amelia is an artificial- 
intelligence system. She’s an advanced bot. At the same time she 
was helping Phil, she was also helping Jean-Pierre in Paris and 
Joao in Rio de Janeiro on a chat app. 


If this whole scenario sounds fanciful, think again. Amelia already 
exists. She is the Siri of B2C and B2B commercial sales. Amelia is 
the name of a “cognitive agent” developed by IPsoft, and she can 
understand, learn, and interact in order to solve customers’ 
problems in industries from financial services to 
telecommunications. She can parse natural language to understand 
not only what’s being asked but the emotional state of the caller. 


Amelia can intuit the problem—even if it’s poorly articulated. 
Using her experience, she can independently determine which 
questions to ask in order to diagnose what the customer really 
needs, and because she is connected to all the relevant systems, 
she can take the appropriate action to enable the customer to 
accomplish his or her goal. She delivers results faster than a 
human operator and can serve multiple customers at the same 
time. Of course, there will be occasions when even a cognitive 
agent is stumped, but Amelia is smart enough to recognize when to 
get a human agent to intercede. Even then, she will learn from the 
situation, and next time it occurs, she won’t need human 
intervention. It is her ability to learn quickly and ask intelligent 
qualifying questions that elevates her generation of bots over the 
often simplistic Live Chat bots that pop up on websites today that 
force customers to interact with rudimentary scripts. 


A company that deploys a sales bot can refocus its sales 


reps on the high-end sales that require a more complex 
assessment. 


It’s a small step from helping customers tackle basic processes to 
selling, and Amelia is already moving in that direction. If a basic 
customer problem is relatively straightforward to resolve—for 


example, by moving the customer to a more comprehensive phone 
tariff—Amelia can already process that. 


Of course, Amelia is also 50 percent more cost-effective than 
Sally. A company that deploys Amelia can refocus its sales reps on 
the high-end sales that still require a more complex assessment, 
leaving Amelia to deal with transactions where the outcome 
depends on a more easily defined set of inputs. 


Is the future of sales one with barely any sales reps? In the first 
edition of this book, we argued that the “Death of the Salesman” 
theory was overrated. It is true that ever more categories are 
moving online, and businesses are increasingly using automated 
purchasing bots and reverse auctions. It doesn’t take a science- 
fiction writer to imagine that the briefcase-carrying salespeople as 
we know them belong to the past. Indeed, definitive trends and 
disruptions are already starting to reconfigure sales management. 
Speech analytics solutions are in use in a quarter of all 
organizations and are particularly popular in services, outsourcing, 
and finance organizations.1 IBM’s Watson, another member of the 
growing family of “cognitive colleagues,” has deep analytical 
skills that allow it to solve age-old sales problems, such as which 
products will sell out for Christmas. And while Live Chat bots 
may be rudimentary, chat-app platforms with real people on the 
other end, such as Facebook Messenger, hold huge promise as 
sales platforms. 


“Technology will not replace the human being. It will help 


set the context and fulfill much of the presales work.” 


Yet we still don’t believe these new technologies and trends spell 
the end of salesmanship. Matthieu Bouin, CEO France of 
customer-experience outsourcing company Webhelp, explains. 
“Technology will not replace the human being. It will help set the 
context and fulfill much of the presales work, but if the sale needs 
a human being, then it will be a short conversation with a person 
rather than with a bot.” 


Zia Chishti, chairman and CEO of contact-center-optimization 
firm Afiniti, agrees that humans aren’t done yet.2 “We see humans 
having a competitive advantage over computers in selling 


situations for several decades to come. For at least the next 20 
years, the key will be matching the seller with the lead and 
equipping the salesperson with the maximum amount of useful 
information to close the deal.” 


The US Bureau of Labor Statistics predicted in 2014, that by 2022 
there will be 132,000 job openings for sales representatives in 
wholesale and manufacturing.3 In myriad categories and 
geographies, products are still sold by reps of all varieties—direct, 
indirect, inside, etc. The sales rep will still have a role, but 
technology, automation, and outsourcing will have the same 
impact on sales that they have had on operations. The sales 
function will become much more efficient and cheaper to run. And 
of course new roles that don’t even exist today will emerge, from 
business data developers to AI sales managers. Forward-thinking 
sales leaders are already drawing up strategies to capture the 
benefits. 


This book has focused on what leading sales organizations are 
doing today. In this final chapter, we look ahead to what they 
might do in the future. The pervasive automation of back-office 
processes and the complete outsourcing of the sales function, 
enabled in part by precisely this technology shift, are redrawing 
the lines of sales management. 


Go From Street-Smart to Al-Smart 


Machine learning and intelligent automation are already 
transforming a wide range of industries and functions. Purchasing 
is moving to automated bots, with 15 to 20 percent of total spend 
already sourced through e- platforms, so it’s natural that sales 
should follow suit. In fact, by 2020, customers will manage 85 
percent of their relationship with an enterprise without interacting 
with a human.4 A career that was once the preserve of the smiling 
people-person is becoming a ruthlessly efficient function. Forty 
percent of sales activities could be automated using technology 
that already exists, and that could move to almost half once 
machines’ ability to understand and process language improves, as 
engineers believe it will. 


Forty percent of sales activities could be automated using 


technology that already exists. 


Artificial intelligence will become all-pervasive for selling simple 
products and services and ultimately will enable entirely new ways 
of selling. The ability to process natural language and use machine 
learning to deliver an experience as good as, if not better than, 
human interaction will fast become irresistible to any company 
that has to handle a high volume of relatively simple transactions 
such as basic machine-parts resupply, airline maintenance, or even 
car-insurance renewal. US insurer Progressive is already doing 
something similar with its Snapshot tool, a device placed in a car 
that determines whether a driver pays more or less for insurance 
based on his or her driving behavior. Costs should fall and 
customer satisfaction rise as faster response times and bots’ 
encyclopedic knowledge of their company’s business all lead to 
customers getting what they want with minimum hassle. 


Already, leading companies are experimenting with what these 
technologies can do for them in some areas of sales, typically 
around transactional processes at early stages of the customer 
journey. For example, AI applications can take over the time- 
consuming tasks of not only initiating contact with a sales lead but 
also qualifying, following up, and sustaining the lead. Reps can 
spend 60 percent of their time simply managing leads rather than 
closing deals. As we saw in the presales chapter, releasing reps’ 
time to focus on quality leads can have an enormous impact, and 
AI solutions can play a big part in enabling this. Even with modern 
CRM systems, one estimate is that only a quarter of leads are 
actually contacted, whereas a bot can contact 100 percent of them 
and do so in a relatively engaging, human-like manner that should 
not put any potential customers off.5 One AI company has rolled 
out an artificial-intelligence platform that can help companies “find 
and nurture triple the amount of qualified leads in the same amount 
of time they would otherwise spend driving leads manually.”6 


Unlike people, a bot never forgets! The system can keep a 


lead warm for weeks or months via email. 


These systems have the ability to rapidly sift through thousands of 


leads, rank them, parse e-mail or social-media communications, 
and act accordingly. In some cases, the system will flag the lead 
for a salesperson to follow up, in others the AI bot itself will be 
able to take the next step, arranging a time for a call or deciding 
that the lead is not worth pursuing. And unlike people, a bot never 
forgets! The system can keep a lead warm for weeks or months via 
email. 


Companies that have pioneered the use of AI in sales rave about 
the impact, which includes an increase in leads and appointments 
of more than 50 percent, cost reductions of 40 to 60 percent, and 
call-time reductions of 60 to 70 percent. Customers love it too— 
these companies have seen an increase in customer satisfaction as 
customers get what they want faster. 


As the technology evolves, it is surely a matter of time before we 
see a computer that can handle more complex sales tasks. From a 
seller’s perspective, the same bot technology can be deployed as a 
chat function, an inside sales rep, a responder to e-auctions, a 
mobile service, etc. It becomes a single resource that can work 
across multiple channels simultaneously, as if you could fuse and 
then clone your highest-performing direct sales reps, field agents, 
and customer-service reps. It would be highly flexible, removing 
the need to match coverage with demand. It would be able to 
analyze data extremely fast and match customers to micro- 
segments to help predict the next product to recommend, for 
example. Programmatic buying is an example of this kind of 
highly automated selling capability that’s already having a big 
impact in advertising. The process of executing media buys in an 
automated way through digital platforms replaces the traditional 
use of manual RFPs, negotiations, and insertion orders. 


Automation can help make many processes easier for both the 
customer and the sales force, but what does this mean for staffing 
levels? 


The road ahead is less about automating individual jobs than about 
automating the activities within occupations. Recent McKinsey 
Global Institute research on workplace automation looked at the 
potential ability to automate workplace activities across almost 
800 occupations by adapting technologies that have already 
exhibited the level of performance and reliability needed. The 


research assessed the requirements for some 2,000 different 
workplace activities against 18 different capabilities relevant to 
automation. It then assessed the “automatability” of these activities 
by comparing job requirements to the current capabilities of 
leading-edge technology and concluded that 40 percent of time 
spend on sales-work activities could be automated by adapting 
currently demonstrated technologies. If the technologies that 
process and understand natural language were to reach the median 
level of human performance, this would rise to 47 percent. 


The road ahead is less about automating individual jobs 


than automating the activities within occupations. 


Pity the “Parts Salesperson,” identified as an occupation where 85 
percent of all activities have the potential to be automated with 
today’s technology (Figure 1.1). Gathering customer or product 
information to determine customer needs, processing sales or other 
transactions, taking product orders from customers and preparing 
sales or other contracts collectively account for approximately 
three-quarters of a parts salesperson’s time—and can all be 
potentially automated through adaptation of technology. On the 
other hand, more than half of a sales manager’s activities, which 
involve strategic decision making and employee supervision and 
coaching, cannot be automated. 
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Figure E.1 Today’s technology can automate many sales 
activities 


Sales leaders should not focus solely on the labor savings that 
automation looks set to bring. Automating processes can also 
generate sales growth. Machines can augment human capabilities 
and amplify the value of expertise by increasing an individual’s 
work capacity and freeing their time to focus on higher-value 
work. Many sales organizations we interviewed already use 
automation to generate leads and identify better opportunities for 
cross- selling and upselling, increasing the time frontline 
salespeople have to interact with customers and improve the 
quality of offers. For example, companies are using sophisticated 
matching algorithms to make sure the right salesperson follows up 
with the right prospective buyer contact. 


Wireless-telecommunications firm T-Mobile USA serves 63 
million customers. The company wanted to develop a culture of 
innovation to compete with its substantially larger peers. Incoming 
CEO John Legere focused on the T-Mobile contact centers, which 
he saw as the front line in engaging with customers. Specifically, 
he was looking for a tool that could increase both sales and 
retention rates, improve customer satisfaction, and cut labor costs. 
He added one more challenge for his EVP of customer experience, 
Brian Brueckman: could he find a technology provider that would 
drive all these improvements on a pay-for-performance basis and 
hence absorb all the investment costs and risk? 


Leading companies are using sophisticated matching 


algorithms to make sure the right rep follows up with the 
right prospect. 


Brueckman turned to Afiniti. Its artificial-intelligence technology 
did something highly unusual. Using caller ID, it scanned external 
sources of data such as Allant, Axciom, Experian, Facebook, 
LinkedIn, Targus, and others to identify likely caller behavior. In 
parallel, Afiniti scanned thousands of previous call outcomes to 
establish patterns of call-center agent behavior. In real time, Afiniti 
would then take control of T-Mobile’s underlying telephony 
systems to ensure that successful pairings between agents and 
callers occurred as frequently as possible. Brueckman further 
negotiated a pay-for-performance contract under which Afiniti 
would be compensated purely based on the incremental number of 


customers it generated for T-Mobile, and on the reduction in labor 
costs and improvements in collections that it delivered. 


The results were extraordinary. Afiniti’s systems were deployed in 
T-Mobile’s environment within 90 days at no cost to the carrier 
and started driving nearly $100 million a year in incremental 
revenue while reducing costs and measurably improving customer 
experience. As Brueckman says, “It even takes your middle- to 
lower-performing folks and moves them up.”7 The Afiniti 
optimization now accounts for more than 20 percent of T-Mobile 
USA’s annual profitability. 


Although, Afiniti’s pairing of caller and agent based on behavior is 
unique, it is not a lone wolf in the sales-automation world. It fits 
into a broader world of data-driven sales and revenue optimization 
and automation technologies that have emerged over the past 
decade. Such technologies scan databases, social media, and other 
parsable data to help predict the likelihood of a sale, identify an 
optimal product offering, or improve insight into marketing 
efficiency. Such companies have amassed roughly $400 million in 
venture capital in the last two years, according to data from Dow 
Jones VentureSource.8 


A sales-tech arms race will place a premium on developing 


the talent to match the technology. 


These technological advancements have serious implications for 
sales leaders. Although the various systems drives sales growth 
and reduce costs, the up-front investments can be sizable. The 
sales-applications market has grown at 7 percent year-on-year 
from 2010 to 2015, and that trend is expected to continue to 2019, 
when the forecast for the sales-applications market is $9.3 billion.9 


Many sales leaders may find the biggest challenge, though, is 
simply keeping on top of the latest technology. In practice, that 
will mean being able to understand which technologies to use and 
having the flexibility—both in terms of IT platforms and the 
organization’s ability to learn and adapt—to incorporate them 
quickly into the sales process. Such a sales-tech arms race will 
place a premium on developing a new type of talent to match the 
technology. Sales teams will need to be comfortable with 


algorithms and able to work with data scientists and marketing- 
tech experts to design solutions. Given that machine learning and 
automation tools could potentially source, qualify, and execute far 
more sales opportunities than reps can keep up with, sales leaders 
will need to develop clear escalation and exception protocols to 
manage the trickiest or most valuable situations. In fact, it may be 
that as the machines get smarter, the biggest differentiator of 
success will be the human touch. Senior executives will need to 
ask the right questions, vigorously approach the exceptions that the 
machines highlight, and shine in the areas that AI will always 
struggle with: ambiguity and emotional engagement. 


The implications also vary by type of sales. Businesses that rely on 
more complex, solution-driven sales will find that the incursion of 
technology into selling is less about replacing sales reps and more 
about enabling them. Our research has highlighted the importance 
of the sales experience, and a trusting relationship between buyer 
and seller remains important, especially where the value at stake is 
greater and the solution more complicated. That is not to say that 
these sales reps do not need to change. 


Sales reps will still need to be empathetic, but beyond their 
relationship skills, their success will be determined by their 
product knowledge, their ability to understand and interpret the 
data they get from their data scientists, and their mastery of 
“hunting” new customers identified by the AI bots. As sales 
leaders reimagine sales, they also need to reimagine sales reps and 
how their profile will change. 


Get Someone Else to do the Selling 


Imagine your company develops a new product that differs 
significantly from the current portfolio. It requires a different 
business model that means you can’t afford to sell it through your 
traditional sales channels. What are the options? Sell directly to 
customers after retrofitting your go-to-market model? Or sell 
through a partner who is fit for this job? The first option requires 
successfully transforming your sales organization. The second 
requires outsourcing sales to a company with a professional sales 
force that has the right profile and skill set and, most importantly, 
can deliver your brand and customer experience. The first option is 


hard, the second one unproven. 


This was the dilemma facing the CEO of a telecommunications 
company. Under attack from a low-cost, no-frills competitor, the 
company had just decided to overhaul its mobile telecom services 
portfolio. Instead of thousands of offers and options, it was going 
to offer just six tariff plans. Two of them were at price points ten 
times lower than the average within the existing portfolio. It was 
inconceivable to have the same go-to-market approach for these 
two lowest-priced offers, and the idea of a full-scale 
transformation was too daunting while under attack. The company 
was bleeding customers and didn’t have the luxury of time to build 
a new channel from scratch. The CEO decided to turn to a third 
party for a solution. 


The CEO’s challenge made the outsourcing firm’s management 
stop and think. Given the much lower price point of the new tariff 
plans, it wasn’t going to be viable for them to use their traditional 
outsourcing service model. Instead of taking over specific tasks 
such as outbound sales calls and being paid for completing them, 
the company needed to focus more on what go-to-market setup its 
client needed in order to maintain share against its aggressive new 
attacker. 


The outsourcer proposed a new deal. Rather than just help with 
sales, it would take over the telecom company’s entire commercial 
function— marketing, sales, and customer service—for the no- 
frills segment, and commit to the CEO’s market-share and 
profitability goals. It would be compensated based on achieving 
those goals, in essence taking a cut of the telecom company’s 
profit in that segment. 


That was three years ago. Today, the deal is considered a success 
—for both parties. The telecom company managed to resist the 
onslaught from the aggressive attacker and retain customers who 
chose the company’s lower-priced offers rather than switch to the 
competition. The outsourcing firm was able to help a longtime 
customer crack a hard business problem, and in the process built a 
new sales-outsourcing capability that it could scale across its 
broader customer base. 


“Sales may be the last bastion of the corporation to be 


outsourced... but it’s ripe for being handed over to a 
company that can bring costs down and performance up.” 


As this story illustrates, outsourcing the part of your business that 
involves selling to customers sounds risky at first. CEOs have 
reservations, and these are perfectly valid—Will the outsourcer be 
able to replicate the same selling experience? Will they care about 
long-term customer relationships, or just cut a deal and leave the 
customer in a ditch? Will they take over the customer relationship 
and cut out the company altogether? As Webhelp’s Bouin says, 
“Sales may be the last bastion of the corporation to be outsourced, 
but it is also the function with perhaps the greatest variation 
between top and bottom performers and thus is ripe for being 
handed over to a company that can bring costs down and 
performance up.” 


For pioneering companies that are outsourcing sales, the fact that 
the salesperson doesn’t work directly for the company no longer 
matters, nor is it important that he may be selling products from 
several different companies in the same category over the course 
of a week. What matters for the manufacturer is that someone is 
out there pounding the pavement, the phone, and the digital 
platforms, getting the product into the hands of customers more 
cheaply and effectively than the company can do itself. 


At the moment, this concept is relatively novel, but it’s perfectly 
plausible to extend it into different sales realms. Sales outsourcing 
is already happening in the most transactional elements of sales 
management, but it is fragmented by function. For example, 
companies outsource lead generation (as part of marketing 
campaign management) or customer-retention processes (as part of 
customer service), which are quite straightforward: a company can 
provide vendors with parameters for target customer segments and 
ideal customer profiles. The vendors then identify and qualify 
leads and will often even schedule the first visits for a company 
rep to then manage the relationship and close the sale. Outsourcers 
are already good at reducing churn rate for their clients using the 
same methodology. 


New providers are emerging covering campaign 


development to lead generation to multichannel contacts to 
closing the sale. 


Telesales is the most common form of outsourcing, mirroring the 
offshore customer-service call centers that most companies are 
familiar with. We have also seen a big rise in the outsourcing of 
sales operations. Alongside CRM, companies are outsourcing sales 
compensation programs, lead-generation insights, sales analytics, 
account planning, and other operations. In return, they benefit from 
lower costs of operation, greatly reduced error rates, and the ability 
to shift their limited resources and energy to the critical parts of 
their business that they are best equipped to manage. 


There are examples of large established companies using 
outsourced sales for specific campaigns, for example coffee chain 
Starbucks outsourced promotion of its loyalty-card program, while 
Intel turned to outside help to design and implement a program to 
build awareness and support newly recruited resellers. The advent 
of the “gig economy” certainly signals the possibility of bringing 
on highly specific sales talent for specific tasks over a short period 
of time. But few companies have yet attempted to outsource the 
entire marketing and sales process. Yet new service providers are 
emerging, covering campaign development, to lead generation, to 
multichannel contacts to closing the sale. Examples include Red 
Ventures or ClearLink, which enable outsourcing of the sales 
function and optimize and improve the entire customer lifecycle 
from demand generation to closing the sale. 


Red Ventures’ value proposition is that it can generate more sales 
and higher-value sales than any in-house telesales unit from the 
same number of calls. Part of its appeal to clients is that it is 
compensated based solely on the customers it acquires rather than 
a fixed price per rep. The company assumes all the marketing and 
technology costs. Indeed, it owns the funnel from digital 
marketing to closing the sale. It operates websites and other digital 
media on behalf of its clients, and through smart bidding on search 
terms is able to attract different customer segments. Landing pages 
are customized based on the information Red Ventures has from a 
potential customer—what search terms, device, and browser they 
use, etc_—and continual A/B testing means these pages are 
tweaked more or less in real time. When a potential customer calls, 


the company already has a lot of data on them and by assigning 
each visitor a unique phone number, it can track online activity to 
an offline call. This means it is able to match the prospect with the 
agent who has the greatest likelihood of converting a caller with 
those attributes. The agent’s scripting is also automatically tailored 
to maximize the chance of conversion. The algorithms behind the 
process are constantly learning and improving with each call. 


Ric Elias, CEO and cofounder of Red Ventures, argues that 
bringing together excellence in sales with excellence in 
understanding digital marketing means his organization can 
deliver results that in-house sales teams simply can’t match—and 
without necessarily generating entirely new leads. “A lot of mature 
companies have so much growth locked inside their funnels that 
they simply don’t have the technology or processes to access it,” 
he explains. “We can take over some of the funnel, be more 
effective and cheaper, and we only get paid if we’re proved right.” 


“A lot of mature companies have so much growth locked 


inside their funnels that they simply don’t have the 
technology or processes to access it.” 


There are many advantages to outsourcing, though not all are fully 
appreciated at the moment. Companies often miscalculate the true 
cost of their customer acquisition and retention operations, 
because much of the expense is spread across multiple 
departments or mixed with other administrative expenses. The best 
sales outsourcers calculate the total cost of customer acquisition 
and retention (spanning digital marketing, marketing campaigns, 
presales, sales, and customer service) and demonstrate a value 
proposition that lowers total cost while maintaining or even 
improving customer satisfaction. 


Another major advantage of outsourcing sales is that it can bring a 
level of consistency and best practice that’s difficult to achieve 
with an in-house sales staff. To make a buck, outsourcers are used 
to standardization, and script every part of the sales interaction. 
They don’t have to worry about upsetting the “star sales reps,” as 
some Sales organizations do if they try to impose a certain way of 
selling. Outsourcers’ process and human-capital management 


skills come into full play when they offer the end-to-end marketing 
and sales process from marketing campaign development in all its 
offline and digital forms, to lead generation and qualification, 
multichannel contacts, sales closing, and after-sales customer 
retention. When done well, the result is that the sales happen 
faster, at a much lower cost, and with better customer satisfaction. 


If some of this sounds like the remit of the traditional reseller, 
what sets these companies apart is their business model. To be able 
to take over the entire marketing and sales value chain and still be 
profitable, they often propose a different approach to pricing. 
Resellers typically take a commission and often have single-digit 
margins, but these end-to-end outsourcers take a cut of their 
clients’ profits and are able to command much higher margins. 


Why would a sales leader agree to this? The outsource provider 
commits to outcomes that go far beyond the initial sale. When they 
are selling cable TV services, for example, they get paid only 
when the customer has the service installed rather than when the 
sale is agreed on (typically 10 to 15 percent of sales don’t result in 
an actual installation). These outsourcers also develop their own 
database of customers. When they contact a prospective buyer to 
inquire about home insurance, for example, they will ask questions 
about home-security systems, and if the buyer is a viable lead they 
will come back to cross-sell an alarm service. For these reasons, 
their end-to-end outsourcing business model works well in 
industries such as cable TV, telecom services, insurance, home 
security, etc., where services are sold on a subscription basis and 
the consumer’s lifetime value is high. 


As outsourcing providers become more sophisticated, they are 
likely to infiltrate more complex B2B sales settings where 
customers need more tailored solutions and managing accounts 
still requires the personal touch. This would require companies to 
be confident letting go of the relationship, but if the cost savings 
are substantial enough, it might become an imperative to remain 
competitive. Red Ventures’ Elias suggests that in fact, a lot of 
traditional B2B situations could be relabeled “prosumer,” in that 
the buyers exhibit consumer-like behavior, which makes them 
much stronger candidates for outsourcing. 


Erin Anderson, a professor of marketing at INSEAD in France, 


believes that a major barrier to outsourcing sales is psychological: 
“Companies are willing to outsource their back-office operations. 
So, why not the sales force?” 10 Indeed, these are the very same 
concerns CEOs had when first they contemplated outsourcing 
customer service or marketing. 


It is only a matter of time before sales catches up with these other 
functions. In 2013, 19 percent of European services organizations 
outsourced legal and facilities-management services. These two 
functions led the way, but payroll services, logistics and call- 
center/customer-service support were not far behind. Even 
marketing was outsourced by 9 percent of the organizations 
surveyed. Sales propped up the table with just 6 percent of 
companies saying they outsourced it.11 However, with the increase 
in automation of sales processes and the increased sophistication 
of sales providers, we see new opportunities for improving 
effectiveness and efficiency of sales outsourcing and thus 
enhancing its appeal. 


“Companies are willing to outsource their back-office 


operations. So why not the sales force?” 


As sales outsourcing evolves, sales leaders will need to become 
skilled at managing third-party vendors rather than just sales teams 
and channel partners. Goal and incentive setting and management 
will be similarly outcome based, but sales leaders will have to be 
prepared to negotiate and manage terms. This requires, for 
example, setting up reporting transparency to understand the true 
value of the sale, non-compete agreements, and clarity over both 
data ownership and customer management. Importantly, sales 
leaders will need to be able to continue their relationships with the 
end customer or risk disintermediation. 


A more developed outsourcing market will create even more 
challenges. Sales leaders will need to think about managing and 
coordinating a portfolio of vendors and developing contingencies. 
For example, what if a vendor is acquired by a competitor? 
Ultimately, sales leaders will need to be agile in how they source 
vendors, keep their options open, and protect themselves from 
potential competitor moves. 


The machines are already taking over, doing many sales jobs more 
effectively and much more efficiently than their human 
counterparts and boosting customer satisfaction in the process. For 
simple transactions, artificial intelligence is likely to become the 
predominant sales tool, and as computers’ ability to understand 
natural language evolves, we expect AI to infiltrate complex sales, 
too. Naturally, there are implications for the roles sales staff play. 
Automation can deliver sales growth as machines increase 
individuals’ capacity and free their time to focus on higher-value 
work, though sales leaders will need to keep abreast of the latest 
technologies to ensure they remain competitive. 


If restaffing your sales team with bots feels a step too far, would 
you consider outsourcing the function completely? Today, the 
entire outsourcing of sales is the preserve of providers too small to 
take over a global sales force, and is focused on a few specific 
industries such as home security, telecommunications, or 
insurance. But as levels of automation increase and outsourcers 
scale their services, it will become more common for third parties 
to take over sales without jeopardizing relationships or customer 
satisfaction. 


This was our take on what the future of sales might look like. How 
do you reimagine sales growth? 
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